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H  A  N  Y  uigenious  Men  have    ' 

v  made  particular  Obfervations 

H  of  the  Earth  and  Elements^ 

I  of  it's  Produ<3:,  and  of  the 

*  Tribes  of  Creatures,  fingle 

Creatures,  and  Parts;    how  the  Earth, 

and    the  feveral  Elements,  produce  Ne- 

ceflaries  and  Conveniencies  for  Man,  and 

each  Animal,  &c.  how   feveral  Sor^  of 

Creatures    are    fitted    with    Parts,     In- 

Ainds,  &c.  for  their  Manner  of  Feeding, 

Generation,  and  Growth,  &c.  and  Mr 

Derbam  has  made  a  vafl  Collection,  with 
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^U  Smh  ofNaimm,^  etc 

Additipiis^  to  thaft  Ob6nracibi>s,  which 
aiSoFck  Matter  o^  ^titeui»to)fiL>  but  has 
not  (h^wed  haw  ievcrafi  Tbii^gs,  Simatioa 
of  Things^  and. CkcaiyiEesv  ^fe  nk&X  to 
Man  'y  nor  fcarce  at  all  mentioned,  that 
any  of  them  are  adapted  to  the  life  of 
Men  only  in  Society,  nor  (hewed  how 
the  Inftindts  of  Brutes  are  adapted  for  the 
Service  of  Men  in  Society  5  nor  how  the 
laflinds  of  Men  dif&r  from  thofe  of 
Brutes,  nor  how  thefe  Differences  in  In- 
flinds  in  Men  from  Brutes  are  adapted 
for  Society,  nor  how  Society  is  adapted  to 
anfwer  the  End  of  Man's  Crcaiiofl  5 
which,  if  clearly  ddcribed,  would  not 
only  afford  many  great  Subjeds  for  Ad- 
miration, but  for  Gratitude  and  Love  to 
the  great  Creator  and  Contfivcr  of  that 
Scheme  fo  beneficial  for  Man. 

I  intend  not  in  this  Sketch  to- enter  into 
Particulars^  but  to  recite  in*  pc&  what 
they  have  taken  Notice  of,  or  what  may 
occur  inCourfe,  and  make  fome  Applica-* 
tions  which  tbtrf  ha<ve  not  nisde. 

The  Atheiftical  Arguments  are  found- 
ed upon  a  Suppofition  that'Thk)g&  are  not 
difpofed  in*  proper  Order  for  the  Good  of 
MaUj  but  that  fome  aire  for  hi&  Good  and 
fome  for  his  Hurt,  and  therefore  that  aR 
Things'  happened  by  Chance. 
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The  Arguments  of  the  Libertines  are 
£3unded  upon  a  Suppofltion  that  each  Per 
ion  is  born  free,  and  left  to  his  own  Rea-^ 
fen  arid  Choice,  &c. 

The  Difcoh  tents  of  many  well  meaning 
Chriftians,  strife  from  a  falfe  Notion  ;  that 
IS  we  are  in  a  fallen  State,  God  has  or-' 
dered  everv  Thing  t<i  be  t  Panifhment 
to  us,  and  put  us  under  fevere  Laws  and 
hard  Conditions  of  Salvatioh;  to  (hew 
thd  contrary,  that  in  Truth  he  has  adapted 
*very  Thing  for  our  Benefit  in  the  Stat6 
Vre^re  in,  and  that  his  Laws  are  adapted 
t6  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  fuch  as 
we  ourielves  ftiould  choofe  to  be  go- 
vierned  by,  if  we  undfcrftood  our  own 
Cdndition,  is  the  Defign  of  thefe  Lines. 

God  created  this  Globe  and  it's  Appur- 
tenances, for  a  Nuricry  to  raife  up  Plants 
t6  be  transplanted  into  his  Celeftial  Gar- 
den, or  Paradife  above ;  or  for  a  Colony 
to  breed  up  and  difcipline  Subjeds  for  his 
Imperial  Citv,  or  Celeftial  Empire. 

God  forcfaw  what  Things,  and  what 
Quantity,  and  what  Difpofition  of  each 
Sort  of  Things,  would  be  neceflSiry  for 
t}ie  Good  of  the  Race  of  Men,  at  th^ 
feyeral  Times,  and  in  their  fevcral  Con- 
ditions, during  their  feveral  States;  and 
every  Things  that  was  made,  was  good, 
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any  InconVeniency  they  have  ^  been,  or 
will  be  at,  at  other  Times. 

God  created  the  ]^arth  of  fuch  Mag- 
Bitude,  and  compos'd  of  fuch  different 
Sorts  of  Matter,  difpos'd  and  plac'd  the 
Parts  of  thofe  feveral  Sorts  of  Matter, 
fram'd  the  Sea  of  fuch  Extent,  composed 
of  fuch  Mixtures  of  Salt,  Waters,  &€. 
ttiade  the  Outlets  like  Water- Pipes  under. 
Ground  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Earth, 
And  the  Returns  in  Channels  and  Rivers 
above,  either  at  the  Creation  or  in  the 
Flood,  and  plac'd  the  whole  at  foch  Di- 
ftances  from  the  Sun,  made  the  Heat 
and  Light  of  fuch  a  due  Force,  and  en-* 
clos'd  it  with  fuch  a  due  Thiqknefs  and 
Preffure  of  Atmofphere,  gave  each  Part 
fuch  Motion,  fuch  Proportion  of  Gravity^ 
and  other  Properties,  made  each  Part  of 
ilich  Si25es,  Figures,'  &c.  to  expand, 
€ontrad,  unite,  and  operate  upon  other 
Parts,  made  the  Frofts  and  Rains  difiblve 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  arid  prepare  it 
for  yielding  vegetable  Matter  5  and  the 
Heats  raife  that  Matter,  that  the  whole 
Ihould  afford  fuch  Materials,  produce 
foch  Produdss  j  fome  for  the  Ufe  of 
Beafts,  Birds,  and  Infefts  ;  fdme  for  the 
Ufe  of  Man,  and  fome  for  the  JJ(^  of 
bothy  as  fhould  be  fit  for  maintaining^i 

and 
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und  require  fo  mach  Labour  and  Sk^  in 
procuring,  and  fitting  tbofe  Matefials  and 
Produifh,  as  (houW  be  fit  fdr  employing, 
the  Race  of  Men,  fuitablc  to  their  fmall 
Numbers,  and  little  Knovdedge  at  firft  ; 
and  to  their  greater  Numbers,  as  they 
(hould  increaie  in  Numbers,  Knowledge, 
Invention,  Induftry,' Extravagancies,  ^t. 
What  Alteration  was  made  at  the  Flood, 
io  the  Parts  of  the  Earth,  in  the  vege- 
table Matter,  in  Stones,  Minerals,  ^c. 
In  the  Extent  of  the  Sea,  in  the  Propor^ 
tion  of  the  Salt  to  the  Water,  ^c.  I 
fiiall  not  meddle  with  here. 

God,  doubliefs,  made  the  whole  Sur- 
face of  the  Earth  (Paradife  diftinguifh'd) 
produce  Grafs,  Herbs,  Trees,  each  Plant, 
Tree,  tSc.  compos'd  of  proper  Corpuf- 
cles,  and  properly  combined  ;  and  4adi 
Sort  of  proper  Shapes,  Sizes,  ^C7  for 
their  Ufes,  each  Sort  in  the  Climate  pro- 
per for  them  ;  and  in  each  Climate,  each 
Sort,  in  the  Soil,  Situation,  {^c.  pro- 
per for  that  Sort  to  grow  in,  where  it*s 
Roots  might  gather  aproper  Quantity, or  • 
proper  Corpufcleis  for  it'i  Compofition  ; 
and  proper  ifor  the  Ufe  of  Creatures,  pro- 
per for,  and  the  Inhabitants  of,  that  CH"^ 
mate,  Soil,  S?r.  In  fliort,  made  it  produce 
Trees  of  proper  Si^s,  ^c.    for    Tim- 
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8  The  State  of  Nature,,  &c. 

bcr,  Utenfik,  &c.  The  Fruit  Trees  of 
fuch  Heights^  that  they  would  preferve 
the  Fruit  from  fuch  Beads  as  would  have 
eaten  it.  The  Underwoods,  Shrubs,  &c. 
of  proper  Sizes  for  Fences,  Fuel,  &c. 
The  Plants  which  yield  Fruit,  Seeds,  and 
other  NeceiTaries  for  the  Ufe  of  Man,  of 
fuch  Siz;es,  and  in  fuch  Quantity,  as 
would  employ  Men  in  cultivating  the 
Ground,  planting,  fowing,  gathering, 
and  manufaduring  them,  and  the  Grafs 
of  fuch  feveral  Sizes,  and  in  fuch  Dif- 
pofition,  that  it  would  employ  the  Beafts 
of  feveral  Siaes  that  were  to  feed 
.upon  it,  in  gathering  it,  or  Men  in  col- 
lecting it  for  them.  Many  Plants,  or 
Weeds,  which  feem  fit  for  no  other  Ule, 
the  Leaves  of  the  Trees,  &c.  for  Infeds 
to  breed  in  and  feed  upon,  and  gave  each 
Sort  the  fame  Qualities,  the  fame  Method 
and  Proportion  of  Growth,  Increafe,  Du- 
ration, Decreafe,  and  Method  of  renewing, 
or  multiplying,  either  at  the  firft,  or  at 
the  Flood,  which  they  have  now.  Whe- 
.  tber  the  Vegetables  were  preferved  at  the 
Flood  in  the  muddy  Water,  and  rais'd 
from  the  Roots  or  Seeds  in  it,  or  repro- 
duced after  the  Flood,  whether  they 
were  cafually  preferved  in  fome  Parts,  and 
the  Seeds  carry'd  by  Wind  and  Wat?r 

from 
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from  Coaft  to  Coafl ;  foine  fpregd  ov^ 
Land  by  the  Wipds^  other  carried  by 
Birds  .which  feed  upon  thems  others 
by  fuch  Creatures  as  Squirrels,  Mice,  Gfr, 
which  hide  them  for  Food,  and  fo  fow 
them.  Or  means  l^ave  been  ufed  by  Man 
to  tranfplant  them,  each  to  their  proper 
Climates  and  Soils,  where  each  would 
grow  and  be  ufeful  as  they  are  now  found ; 
or  whether  the  Species  of  fome  more 
wholefome,  delicate,  or  ufeful  Sorts  c^ 
Fruits,  Seeds,  Gf^.  were  deftroy'd  at  the 
Flood,  or  the  vegetable  Matter  wer<j 
difpers'd  too  mugh  to  fuftain  them,  and 
were  only  left  in  Quantity  fufficient  to 
nouriQi  the  common  Fruits,  Plants,  ^c. 
in  fome  Parts,  and  in  others  only  to  noa- 
riih  Thorns,  Furze,  Heath,  &c.  I  only 
quare  here.  But  I  think  if  fome  Sorts  o£ 
Plants,  Trees,  &c.  had  not  covered  the 
Face  of  the  Earth  foon  after  the  Flood, 
the  Earth  would  have  corrupted  and  be^- 
come  unwholefome. 

God  made  the  Earth,  Seas,  ^c.  produce 
Beafts,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Infeds,  Fithes,  , 
&c,  I  think  over  the  whole  Surface,  each 
Sort  of  proper  Size  and  Shape,  with  pro^ 
per  Inftinds,  and  with  Parts  of  fuch  Sizes 
and  Figures,  and  placed  their  Parts  in 
fuch  Order,  as  were  proper  for  the  Places 

of 
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of  their  Rcfidcnce  ;  the  Food  they  were 
to  eat ;  the  Manner  of  procuring  it ;  the 
Places  they  were  to  procure  it  in,  fo  that 
that  they  (hould  not  procure  it  too  &ft 
nor  too  flowly  ;  fitted  them  with  Sight, 
Smell,  andTafte,  whereby  they  fiiould 
purfiic  and  choofe  their  Food,  as  foon  as 
they  were  created  or  produced,  by  the 
agreeable  Senfation  it  made  upon  fome  of 
their  Parts,  and  gave  them  Parts  adapted 
to  grow.  Eggs,  Spawn  or  Seed,  with 
InRinfts  to  couple,  or  mix  their  Eggs  and 
Seed  without  coupling,  as  foon  as  they  are 
.  fit  to  execute  the  parental  Offices,  and  at 
proper  Diftancesof  Time,  beforethe  Affift- 
ance  or  Food  for  each  of  their  Young  will 
be  ready  in  every  different  Climate.  And 
thofe  Inftinds  to  vary  thofe  Times,  or  the 
Climates  occafion  a  Variation  in  them, 
ds  the  Creatures  are  ihifted  out  of  one 
Climate  into  another.  And  more  remark- 
ably in  fcveral  of  the  tamer  Sorts,  which 
arc  to  be  kept  in  every  Climate,  and  to 
pair  only  during,  the  Time  they  are 
about  coupling  or  mixing  their  Eggs  and 
Seed,  or  till  their  young  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves,  as  the  Neceffity  of 
the  Dam  or  Young,  from  the  Manner  of 
procuring  their  Food,  requires ;  have  dif- 
ferent Manners  of  producing  their  Young 

alive. 
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alive,  or  Iw  Eggs,  Spawn,  ^e.  in  fuch 
Manner,  that  the  Parents  may  be  leaft 
hindered  in  their  Manner  of  living, 
moving,  and  fuited  to  the  Places  they 
live  in.  The  Manner  they  procure  Food, 
proteift  or  hide  their  Young,  (Sc.  go  dif- 
ferent Times  with  Voung,  in  the  fame 
Manner  thofe  who  are  to  procure  their 
Food,  or  to  efcape  by  running,  flying, 
&c.  a  fhort  Time,  others  longer,  in  Pro- 
portion to  their  State  ;  to  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  or  hatch  their  Eggs,  or 

.  leave  their  Eggs  or  Spawn,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  life  at  different  Sea- 
fons,  each  when,  and  where  their  pro- 
per Foods  will  grow,  breed  or  be  ready. 
And  thofe  whiife  Parents  are  to'  make 
their  Efcape,  or  the  Young  to  be  hid 
when  the  Grafs  or  Corn  is  upon  the 
Ground  grown  up,  the  Leaves  of  the 
Trees,  S?r.  to  breed  different  Numbers, 
according  to  the  Means  their  Parent* 
have,  or  the  Provifion  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  Food,  Qfr.  The  Young 
to  be  diiFerent  Lengths  of  Time  in  being 
aWe  to  move,  follow  their  Parent^,  or 
provide    for  themfelves  according  to  the 

.  means  Nature  has  provided  their  Parents 
with  to  afBfl  them,  and  the  Occaiion  they 
have  for  Strength  or  Inflrudion  to  pro- 
cure 
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cure  their  Food,  to  efcape  thofe  which 
feed  upon  them^  &c.  or  the  Means  they 
are  provided  with  otherways ;  the  old 
Ones  to  breed  at  different  Diftances  of 
Time,  fuitable  to  the  Time  each  fort  of 
them  are  difcharged  of  their  Young,  at 
leaft  once  a  Yelr,  when  new  Proviiion 
for  their  new  Young,  returns.  The 
Young  of  each  to  have  different  Times  of 
coming  to  maturity  for  Ufe  or  Service, , 
according  to  the  Ufes  they  are  defign'd 
for,  and  to  live  different  Numbers  of 
Days,  Months,  or  Years,  according  to  the 
finds  they  were  defign'd  for  \  and  adapted 
their  Nerves  and  Parts,  fo  that  each  ihould 
be  incited  by  a  fecret  Pleafure  to  do, 
and  in  doing  their  refpedtive  Duties, 
And  as  fome  were  to  be  fed  upon  Grafs, 
fome  upon  Fruits  or  Seeds,  fome  of  them 
were  to  be  Food  for  Men,  fome  for  the 
Service  of  Man  ;  fome  were  to  feed  upon 
thofe  Creatiires  which  wfire  for  the  Food 
or  Service  of  Man,  and  fome  upon  thofe 
which  were  neither  for  the  Service  nor 
Food  of  Men.  And  as  all  vegetable  Bo- 
dies were  to  grow  or  increafe  by  the  Cor- 
pufcles  of  fuch  Matter  in  the  Earth,  or 
of  Vegetables,  or  other  Bodies  corrupted 
and  ail  Animal  Bodies  from  the  Corpuf- 
cles  of  Vegetables  or  Animal    Bodies^ 

therc-^ 
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therefore  all  Bodies  for  Nourifhment  of 
Food,  were  composed  of  diiTolvable  Parts, 
and  fram'd  to  diUblve  by  other  natural  ' 
Agents,  if  not  apply'd  to  their  Ufes  5 
and  as  efpecially  thofe  Corpufeles,  which 
were  volatile  would  be  noxious,  there 
were  infinite  Numbers  of  Sorts  of  foiall 
Infed:s,  Birds,  Fi(h,  &c.  created  and 
fram'd  to  breed  in  vail:  numbers  yearly, 
fome  in  a  (horter  Time^  the  fmaller 
Sorts  to  breed  upon  the  Leaves  of  Trees, 
ufelefs  Weeds,  tic.  and  to  gather  up^ 
what  would,  if  let  alone,  be  obnoxious 
to  Man,  or  in  the  Earth,  Airs,  Seas,  Ri* 
vers,  CSc.  The  larger  Sorts  of  Infedks, 
the  Birds  and  Fifhes  to  gather  up  them, 
and  fo  in  Proportion,  till  they  were  at  laft 
all  gathered  up  for  Food,  by  thofe  which 
are  for  Food  or  Service  of  Man,  fo  that 
nothing  is  loft,  nothing  deftroy'd,  no- 
thing impoveriftied,  nothing  fufFered  to 
be  prejudicial ;  and  fram'd  the  Parts^ 
Abilities,  and  Tempers  of  each  Species  of 
thofe  feveral  Ranks  of  Creatures,  an- 
fwerable  to  thofe  of  othtr  Creatures  they 
were  to  keep  Company  with,  to  thofe 
they  were  to  feed  upon,  and  to  thofe  which 
were  to  feed  upon  them ;  and  to  the 
Strength  and  Knowledge,  of  Man,  which 
was  to  take  fome  for  Food,  protoA  fome 
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Laws  here,  nor  Puniihment  hereafter) 
compofed  of  two  PartSj  Angelick  and 
Corporeal  united}  the  Angelick  fitted 
with  Powers  for  Reafoning,  Contempla* 
tion,  &c.  to  a6t  like  a  little  God  with-^ 
in  his  little  Sphere ;  invifible  to  any  other 
Being  befides  the  great  God,  with  Power 
toconfult  itfelf  what  is  moft  fit  to  be  done^ 
and  to  move  or  diredt  the  Motions  of  the 
Parts  of  his  little  World  without  vifible 
Means ;  and  fo  we  can  only  judge  of  the 
Abilities  of  that  Part  by  it's  Operations* 
Whether  there  befome  Inftinftsinthe  Soul 
to  love  the  great  Creator,  or  to  Know- 
ledge, Gf^.  or  whether  they  follow  natu- 
rally by  Dedudion  from  right  Reafoning» 
will  be  confidered  afterwards. 

And  the  corporeal  Part,  endowed  with 
Inftind:,  or  what  you  pleafe  to  call  that 
common  to  Brutes,  and  with  Paflions 
which  flow  from  thofe  Inflinds,  and  are 
alfo  common  to  Brutes,  and  fitted  with 
Parts  and  Organs  to  procure  NecefTaries  to 
keep  it  in  Repair,  to  generate,  to  aifift 
one  another,  &c.  and  they  were  to  ad 
together  under  Laws  and  Reflraints  during 
their  State  of  Probation. 

And  framed  that  Part  of  the  Earth  call* 
ed  Paradife,  fit  for  the  firfl  Pair  to  live  in, 

which 
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Mrhich  required  little  or  no  Labour  to 
procure  Neceilaries,     nor    little    or   no 
Ckre  but  to  feed  themfelves  with  what  * 
it   naturally  produced^  fitted  for  them: 
Whilll  they,  had  no  Duties  except  Ho- 
mage and  Thanks  to  their  Creator,    nor 
Reilraint,  except  forbearing  to  eat  of  the 
Fruit,  of  tfie  Tree  of  Knowledge,    or 
touching  it ;    and    whilft  they  had  'no 
Temptation  nor  Opportunity  to  break  any 
of  the  Commandments  given  lincc,  nor 
to  feek  for  any  Thing  except  Knowledge, 
and  were  only  forbidden  to  attempt  to  at- 
tain it  by  eating  that  Fruit,  had  fufficient 
Time,   and  ought,    if  they  wanted  any 
ufeful  Knowledge,  to  have  acquired  that 
ufeful  Knowledge  by  Study  and  Contem- 
plation, which  was  the  only  Thing  they 
had  to  purfue ;  which,   if  they  had  pur- 
fued  lawfully,     would  have    heightened 
their  Admiration  of,    and  Love  to,  their 
Creator,,  and  made  them  capable  of  that 
Happinefs  defign'd  for  them. 

If  I  might  offer  my  humble  Opinion, 
I  think  Aaam  and  Eve^  befides  their  In- 
ilinds  (if  they  had  any  at  firfl)  had  been 
taught,  or  had  acquired  fufHcient  Know- 
ledge for  their  State,  had  Diredions^ 
becaufe  they  had  Means  to  inftrudt 
them;  becaufe  they  pleaded  nothing  in 
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abatement  apon  thait  Accaatit^  and  b6- 
i:attfe,  as  it  happbned,  tfaey  ^vtre  to  in^ 
ftfuA  others ;  and  dving  diem  that  Com- 
Wiafidmcnt,  was  a  Tefk  pr  Tria!^  whether 
they,  without  bttlily  Labour,  Widi  fiich 
Knowledge,  couM  feeep  tfaemffehes  em*- 
ployed  in  the  prt3per  tlutie^  of  the  Mind« 
wididttt  feekbg  unneceflary  or  ufele6 
Knowledge;  and  tliat it h  wntten  for  a 
Warning  to  their  Race,  to  IbHow  tfaetr 
refpe^ivfe  Duties,  and  not  feck  for  Im^- 
ptdfe,  or  anneceflary  Knowledge. 

What  Adv^afttage  Man  had  obtahed  if 
he  had  performed thefb  Conditions,  hasnot 
been  funy  revealed,  and  dierefbre  I  leave 
It  to  the  Divines  lo  t^Oa  about  it.  Btit 
after  thofe  Conditions  were  bttite,  Man 
Was  put  upon  another  foot,  whether  the 
Inftindts  in  Man  and  Woman  were 
altered  after  their  FaB,  and  adapted  to  dieh: 
new  Stale,  and  fitted  for  Society,  xft 
whether  they  are  now  as  they  were  itt 
firft,  I  undertake  not  to  determine.  But 
their  Bodies  and  Minds  were  toth  to 
grow  and  keep  pace  one  with  anodfcer, 
their  Souh  Were  to  have  no  means  <k 
communicating  Knowledge  oiie  to  another, 
but  by  InftrudtiOQ  6v  Example,  not 
any  means  of  acquiring  it  (except  fm- 
mediatcly  from  God)  but  by  the  joint 
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Ad^fiance  .of  their  Bodw>  wd  by  wmr 
|)aring  things  trsuiihuttcd  to  the  Soul  1^ 
thdt  Senfts.  Tise  Race  ofMan  were  to  1^ 
€Qmpo6'd.of  two  8exe»  of  cUfiiareat  Ag(9» 
and  each  Pecfon,  in  a  different  JEUqk  or 
StadoD,  were  to  liitve;4ifferQat  Capacstios 
of  Miod,  and  diySeceot  Abilities  ,of  Boi^i 
find  perhaps  dilSereot  Inclinations  to  thui« 
4>r  diat  StiKlyi  Employment,  I^ibour,  '&c, 
Man  was  not,  now,  to  <at  «the  deticate 
Pruits  and  Herba^of  Pamdiie,  but  to  eat 
«he  -Herbs  of  the  Fidd^  which  would  not 
'be  procured  without  Labour^  and  when 
^ocured  would  be  far  (hort  in  Ooodnei^. 
Menjwere  to  live  after  ^ifio-ent  manoerSi 
ieod  upon. different  forts  of  Food^  wear 
.different  forts  of  Habits^  &>  diat  all  forts 
of  Studies  might  be  purfiied,  all  forts  of 
Emplc^onelits  and  labour  perfortned^  all 
ibrts  of  Food  confumed,  all  forts  of 
Nec^ffiuries  for  Habits,  &c.  iiied.  And  ^ 
^th^  were  to  be  under  Laws  and  Re* 
-ifaaunts  to  one  another^  and  frotxi  above^ 
^^amn  to  he  under  the  government  of  their 
Paroits  wfailft  youngs  and  Und^r  their 
ishief  Parent  afterwards ;  were  to  live  in 
iPaqpdUes  and  Societies^  were  toemplc»$f 
their  minds  id  purfuit  of  Knowledge,  In* 
c^ndol),  &c,  and  their  Bodies  in  Labour^ 
-to^npcute  NeCei&ries  imd  Convfclwnces  > 
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were  to  ufe  their  Inftinds,  PaffioM,  or 
Inclinations,  to  provide  for  their  well 
being,  and  for  Procreation,.  Education, 
&c.  according  to  Rules  and  their  AfFcdions, 
fuch  as  Conjugal,  Paternal,  Filial, 
Fraternal,  Servial,  and  Political,  to  anfwer 
all  the  ends  of  Families  and  Societies, 
and  were  obliged  to  be  juft,  merciful, 
and  kind ;  fo  that,  as  they  were  to  h% 
of  different  Ages,  of  different  Capacities 
of  Mind,  and  different  Strength  of  Body, 
they  might  each  have  opportunity  in 
their  feveral  Stations,  to  exercife  fbcial 
Virtues,  and  affift  each  other  in  procu- 
ring each,  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies, 
and  in  improving  Knowledge,  Divine  and 
Human/  Indeed  at  firfl  it  was  neceflary, 
that  the  Life  of  Man  fhould  be  very  long, 
that  the  firft  Parents  might  inftradt  their 
Race,  and  each  Parent  their  Children, 
before  their  Fore-fathers  had  acquired 
fufficient  Knowledge  to  inftrud  them, 
that  they  might  gain  it  by  their  own  Ex- 
perience. But  the  Life  of  Man  was  after- 
wards (as  their  Numbers,  means  of  attain^ 
ing  Knowledge,  &c.  have  incrcafed)  by 
degrees  fhortned,  and  adapted  to  depend 
upon  his  Parents  and  Tutors,  till  he  \fc 
inftruded,  afterwards  to  live  till  his 
Children  were  educated,  inftru&ed,  &c. 

till 
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tiU  he  might  have  an  opportuinty  to  per- 
form all  thefocial  Duties  j  and  after  that, 
by  the  decay  of  his  Body,  to  bring  his 
mind  to  Submiilion,  Contemplation,  &r. 
The  parts  of  their  Bodies,  the  length  of 
their  Infancy,  the  neceffity  they  have  for 
Food,  Clothing,  Inftrudion,  &c.  were 
all  adapted  for  being  educated  in  Society ; 
their  Hands  were  to  procure  what  they 
wanted;  their  Minds  were  todired,  and 
their  Tongues  were  to  ihftru<S,  others  5 
and  every  part  of  Body  and  Mind  were  to 
be  employed  in  every  part  of  their  Lives 
in  focial  Duties.  Every  fort  of  neceilary 
Science  was  to  be  firft  difcovered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  to  be  communicated 
by  fome,  and  underftood  by  others,  with 
much  Time  and  Labour  y  and  every  thing 
was  contrived  to  be  procured  with  fuch  a 
degree  or  proportion  of  Labour;  and 
mod  things  by  the  joint  Labour  of  many, 
to  afford  them  NecefTaries  to  keep  their 
Bodies  in  repair ;  fo  that  fome  might  em* 
ploy  their  Minds  and  Strength  to  govern  ; 
ibme  (I  may  fay  fome  few)  whofe  Minds 
were  endowed  with  Intellects,  and  their 
Bodies  with  Organs  to  reafon,  invent, 
dictate,  and  inftrudt,  might  inflruA ;  and 
many  to  Labour  purfue  thofe  DIftates, 
^c*  And  fome  for  their  Incapacity,  whilfl 
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jbun^,  were  to  fie  maintained  afriSf"  In-^ 
ftriidtcd;  ind  otfiers,  ^f  want  of  Abififie*^ 
or  ibr  wafit  cff  Stren^h  in  old.  Age,  kfkxt 
16  be  hiaintaincd  without  Lttbotr,  6¥ 
6th^r  preierit  advantage  to  the  reft  j  fb  (ftat 
ifhfe  Government  of^.fome,  the  KnoWltdge 
6f  others,  fitnd  the  Labour  of  others^  w,ai 
io  cohtfibiitfe  to  the  Gctod  df  all.  If  the 
Aiigelick  Part  governed  the  eotporea! 
Part,  exercis'd  it's  own  natural  Fiinttions. 
kept  the  Inflitids  .and  Inclinations  ot 
the  Body,  virlthin  the  lawful  Rales  for 
procuring  Nfeceflaries  for  keeping  it  m  re- 

{)air,  for  Propagation,  ^c.  and  diredcd 
he  efFcds  of  thofe  Ihrtinds,  it*6  Pdfiiohs, 
as  Love,  Hatred/ Defire,  Averfibtt,  Pear, 
Anger,  Gfr.  to  their  proper  ObjcSs,  ac- 
cording to  the  \a<n%  of  Nature,  fincb  re- 
vealed^ or  rather  explain 'd  in  the  feveral 
Dilpenfatlons,  it  has  plcasM  ^bd  to  re- 
Veal,  that  that  Agent,  which  the  Atbeifts 
call  Chance,  (hall,  after  the  Death  of  tftie 
Body,  and  Difiblutioh  of  the  Parts  at  the 
laft  Day,  jumble,  as  they  call  it,  the 
Atoms  of  our  Bodies  together  again  ;  and 
after  the  t<vo  Parts  have  been  fepArated, 
they  (hall  be  united  and  advanc;e"d  to  an 
Xngelick  State.  If  the  Corporeal  Part 
prevail,  arid  feduce  the  Angclick  Part  to 
pifobedience,  to  fisf  it'^s  incJlinatibns   on 

wrong 


wroag  OlgQ^y  <:onti:ai7  to  the  Ri^«$  &i 
IaiUn(3i  Reafos,  and  ^vektipq^  they  were 
alfo  to  be  re^uiuted^  b|^  degiaded  ^d 
and  ponilh'dj  eqwdly  fo  their  degcee$of 
Denjerit. 

Man  having  ^il'd  in  purfumg  lus  way 
to  Heaven,  by  a  State  of  Life  nearly  An- 

Slicks  was,  through  God's  intervening 
ercy,  by  n^ew  Conditions^  or  a  new 
Covenant,  put  vpon  trkl  to  work  hiy 
way  thither,  by  paying  a  grateful  Ho^ 
oaage  in  Mind  and  Body  to  his  Creator^ 
and  performing  ibciai  Dutjei,  It  was 
found  now  by  dear  Expcrienoc^  ihatif 
Ad^nkind  had  not  bodily  Employments^ 
|hey  would  be  coatiopaUy  dcung  Mifchief ; 
and  what  fitter  or  aiQr«  natural  Employ- 
tnent  could  God  find  M«n»  ^o  ^o  a0w 
In  produciog^  educating,  inftnjd^g^  and 
xnainftuning  iheir  own  3pecies,  tg  hritig 
iJiem  to  the  «nd  \»  dc$gn'4  theoa  for,  to 
join  with  him  ^  procreate  and  make  thoie 
Cneatm^es  iiappy,  which  he  bad  i:reated  a 
#Lace  of)  and  done  Iw  Part  to  m^z  thena 
ib.  What  aottld  he  do  more  ttoxeaipnable 
Cr«aiUires^  than  io  cneate  them,  and  nuE^n? 
fQ  ftiflaiv  tfaom^  ao4  g^  ^h^m  Parts  and 
Powers  40  ^  forward,  aod  make  it  tb( 
ftertns  of  4M»r  Happin^fs^  to  do  the  reft 
'fficiproQil^  foT  «ne  #^other  themfi^cs- 
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The  l^arts  of  the  World  might  have*bccn 
adapted  to  yield  Food,  Clothing,  &c, 
and  the  Parts,  of  the  Body,  &c.  might 
have  been  more  properly  adapted  to  pro- 
cure Neccffaries  with  Icfs^  Labour.  Nay, 
Man  might  have  been  made  Angelick, 
and  needed  none  of  thefe  Things ;  but 
being  maintained  without  Employment, 
Would  not  anfwer  the  ftate  of  his  Pro- 
bation, in  this  ftate  of  Society.  If  there 
had  been  too  much  Plenty,  and  too  little 
Labour,  'tis  pretty  eafy  to  guefs  how  the 
cafe  would  have  flood,  between  Parents 
and  Children,  Maflers  and  Servants, 
Princes  and  People  j  but  the  fize,  quantity, 
number,  duration,  &c.  of  Man,  and  each 
other  fort  of  Creatures,  and  Things,  were 
made  in  proportion  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  ends  aforefaidj  and  every  Thing  out 
of  Paradife,  in  the  whole  Creation,  ap- 
purtenant to  this  Globe,  was  adapted  to 
keep  them  in  Societies,  and  to  keep  then) 
employed  in  thofe  Duties,  during  the 
feveral  Ages  of  the  World.  Some  Things 
were  framed  to  afford  Things  in  that  pro-r 
portion ;  and  fome  Things  to  deftroy  and 
hinder  Things  from  increafing  in  Plenty, 
beyond  that  proportion.  Some  Things 
were  difficult  to  be  taken,  fonie  difficult 
to  be  produced,  and  fome  difficult  to  be 

mad^ 
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made  ufeful,  and  fome  difficult  to  be  diP 
*  covered ;  fome  difficult  to  be  won  when 
difcover'd  \  fome  to  be  fetched  from  dif* 
tant  Places ;  f^me  Creatures  to  keep  them 
in  Societies,  and  fome  to  oblige  them  to 
preferve  thofe  which  are  ufeful ;  fome 
Things  to  employ  the  Heads  of  the  In- 
telligent, to  difcover  and  contrive,  and 
.  others  the  Hands  of  the  Labourers  to 
Work,  and  mod  things  to  need  the 
Affiftance  of  many  Heads  and  many 
Hands  to  contrive,  procure,  and  make 
them  ufeful ;  and  all  the  feveral  Difpen-» 
fations  were  fuited,  to  keep  up  this  pro- 
portion. To  Adam  and  Eve^  as  it  feems 
were  only  given  Fruits,  and  Seeds  for 
Meat,  whilft  in  Paradife,  two  Fruits 
excepted.  If  it  was  forbidden  to  eat 
Fleih  before  the  Flood,  there  was  no  other 
u(e  to  propagate  the  number  of  the  Beads, 
except  to  offer  in  Sacrifice,  or  to  eat  up 
the  Grafs,  &c.  and  keep  the  Earth  clean, 
as  they  were  all  to  be  deftroy'd,  except  a 
Pair  of  eacK  at  the  Flood*  Bat  to  pre-^ 
vent  Man  from  having  too  grc^t  Plenty  of 
Food,  if  the  upclean  were  only  forbidden, 
the  Inditution  of  facrificing  the  clean 
Beafts  (though  the  pradice  only,  and  not 
the  Inftitution  is  mentioned)  'tis  likely 
fvas  to  the  fame  end.    It  feems  as  if  either 
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Aiam  knew  die  uics  of  each  Beaft^  ^d« 
&c.  and  that  Knowledge  was  detiv^'d 
down»  or  die  that  it  was  reveal'd  and  dU 
fe£bed>  for  before  the  Flood,  the  Text 
diAinguifhesthem  byQean  and  Unclean  ^ 
and  £ough  Mofes  mentions  the  Sqrts  of 
Vegetables  Men  might  eat,  there  was  no 
Oc^afion  to  mention  the  Beafls,  becauiek 
was  to  be  done  in  his  Law,  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  Order  of  Men  at; 
firft  to  inftrud:  the  reft  but  Parents,  and 
dbere  feem'd  no  Neceflity  in  Natural  Re^ 
ligion,  becaufe  it  was  in^rinted  in  every 
ooen  and  every  one  was  thereby  impuls'd 
to  perform  his  q^h  Duty«  in  intruding, 
obeying,  and  a&ing  i  who  were  to  offer 
the  Sacri£k:es,  whether  any  one,  or  only 
the  Fathers  or  Heads  of  Families,  is  not 
clearly  direded  but  by  Practice.  The  ge- 
neral Permiffion  to  ufe  all  Fk(h,  Fiib, 
&€.  except  Blood,  from  the  Flood,  to  the 
Mofaic  Laws,  &em'd  to  be  iiUblutely  ae<p 
ce^^,  while  the  Earth  was  fl^rile  and 
produced  no  great  Plenty  of  Fruits  or 
Herbs,  till  it  was  meliarated  by  the  natu- 
lal  Agents,  or  cultivated  by  Labour,  and 
the  Trees,  Plants,  &£.  had  fprung^ 
i^ead^  or  been  planted,  fown,  &c^ 
The  CoiEifufion,  and  thence  the  Neceffity 
x£  .acquiring   the  Knowledge  of  Lan^ 
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giiiigis  to  ihdft  tvho  W(kM  ftddj,  <«vh9 
Hktljr  ccnltrived  tb  eMptoy  Youlh« 
#b^  P^renti  being  ticfa,  troidd  noli 
f&f^  to  i^our  $  and  itt  being  g^mdralljp 
^hpte&fanttotk^Mlndeif  Yoddi)  peifaaps 
fo  tlial^e  fhe  A^ttifhion  ctf  Knowiedgo 
fiiorie  dfificulti  «ipbciflll]r  to  thofe  wh^ 
Itf iHds  irfe  not  ^pted  for  Knowledge^ 
^  perhlap^  Mib  to  pfe««hit  mdre  beng 
bred  to  ititdy  tht^  krife  ifecdStry,  and  to 
brevent  Briprbf^&ble  Of  tinnedefiki^  Stncfas 
tb  which  Nfdfikind  Is  (o  prone. 

Pbar4oh  a  Hitiatken  coald  &/)  that  idte^ 
lids,  or  vrant  of  Employment,  made  d» 
Peoplb  of  §hiel  afk  to  go  to  \^rfhip  th« 
Wd,  whidi  he  took  to  be  falfe  Wor(hiti} 
^  whenf^^ir  they  vir«-e  Idle,  ihdweiifed 
in  the  Wlldernefs,  they  fell  to  Idokfry 
dr  Rebdiioh.  Tfiofe  BeSifte,  Birds,  &r. 
#hich  #<frfe  calfed  ilttdean  at  Uie  Ftood, 
^d  *iaa  Hkefy  Were  fotbidddn^  and  were 
Si  ft  appears  'ekprefsly  fdrbidden  ia  the 
fid^aic  L^W,  %p^  plainly  to  be  foch  as 
fiibft  of  thcirh  ^brt  kitetided  for  Other  Q&s, 
aM  tb  bedf  gf^ler  Servketb  Mbn^  than 
thKy  ^duld  be  tor  iPodd,  «hd  thofe  Sort) 
fbrbid^n,  Which  hatre  ifo  other  tife  bat 
Food,  xfire  tis  lifcdy  forbidden,  to  pre* 
tent  thfeir  having  too  »feat  Ple«ty  <Jf  Food 
|h   that  )a{ge  plelfituul  Cbaittry>   iB-oofi 

whence 
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whence  they  had  driven  the  Inhabitants,' 
and  were  not  able  to  flock  it ;  and  the.  In- 
ilitution  of  Sacrifices,  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  Levitical  Laws,  G?r.  bcfidcs,  their 
religious  and  typical  Ends^  feein  to  be 
contrived  to  difcipUne,  and  keep  the  Jews 
cmploy'd,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  univerM  Cuftom  of  Idolatry,  ufed 
among  their  Neighbours,  and  Idlenefs  > 
and  the  Expence  of  Riches,  and  Beafls 
employed  in  Sacrifices,  and  the  Numbers 
of  Hands  employed  about  facfificirig,  the 
Number  of  Feafts,  Holydays,  Of c.  to  pre- 
vent their  Excefs  of  Food  ;  and  after- 
wards  the  Prophets  make  frequent  Com- 
plaints, that  fulncfs  of  Bread,  was  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  their  Idolatry,*  Rebellion,  and 
other  Vices. 

.  There  was  a  Neceflity  for  Orders  of 
Men,  to  officiate  and  inflro£t  in  Revealed 
Religion,  and  of  a  conftant  Succeffion,  as 
much,  or  more  than  there  was  to  promul- 
gate it  at  firfl ;  becaufe  there  has  been  a 
conftant  Succeffion'  of  new  People,  who 
could  not  fee  the  Execution  of  the  Powers, 
by  which  it  was  cftablifh'd  or  promul- 
gated, and  who  were  not  born  with  any 
Inflinds  todircift  themfelves,  or  inflrui^ 
their  Children.  And  becaufe  the  Know- 
ledge in  reading  at  firf):,  and  after  of  un^ 
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derftanding  Langoages  and  Study,  was  ne» 
ceflary  to  inform  thofe  Orders  how  to  un* 
derftand,  believe,  and  a&  themfelves,  and 
to  enable  them  to  diredt  others  how  t6 
.believe  and  ad.  The  Chriftian  Religion, 
in  great  Mercy,  is  quitted  of  that  load  of 
Ceremomes  and  Expence,  and  adapted  to 
the  Time  when  the  Earth  fhould  be  more 
fully  ftock'd  with  People,  when  they 
fhould  have  more  Employment  in  pro- 
curing Neceilaries,  and  greater  Neceffity 
to  relieve  the  Poor  ;  and  is  abfolutely 
adapted  to  the  natural  Rules  of  Society, 
and  was  never  intended  to  drive  People  in- 
to Monafteries  and  Nunneries,  but  to  keep 
them  out,  and  make  them  perform  the 
Duties  of  Society,  and  prevent  them  from 
filing  into  the  Vices  and  Errors  which 
reclufe  People  unavoidably  do. 

Exhortations  in  the  Gofpel,  were  to 
wean  the  Rich  from  an  over-fondnefs  of 
this  World,  fo  much  in  Pradlice  among 
the  Heathens,  and  to  perfuade  them  to 
relieve  the  Neceflities  of  the  Poor,  af- 
flided,  which  would  increafe  with  the 
Changes  in  Government,  Changes  in  Re- 
ligion, Changes  of  Neighbours,  and  by 
a  vaft  increafe  of  People,  upon  a  Motive 
of  Charity,  or  brotherly  Afiedion  to  all, 
in  return  of  Chrift's  Redemption,  and  to 

make 


teflke  botb  ^iepoad  upon  herca:6)cr  for  dleir 
Hftppineii. 

T|ie  iottiicate  Studies  of  L^nguage^^ 
Law,  Scteace^  and  evea  of  liie  Works  of 
Codj  were  ackipted  CD  emjdoyiiie  Time 
of  thofe,  who^  by  bpinjg  fjceed  from  f^tfu- 
^ur  by  tbeir  £fU^,  hv$c  Ikde  •otber 
Sfnploymentj  which  were  a&tiently  the 
Work  of  thp  Chiefs  of  Families^  who 
had  the  greatfft  EAates.  If  ^is  D«ty 
vrerewdl  perform'd,  loany  Perfims  would 
t>e  better  empl<^'d  than  they  are,  and 
there  needed  not  be  fo  great -BAates  dedi- 
tilted  to  educate  and  mointaw  ^Pesfons  of 
iow  Eilaces^  wkbeut^xiraoidisiaty  Barts^ 
to  fuch  trios }  nor  the  Sciences  would  not 
49eoomea  Trade  for  the  Pfofi^fibr&taeattovc 
▼aft  £ftates  from  the  f  eft^  nor  die  FeriooG 
would  not  disgrace  the  Offices^  nor 
^ofe  who  were  made  fk  to  labour^  be 
maintained  to  no  Purpdfe  by  foch  8Mk« 
<nen^. 

The  vegetable  Matter,  the  Origiii  of 
idlFood,  which  was  to  be  oultvrated,  and 
produce  NeeeiO^f ies  imoiediately  ^for  fomCj 
tind  they  for  others,  and  Jeoner  or  later 
for  aU'Creaturee,  lay  upon  the  Surface^  or 
^as  to  be  brou^  .thit^r  by  Deprees^  bf 
natufral  .Agents,  fuch  as  BdhalatblKi 
9latns«  &c.  and  iqoft  of  the  natural  Ma-* 
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tiufes  lye  near  it«  The  roug^  Stones  c&u^ 
monly  lye  upon  or  near  the  Surface  ;  and 
tbofe  Sorts  in  Quarries  are  crack'd  and  in 
cx>AveB]ent  Sizes  ready  fer  buildittg  Hooft^^ 
Fences^  &c.  The  better  or  more  curious 
Sorts  ^e  fbme  deep,  fome  difficult  to  be 
cut  «o  proper  Skses,  feme  ht  diftant  from 
the  Pkces  where  they  are  to  be  ufed ; 
where  diere  is  noStcme^  coofimonly  there  n 
Oay  upon  the  Sur&ce,  or  Timber,  Qc.  or 
otiier  Things  which  with  near  the  fiune 
Degree  of  Labour  iupfdy  their  Uies.  The 
Metals  and  Minerals  (except  Bay«-Salt)  in 
^  hot  Gountries  lye  fome  deep,  fooie 
difficult  to  be  difcover'd,  fome  charged 
with  Wateri,  all  difficult  to  be  prepared, 
and  made  oi  pn^r  Skse,  Figure,  (Sc. 
and  ufeful  to  eoiploy  the  Heads  and 
Hand  of  Men,  and  aUb  to  fecure  necefla^ 
fy  Proportions  to  every  Age»  The  Earth 
mA  (he  Properties  or  Abilities  of  pro- 
^cing,  and  the  Seas  <^  breeding  ^nd 
deeding  at  -die  firft,  or  foon  after  the  De^ 
luge,  as  plentifoUy  as  they  have  now,  elfe 
they  would  not  have  maintain'd  Men  as 
they  have  been,  or  ihall  be  farther  Mul- 
tiplied; and  perhaps^  if  they  had  not 
fyroduced  in  every  Part,  fome  Sorts  of 
Trees,  Plants,  &c.  and  the  Land  been 
itock'd  with  Beafts,  Birds,  Infeds,  &4. 

and 
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and  the  Sea  been  ftock'd  .with  FKh,  fooit 
after  the  Creation  or  Deluge,  the  vegeta- 
ble Matter  would  have  corrupted  for  want 
of  Circulation,  and  rendered  the  Air  un- 
wholfome,  or  the  Earth  unfruitful,  when 
Men  increased,  and  by  Degrees,  have 
flood  in  need  of  almofl  every  Part  of  it 
and  them.  Indeed  the  Rain  wa(hes  the 
Ground,  and  carries  away  the  loofe  vege- 
table Matter,  anddifiblv'd  Parts  of  Bodies 
into  the  Rivers  and  Seas,  and  perhaps  brings 
it  back  again  by  Exhalations  and  Rains  me- 
liorated. But  I  think  that  would  not  have 
beenfufficient,  efpecially  in  great  Droughts^ 
to  have  kept  the  Air  wholfome.  If  the 
Earth  had  needed  no  cultivating,  and  the 
Stones,  Minerals,  &r.  had  been  laid 
ready  upon  the  Surface^  fit  for  Ufe  in  every 
Place,  there  had  been  lefs  Occaiion  for 
Man's  Labour,  or  the  joint  Knowledge 
and  Labour  of  Men,  and  lefs  Engage- 
ments to  enter  into  Society  upon  that  Ac- 
count* And  if  the  Climates  had  been 
moderate  and  uniform,  there  thad  been 
lefs  Occafion  for  (Shelter  or  Defence 
againfl  Heat  and  Cold,  lefs  Occaiion  for 
Houfes,  Fu(^l,  Qfr,  But  as  thefe  Things 
are^  the  Ground  cannot  be  cultivated^ 
Buildings  cannot  be  rais'd,  no  Minerals  can 
be  procured  and  madeufeful}  nothing  can 

be 
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be  made  convenient  and  fit  for  cofi«^ 
iiderable  Numbers  to  inhabit^  nothing 
can  be  exchang'd  from  remote  Parts^ 
bat  by  tbe  joint  Afiiftance  of  Num- 
bers of  Men,  of  different  Capaci** 
ties.  Abilities,  and  Employments)  iome 
to  invent,  fome  to  nuke  Inftruments, 
fome  to  contrive,  fome  to  labour,  &c. 
fo  that  one  may  conclude,  the  Earth 
was  made  for  Society  j  and  the  greatell 
Part  of  the  Materials  in  it,  can  only  be 
cnjoy'd  by  Society,  and  that  every  Thing 
in  it  is  ufeful  to,  or  made  ufeful  by,  So<» 
ciety. 

The  Grals,  Herbs,  and  Trees,  which 
were  fome  for  one  Ufe,  and  fome  for  ano- 
ther, were  fo  interfpers'd  and  mixed  upon 
the  Surface,  and  the  Times  of  growing 
and  decaying  fucceeded  one  another  fo  at 
the  Beginning,  that  thofe  Creatures  which 
were  to  feed  upon  Grafs,  Seeds,  Fruits, 
Roots,  &c,  (hould  each  find  Employment 
in  gathering  their  Food ;  that  Men  at  firft 
might  gather  Plants,  Fruits,  Roots,  and 
Seeds,  fofficient  for  their  Suftenance  ;  cut 
down  Timber  or  Wood  for  Shelter  or 
Houfes,  and  that  as  Men  fhould  increafe^ 
they  (hould  find  Employment,  in  invent* 
ing  Inltmments  and  Means,  and  labour 
in  weeding  the  ufelefs  Plants,  Bufhes,  CSc^ 
.  Vol.  XIL  D  out 
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out  of  the  Ground  they  intended  to  im- 
prove ;  in  cultivating  the  Ground,  fb wing 
the  ufeful  Seeds,  planting  the  ufeftkl  Plants 
a«d  Trees,  gatherii^  the  Fruit,  Seeds, 
&r.  making  them  fit  for  Ufe,  cutting 
down,  hewing,  and  carrying  the  Timber, 
huilding  Houfes,  Ships,  G?r.  The  Ho- 
ney is  fo  diipers'd  upon  the  Leaves  of  moft 
Sorts  of  Plantsi,  that  the  Bees  find  Employ- 
ment in  coUeding  it.  The  Leaves  of  the 
Trees,  which  are  moft  of  them  out  of  the 
Reach  of  Cattle,  and  the  Leaves  of  Shrubs 
and  Weeds,  whofe  Tafte  prevents  Cattle 
from  eating  them,  and  feem  to  be  Food 
for  nothing,  employ  moft  of  the  loiedt 
kbd.  in  nuking  their  Nefts,  and  laying 
their  Eggs  in  them,  in  their  Seafons,  and 
though  there  be  fuch  a  great  Quantity  of 
fuch  Leaves,  almoft  in  every  Place,  the 
Infeifts  are  fully  employed  in  gathering  the 
proper  Parts  for  each  of  their  Food,  and 
moftiy  prevented  thereby  from  breeding 
and. feeding  upon  the  Grafs,  and  Plants,  and 
Grain,  commonly  made  Ufe  of  by  Beafts 
and  Man.  Though  fometimes  the  Labour 
of  Man,  and  Ptodods  of  the  Earth,  are  in 
ipme  Parts  invifibly  deftroy'd  by  the  fmali 
Aninuils,  and  thereby  too  much  Plenty 
prevented.  If  the  vegetable  Matter  were 
more  upon  the  Surface  before  the  Flood, 

and 
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and  readier  to  yield  Fruit,  or  purer  Fruit, 
with  little  Labour,  and  had  continued  fo 
after  the  Flood,  and  had  produced  all  ufe- 
fill  Fruits,  Seeds,  Plants,  Herbs,  Trees, 
G?r.  and  no  Weeds,  ufelefs  Shrubs,  Buflies, 
Woods,  ^c.  and  had  continued  to  pro- 
duce them  with  little  Labour,  it  would  be 
the  (ame  as  Paradife,  and  Men  would 
have  had  more  Opportunity  of  Idlenefs 
and  Excefs,  and  litde  Employment  to 
procure  them,    and  would   have  had  no  ^ 

Engagements  upon  that  Account  to  enter 
into  Societies,  nor  no  Opportunity  of  per- 
forming many  of  the  focial  Duties  in  So- 
ciety. In  the  hot  Climates,  where  Man 
fet  out  at  firft,  fome  few  Plants,  and 
Fruits,  and  Hoots,  which  were  neceffary, 
were  ready,  and  but  few  Things  were 
ncccflary  there  for  a  few  People.  Few 
Things  will  be  produced  now  out  of  the 
Earth  without^  that  due  Proportion  of  the 
joint  Labour  of  Men  in  Society,  every 
thing  is  difficult  to  be  produced,  and  then 
to  need  fo  much  manufacturing  before 
they  are  fit  for  Ufe,  as  to  afford  Employ- 
ment in  the  fame  Proportion.  Every  fort 
of  Food,  Cloathing,  ^c.  to  be  produced 
or  manufactured,  requires  fb  many  Hands, 
or  fo  many  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Employ- 
ments, that  every  thing  is  made  to  force 
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US  intoFamilies,  and  to  keep  us  in  Tribes 
and  Societies,  the  fevcral  Seafons  of  the. 
Year  are  contrived,  fonie  to  corrupt  what 
the  other  has  produced  of  fome  things ; 
and  that  one  Par  t  may  fpend  what  another 
has  produc'd  of  other  things,  fo  that 
there  may  be  no  Excefs,  or  want  of  Em- 
ployment for  Man's  Induftry  and  Labour* 
Night  is  contriv'd  that  Man  might  not 
have  100  much  Time  to  labour  abroad, 
and  might  ftand  in  need  of  Houfes,  Com- 
pany, fheher  from  Heat  and  Cold,  and 
Wet,  Light,  Fuel,  Gfr*  As  Men  have 
increas'd  in  Numbers  and  Knowledge, 
they  have  found  out  Means  to  make  Beafts> 
Hoifes,  Gfr.  aflift  in  tilling  the  Ground, 
and  carrying  the  ProduSs,  6fr.  and  in- 
vented Engines  and  Inftruments  of  Wood. 
Iron,  6fr.  and  made  Water,  Wind,  ana 
Fire,  aflift  in  preparing  them  for  Uic,  to 
fl'iorten  their  Labour,  and  afford  Nc- 
ceffariesfor  greater  Numbers:  And  though 
they  have  invented  Ships,  and  made  tne 
Wind  ferve  to  tranfport  things  from 
Place  to  Place,  yet  the  Diftance  by  Sea 
or  Land,  from  Places  where  Things  ard, 
or  are  produced  to  where  they  are  needed, 
are  contrived  that  thofe  things  may  not 
be  procured  without  a  due  Proportion  of 
Labour,  and  of  joint  Numbers  in  Society : 

Though 
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Thoogh  as  Men  have  increas'd  in  Know-  * 
ledge  and  Invention  to  (horten  Labour, 
they  have  increas'd  in  extravagant  Ex- 
pence,  fo  that  their  Labour  to  procure 
what  they  fancy  they  Want  is  almoft  as 
great  as  formerly.  And  as  they  have  re* 
moved  into  colder  Climates,  where  the 
JEarth  affords  greater  Quantities,  and  more 
iubflantial  Food  for  ufeful  Beaftp,  and 
Man  thicker  Habits,  warmer  Houfes, 
greater  Plenty  of  Fuel,  (3c.  there  the 
Winters  are  longer  to  confume  the  Pro- 
duds,  and  the  reft  are  more  needed. 
When  Societies  fettle  upon  Parts  of  Con- 
tinents, where  there  are  great  Defer ts  ad- 
joining, which  yielded  nothing  but  a  wild 
Beaft,  or  a  Bird  by  Chance ;  the  Timber 
Trees,  which  were  too  ftrong  for  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Grafs,  and  Weeds,  overfhaded, 
and  over-run  them,  and  cover'd  the  Coua- 
try  in  thofe  Defcrts,  are  ufeful  in  niany  re- 
fpedis  for  Building,  Shipping,  TurpentiiK^ 
RoHn,  Picch,  Tar,  &c.  and  pay  for  the  La- 
i|^ur  of  cleaniing  the  Ground;  and  as  faras 
•they  go,  all  ufelefe  Woods,  Weeds,  &c.  are 
deftroy'd,  or  kept  within  Compaf? ;  nay, 
ibmetimes  deftroy'd  too  nearj  for  the 
Furze.  Heath*Broom,  Gfr.  are  Weeds  in 
fofnc  rlace$,  where  they  have  Plenty  of 
Wood,  Coal,  &c.  and  a^-e  fow'd,    and 
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found  ufeful  iii  others ;  and  oiay  be  fb, 
where  they  arc  Weeds  now,  when  the 

,  Wood,  Coal,  G?^.  are  fpent  there.  If 
the  moft  ufeful  Sorts  of  Vegetables  had 
been  produced  without  Labour,  Mankind 
would  have  liv'd  wild,  as  they  do  in  many 
of  the  hot  Countries,  where  they  can  fub* 
fift  to  this  Day  ;  and  the  colder  Countries, 
where  /nothing  can  be  procured,  without 
fowing  and  Labour,  has  been  a  means  to 
force  their  Inhabitants  more  ftriftly  into 
Societies,  and  other  Reafons,  of  which 
more  hereafter.  And  I  may  conclude  of 
Vegetables,  as  of  the  Parts  of  the  Earth, 
that  the  greateft  Part  of  each  was  made 
for,  and  only  to  be  enjoy'd  by,  Society, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  is  ufeful  to,  or 
fnade  ufeful  by.  Society. 

Some  Beafts  were  to  feed  upon  Graft, 
ibme  upon  feveral  forts  of  them ;  fomc 
were  tame  and  depended  upon  Man,  and 

,  required  Man's  Care  and  Labour  for 
managing  and  protefting  them;  fome 
were  eafy  to  be  taken  ;  ibme  ravenoifj^ 
'  and  made  to  deftroy  and  prevent  the  ufe** 
fill  Creatures  from  increafing  too  faft, 
and  growing  too  plentiful,  and  fdt^ced 
Man  to  take  Care  and  Labour  to  proteft 
a  (Jompleat  Number  of  the  tame  ufeful 
Creatures  from  being  deftroy'd  by  them. 

Some 
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Some  were  wild,  fleet  or  cunnitig,  aijd 
difficult  to-  be  taken,  aiid  Inftrumcnts  and 
Labour  were  neceffary  to  take  them. 
Some  other  Creatures  which  naturally  de- 
ftroyed  thofe  Sorts,  were  made  tame,  pr 
capable  of  being  made  tame,  and  affiftant 
to  Man  in  deftroying  the  ufekfs  wild  ra- 
venous ones,  in  taking  the  ufefui  wild 
ones,  in  protecting  the  tame  ones. 
*Some  were  tamed  and  made  ufefui  to 
Man,  to  affift  him  in  cultivating  tHe 
Ground,  Carriage,  ^c.  When  Men  fet 
out  at  firft,  if  they  eat  Flefli  then,  or 
however,  after  the  Flood,  they  had  no 
Fle(h  but  what  they  could  catch  ;  and 
when  they  had  made  fome  tame,  the 
Flefti  of  a  few  tame  Beafts,  and  the 
Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheefe,  they  produced, 
was  with  great  difficulty  fecur'd  from  the 
ravenous  Beafls.  And  if  there  had  been 
no  other  Sorts  of  Beafts  created,  but  fuch 
as  are  tame  or  eafy  to  be  taken,  and  for 
the  immediate  Ufe  of  Man,  and  no  others, 
either  to  eat  up  their  Food,  or  to  deftroy 
Part  of  them,  when  there  were  few  Peo- 
ple to  take  and  ufe  them,  and  they  had 
all  multiply 'd  in  Proportion  a:s  they  do, 
there  would  foon  have  been  fuch  Swarms 
of  them,  that  there .  would  have  needed 
no  care  in  preferving  the  tame  Sorts,  and 
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little  Labour  in  procoring  that  Sort  of 
Food  for  Man  i  and  thefe  Sorts  which 
are  ufeful  ai)d  breed  faft,  then,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  Neceflity,  that  they  breed 
%$  faft  now,  would  at  firft^  in  a  (hort 
Time,  if  there  had  been  no  other  Sorts 
to  devour  Part  of  the|n,  have  ov$rAock*d 
t}ie  Earth,  and  ftarv'd  one  another.  But 
as  thofe  wild  £orts  which  devour,  hurt 
not  pnp  another,  but  only  feed  upon  the 
ufeful  Sorts,  that  was  prevented.  And 
though  thk  feem  Peftrudion  and  Wafte, 
fo  long  as  Man  in  each  Age  has  that  due 
Proportion  deiign'd,  there  is  no  more 
Jofs  by  one  Beafl,  Bird,  Fi(b,  Ofr.  eating 
another  ufeful  one,  than  by  Water  being 
foilt  ottt  of  a  Vcflel  upon  the  Ground  ; 
nnce  the  vegetable  or  animal  Parts,  when 
eaten  and  converted,  paiTed  to  the  Parts  of 
another  Animal ;  Part  to  Excrements,  are 
not  loft,  but  put  into  a  new  Motion,  ap- 
ply*d  to  new  Ufes  as  Water  fpilt  is.  If 
there  had  not  been  monftrous,  ravenous, 
deilrudive  BeaAs,  fuch  as  Lyons,  (Sc 
and  terrible  Creatures,  fuch  as  large  Ser- 
p^ts,  and  where  Men  fet  out  at  fir  ft, 
pot  only  to  deftroy  the  Superfluity  of  ufe- 
ful Creatures,  Qfc.  but  to  fright  People 
from  feparating,  and  deflroy  the  Strag- 
gler?, as  there  was  fufficicnt  Means  in  thofe 

Climates^ 
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Clumted  to  live  alone,  while  fc^^,  Men 
were  fo  proud  and  averfe  to  Subjcdion^ 
filial  or  political,  and  fo  fond  of  Liberty 
;Mid  Independency,  that  each  couple 
Would  have  ran  from  the  reft,  liv'd  t<J- 
gethei^  upon  the  Fruits,  Btafts,  &c. 
which  thofe  Countries  afforded  in  Plenty, 
left  their  Parents  when  old^  to  ftarye  and 
turn  favage,  as  many  are  at  this  Day, 
and  created  infinitely  more  Tongues,  Re- 
ligions, &c.  than  can  be  imagined,  and, 
in  the  main^  loft  all  Knowledge  of  God, 
or  their  focial  Duties,  all  Poftability  of 
Improvement  in  Science,  &c.  and  when 
the  Parents  had  died,  and  left  young 
Children,  they  would  have  been  ftarv'd, 
and  thofe  ravenous  Creatures  abound  moft 
in  the  hot  Countries;  I  think  feveral 
Sorts,  peculiar  to  e^ch  Country,  where 
Men  are  moft  liable  to  be  tempted  to 
run  oar,  and  turn  favage  ;  whether  there 
were  more  placed  there  of  each  Sort,  or. 
they  are  fufiered  to  increaie  there  more 
by  Man's  Savagenefs,  deferves  Confide- 
ration.  But  were  there  not  fuch  Crea- 
tures in  thofe  Countries,  where  Men  arte 
alnooft  favage,  to  keep  them  togo* 
ther  in  Tribes,  or  Bands,  they  would 
lleparate  more,  and  be  more  favage« 
Where  Societies  of  Men  have  eftablifti'd 

and 
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and  cultivated  the  whole  Country,  favage 
Beafts  arc.  dcftroy'd,  or  brought  within 
Compafs.  Thofe  which  deftroy  other 
Sorts,  are  dcftroy'd  by  the  Strength  or 
Policy  of  Men,  by  Dogs,  Nets,  Guns, 
Traps,  &c.  and  the  neceffary  Inftinfts, 
manner  of  breeding,  growing,  &c.  in  the 
ufefiil  Sorts  remain ;  Where  Societies  are 
fettled  upon  Parts  of  Continents,  where 
there  are  great  Deferts  adjoining,  and 
thofe  cruel  ravenous  or  deftruftive  Beafts, 
which  (hun  Societies  of  Men,  arc  in  thofe 
Deferts,  Inftin&s  to  breed,  Temptation  of 
feeding  upon  Grafs,  Greens,  &c.  drive 
thofe. Beafts  which  are  unarmed,  fearful, 
and  ufeful,  out  of  thofe  Deferts,  to  among 
Men,  and  give  Men  an  opportunity  of 
talcing  them  •,  and  as  thofe  Deferts  are 
improved  and  inhabited,  thofe  ravenous , 
Beafts  are  dcftroy'd,  or  remove ;  fo  that 
one  may  truly  fay,  the  moft  ravenous 
Beafts,  are  friends  to  Society,  and  the 
ufeful  Sorts  cannot  be  protedled,  enjoy'd, 
or  taken  out  of  Societies,  and  tKat  all 
Beafts  are  ufeful  to,  or  made  ufeful  by. 
Societies,  and  both  find  Men  Employment 
to  provide  for,  inclofe,  preferve,  and  ma- 
nage, the  ufeful  Beafts,  deftroy  the  de- 
ftroyers,  take  the  wild  and  ufeful  ones. 

*  Some 
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Some  Sorts  of  Fowls,  or  Birds,  are 
eaiily  made  tame,  and  depend  upon  Man 
for  Food  and  Prefervation ;  fome  which 
are  ufeful,  are  not  very  difficult  to  be 
taken  ;  fome  devour  and  deftroy  the  ufer- 
ful  ones ;  fome  which  are  wild  and  de- 
ftroy, and  fome  which  are  wild,  and  do 
not  deftroy,  are  made  fo  tame,  as  to  af*- 
iiA  in  taking  the  ufeful  wild  ones ;  fom^ 
arc  wild  and  fwifc,  and  require  Inftru- 
ments  and  Labour  to  deftroy  the  ufelefe, 
and  take  the  ufeful ;  fome  of  them  feed 
upon  uitful  Grain,  and  require  the  Labour 
of  Man  to  deftroy  them  5  fome  ff  them 
feed  upon,  and  deftroy  the  Seeds  of  Weeds, 
and  hinder  them  from  propagating  too 
faft  ;  fome  feed  upon  Carrion  j  fome 
upon  Infeds  at  Land  i  fome  upon  In- 
fers and  fmall  Fifli  in  the  Waters,  and 
fome  amphibioufly,  both  at  Land  and 
in  the  Water.  When  Men  fet  out  at 
jfirft,  'tis  likely  very  few  Towls  came  to 
their   Share,    they  had   neither  fkill  nor  , 

means  to  take  them  ;  and  when  at  iirft, 
they  took  and  kept  fome  of  the  Sorts 
which  may  be  tamed,  they  were  a  Prey 
both  to  the  voracious  Birds,  and  10  fev^-^ 
ral  of  the  voracious  fieafts,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  proteded  and  preferved  ;  and 
as  I  iaid  of  Beafts,  if  non6  but  ufeful  and 

no 
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no  Dcftroycrs  had  been  created,  they 
would  have  bred  fo  as  to  have  eaten  up 
jcvery  Thing,  Fruits,  Grain,  Sfr.  and 
Man  with  Bow  and  Arrow,  or  fuch  In- 
ventions as  they  bad  for  a  long  Time  af^ 
tcr,  could  never  .  have  kept  them  under, 
but  they  would  have  eaten  up  every 
thing,  and  in  the  End  have  ftarved  one 
another  5  but  that  has  been  prevented 
by  the  Deftroyers,  not  only  at  fir  ft,  but 
in  the  uninhabiced  Countries  ever  fincc* 
If  there  had  been  no  Deftroyers,  and 
the  ufeful  ones  been  tame,  or  not  fwift, 
but  esj^  to  have  been  taken,  mankind 
would  have  had  no  Employment  upon 
that  Account,  but  would  have  been 
tempted  to  have  run  out,  and  liv'd  favage 
as  aforefaid ;  but  as  they  are  difHcult  to 
be  taken ;  Men  at  firft  had,  and  even 
the  favage  wild  People  have  ever  fince 
had,  fufficient  Employment  in  taking 
them,  even  with  the  Helps  of  Societies, 
Inventions  of  Guns,  Gfr,  Where  So- 
cieties of  Men.  have  eftablifh'd  and  inha- 
bited whole  Countries,  the  voracious, 
and  thofe  which  deilroy  the  Fruits, 
Grain,  (Sc.  are  deftroy'd  or  brought 
under  by  Hawks,  Dogs,  Nets,  Guns, 
Engines,  Decoys,  ^c.  and  the  tame 
Sorte  are  preferv'4    with  lefs  difficulcy  ; 

but 
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but  both  the  tame  are  proteAed  and  pre-* 
ierv'd,  and  the  wild  taken  with  fuch  a 
due  Proportion  of  Care  and  Labour,  as 
anfwers  the  Pains  taken  about  other  Pro-* 
dufts  of  like  Value.  Where  Societies  are 
fettled  upon  Parts  of  Continents^  where 
there  are  great  Deferts  adjoining  ;  the 
voracious  Fowls,  drive  the  unarmed,  fear* 
ful,  and  ufeful,  out  of  thefe  Deferts,  to 
among  Men,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  taking  them.  And  as  thofe  Deferts  are 
inhabited,  the  Toracious  and  ufelefs  Sorts 
arc  deftroy'd  or  remov'd :  As  their  Wings 
make  the  ufeful  Sorts  difHcult  to  be  taken, 
yet  they  give  thofe  Sorts,  an  oppdrtunity 
to  come  in  our  way  to  be  taken,  which 
without  Wipg^,  could  not ;  for  In{lin£ls 
to  prcfcrve  their  young,  from  Creatures 
in  Deferts,  and  defert  Countries,  drive 
many  Sorts  of  Fowls  annually  into  inha-* 
bited  Countries  to  breed  ^  other  Inftinds 
make  other  Sorts  fliift,  from  one  Cli- 
mate to  another,  to  Places  where  proper 
Food,  Seeds,  Grains,  Infefts,  &€.  will 
be  ready,  and  make  the  defert  Countries, 
mnd  Deferts,  pay  their  Tribute  to  Socie- 
ties. TempeAuous  Weather  makes  the 
mountain  Fowl,  which  feed  upon  Crops, 
Buds,  Berries,  and  perhaps  fome  of  them 
upon  the  Infe<5l:s  there,  come  down  into 
the  inhabited  Vallies,  and  yield  a  Tribute 
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from  the  wild  Mountains.  Inftindt  to 
breed  in  proper  F^aces,  drives  many  fort 
of  Sea  Fowl  to  Land  j  and  tempeftuous 
Weather,  or,  Gfr.  drives  great  Quantities 
of  Sea  Fowl,  which  feed  upon  the  Sea, 
into  the  frefh  Rivers,  Meers,  Ponds,  Gfr. 
and  give  Men  an  opportunity  of  taking 
them,  and  reaping  that  Fruit  of  the  Sea  j 
and  what  is  moft  remarkable,  each  Sort 
give  an  opportunity  to  take  them  in  that 
Seafon,  when  they-  are  in  the  beft  Condi- 
tion, fatteft,  and  fitteft  for  Food,  for 
Men.  What  Government,  or  Dire^ion, 
the  feveral  Sorts  of  Birds,  which  fliift 
from  Climate  to  Climate,  have  among 
them  ;  whether  they  can  trace  one 
another  by  Smell  in  the  Air,  or  how  they 
colle<fl  into  Flights,  and  go  the  iamc 
Courfe,  I  know  not ;  fome  Birds,  and 
Beafts,  whfch  are  Rarities,  are  difficult 
to  be  taken ;  and  fome  which  deftroy 
Birds,  ISc.  and  fome  of  fmall  Value, 
which  are  not  Deftoyers,  are  fo  cunning, 
or  fleet,  or  fwifc,  that  they  cannot  be 
taken  without  great  Charge  and  Pains, 
by  hunting,  fowling,  Gfc.  feem  to  be 
made  to  employ  thofe  Men  who  live  in 
Society,  and  fcorn  to  do  any  real  good 
in  Labour  or  Study,  and  keep  them  out 
of  greater  mifcbief.      So  I  may  conclude, 

that 
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that  the  tame  Sorts  cannot  bepreferv'd 
but  in  Society  ;  the  wild  cannot  be 
taken,  nor  the  Deilroyers  deflroy'd,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  but  by  Societies,  or 
by  Inftrumeq^s,  which  are  the  Inventions 
and  Labour  of  People  in  Societies,  and 
which  the  lavage  People  could  not  have, 
but  from  Societies  ;  and  keeping  thofe 
Things  from  them,  would  be  the  moft 
likely  Means  to  bring  them  into  Society, 
and  would  be  of  greater  Advantage  to 
the  Race  of  Man,  than  the  Skins  or  Furs  * 
of  a  few  ravenous  or  yild  Beads,  which 
they  give  us  in  Exchange.  And  that  the 
ravenous  as  well  as  the  ufeful  Fowls,  have 
the  one  been  ufeful  to,  and  the  other 
made  ufeful  by,  Societies ;  the  Uies  of 
thoie  which  feed  upon  Infedts  at  Land, 
and  many  of  the  Sea  Fowl,  will  appear 
more  properly  under  the  Heads  of  In- 
ieds  and  Fifh ;  and  as  thofe  two  Heads 
have  not  been  explained  in  general,  but 
only  in  Particulars,  I  mud  beg  leave  to 
be  a  little  more  prolix. 

As  there  was  to  be  a  continual  Circu- 
lation of  Things,  and  each  of  the  Vege* 
tables  was  to  caft  forth  Effluvia  and  Ex« 
cremcnts,  fuch  as  is  fenfible  in  Heath,  Gfr. 
and  perhaps,  that  which  diforders  Peo« 
^  in  a  Wind,  whicl)  pafles  over  a  Con- 
tinent, 
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tlnent,  not  fit  for  their  NourKhment  or 
Growth,  or  the  Compofition  of  their 
Parts  {  as  fome  of  the  Vegetables  were  to 
be  eaten  by  Animals,  and  thofe  Ani-* 
mals  were  to  caft  forth  ^^uvia,  and 
leave  Excrements,  and  fome  of  thefe 
Animals  were  to  perifh,  and  the  Parts 
corrupt ;  and  as  fome  of  thofe  Vegeta- 
bles were  yearly,  fome  at  longer  Periods 
to  grow  and  decreafe ;  and  thofe  Parts 
which  were  not  eaten,  were  to  corrupt, 
*and  as  fome  corrupted  Parts  were  to  afford 
Matter  to  fupply  th|  Produdion  of  others  $ 
it  was  neceil^ry,  that  thofe  Parts  which 
are  not  apply'd  to  thofe  Ufes,  and  which 
would  fly  about  in  the  Air,  and  corrupt 
the  Air,  and  render  it  not  fit  to  breathe  in, 
fhould  be  gather 'd  up  by  fomc"  fmall  A- 
gents,  fiich  as  Flies  and  Infefis  of  di£fe- 
rent  Sizes,  cither  from  the  fiodies,  or 
fiying  in  the  Air ;  fome  to  gather  that 
which  (hould  be  ufeful  for  Men,  fuch  as 
Honey,  Silk,  &r.  and  others  to  gather 
thofe  EifHuvia,  Excrements,  and  thofe  cor- 
rupted Parts  for  Food  ;  and  as  thofe  fmall 
Agents  were  not  fit  for  the  Food  of  Men,' 
k  was  necefTary  that  other  Creatures,  fuch 
as  Birds,  FiHi,  &r.  /hould  be  prepared 
to  gather  them,  and  fo  on  ;  •  fome  upon 
liie  Earth,  fome  in  the  Air,  and  fome  in 

the 
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the  Water,  aod  fome  as  Snakes,  (SCk 
in  the  Walls,  Holes  in  the  Earth,  ^&Cm 
where  thofe  other  Creatures  could  not 
come  I  and  that  the  Birds,  Frogs,  &c^ 
which  .froUedl:  thofe  Infed:s  in  the  Air,  on 
the  Land,  &c^  and  are  not  to  be  taken^ 
or  not  Food  for  Man,  (hoold  afterwards 
go  into,  or  fall  into  the  Water,  and 
become  Food  for  the  FKh  ;  and  as  the 
Rains,  Floods,  Tides,  &c.  .were  to  wafh 
the  Soil  and  vegetable  Matter  into  the  Ri- 
vulets, they  into  the  Rivers,  and  they  inta 
the  Ocean  %  and  as  the  Fifh  were  to  caft 
forth  Slime,  EiSluvia,  and  Excrements, 
and  fbmc  of  them  to  die  and  corrupt  in'the 
Sea,  or  upon  the  Shore  ^  it  was  necefTary 
there  fhould  be  infinite  Numbers  of 
fmall  Animals,  Infe£ts,  or  fmall  Fi/h  in  the 
llivers  and  Ocean,  perhaps  fonpie  of  them 
to  breed  iq,  and  their  Young  to  feed  on  the 
Leaves  of  Vegetables  there  ^  ibme  to  lay 
their  Spawn,  and  breed  uppn  the  cor-* 
rupted  Parts  of  Filh,  and  fome  to  ga- 
ther up  the  vegeuble  Matter,  Soil,  Ef- 
fluvia^ and  Excrements  \  others  to  gather 
up  them  at  Sea,  and  Fowls,  &c.  to  ga- 
ther up  Corruption  on  the  Shores.  And 
as  all  Sorts  of  Animals  were  liable  to 
Di&afes,  and  to  caft  forth  unwholefome 
Effluvia^  or  to  be  wounded,  or  haye 
Vol.  XIL  E  Sores, 
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Sores,  Gfr.  and  thofe  Wounds  or  Sores  to 
caft  out  cx)rrupt  Humours;  and  as  the 
Excrements  of  feme  Creatures  would  (lick 
upon  their  Coats,  fuch  as  Sheep,  iSc.  it 
was  ncceffary  that  feveral  Sorts  of  Lice  and 
Flics,  fhould  lay  their  Eggs,  where  there 
happened  to  be  corrupt  Effluvia,  Hu- 
mours, or  Excrements,  to  gather  up  the 
Matter  that  perfpires  out  of  the  Skin,  rans 
out  of  the  Wounds,  fticks  upon  the  Coats 
of  Men,  Beads,  Birds,  Fifties,  fi^V.  and 
might  be  infedious ;  and  the  Infers,  by 
Inftindl,  fome  chufe  to  lay  their  Eggs, 
and  make  Repofitories  for  their  Young  in 
the  Leaves  of  one  Sort  of  Trees,  Plants, 
^Cy  ibmc  in  thofe  of  others,  to  cat  up  the 
Effluvia,  or  Excrements  of  them ;  others 
chufe  different  Sorts  of  corrupting  Matter, 
lay  their  Eggs  in,  and  few  upon,  the 
Sort  they  like  j  and  as  they  cannot  breed, 
nor  live,  but  where  the  Food  they  chufe  is, 
they  have  each  Means  to  convey  themfelves 
to  Places  where  it  is,  fo  that  nothing  niay 
corrupt  without  being  eaten  up,  by  Land^ 
Water,  Gf^.  That  the  Earth,  Air,  Water, 
Gfr.  might  be  freed  from  Cortuptton; 
and  that  that  Corruption,  after  pafflng 
many  DifFolutions  in  fevetal  Stomachs, 
Separation  by  Strainers,  Gfc.  fhould  at  laft 
terminate  m  Food  for  Creatures  fk  for  the 
Food  of  Man,    and  furnifh  Neceflaries 

for 
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for  Food,  not  much  inferior,  and  in  con-? 
fiderable  Proportbn  to  what  the  Plants 
theoifelves  afford. 

As  Things  floods  there  feen^^ed  to  be  a 
Neceflity  at  the  Creation  for  the  Earth  tO 
produce  Infeds  of  all  Sorts  and  Sizes  upon 
every  Part  of  the  Surface,  each  proper  for 
the  Part$  where  they  were  produced,  and 
of  Sizes  proper  to  gather  tlk  foveral  Sprts 
of  ufelefi  or  corrupted  Matter  \  and  that 
the  Waters  and  Sea  fhould  produce  other 
8<wrts  to  lilcc  Purpofcs:  And  that  they 
(hould  breed  in  great  Numbers,  and  ^'e- 
dily,  in  Proportion  as  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Corruptioni  each  Sort  choofir  for  Food  in* 
creafed ;  nay,  as  foon  as  any  corporal  thing 
was  ready  to  corrupt,  or  be  obnoxious,  and 
the  then  preiieiit  Numbers  were  not  fiiffi^ 
cient  to  devour  it,  that  they  might  lay 
their  Eggs  for  young  ones  to  breed  inEune- 
diately^  to  deyour  the  Carrion,  or  aay 
great  Quantity  of  corrupt  Matter,  offen^ 
filre  Efftuvia,  &r.  and  that  the  Maggots, 
or  the  firil  Figures,  the  feveral  Sorts  <^ 
Young  appear  io,  flioold  fiiddenly  have 
Wings  to  fly,  Inilruments  to  fwim,  ran, 
or,  &r.  that  when  they  have  ea/ten  up  die 
Corruption,  they  ihould  not  die  and  cor-* 
ropt  themfelves,  but  ihift  to  feek  other 
proper  Food :  And  that  thofe  Znfods  bred 

E  2  *  at 
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at  Land,  after  their  Service^  might  not  be 
obnoxious  either  by  Numbers,  or  corrupt- 
ing, it  was  necefiary  that  there  (hould  be 
Birds  in  the  Air,  Fimes  in  the  Rivers,  Sea, 
&c.  to  catch  them,  or  receive  them,  as 
they  come  near  the  Surface  of  the  Water, 
fall  into  it,  or  are  wafhed  into  the  Wa* 
ters :  And  that  at  the  End  of  the  hot  Sea- 
fons,  when  there  is  no  further  Occafion 
for  them,  when  the  Heat  is  abated,  which 
difiblves  and  raifes  putrid  Matter,  the 
remaining  Flies,  &c.  fhould  be  removed 
without  Offence ;  that  many  Sorts  of  tbem 
fhould  change  States,  and  be  repofited, 
fome  as  Cod-baits,  &c.  for  Food  for  the 
Fifli  in  Winter,  and  Ants,  &c.  wrapt  up 
in  Cafes  for  Food  for  Pheafants  and  other 
Birds ;  and  others  for  Food  for  other  Crea-» 
tures ;  and  that  thofe  that  efcape  (hould 
preferve  themfelves  alive,  one  would  think, 
without  Food  to  breed  next  Year :  And 
that  thofe  which  had  fini(hed  their  Pro* 
greis,  efcaped  being  eaten,  and  died, 
fhould  be  wafhed  into  the  Water,  and 
eaten  up  there :  And  perhaps  thofe  In- 
feds,  which  feed  upon,  and  are  conipofed 
moflly  of  volatile  Salts,  Spirits,  and  other 
volatile  Parts,  are  mofl  proper  Food  for 
the  Fifh  which  live  in  that  grofler  Ele- 
ment of  Water.    And  as  thofe  Infeds, 

which 
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which  are  Food  for  the  Fifh,  could  not, 
as  their  Bafinefs  was  to  colled  the  Cor- 
ruption in  every  Place,  be  confined  to 
Places  where  Water  would  wafh  them, 
all  which  efcaped  being  taken  by  the  Fifh, 
into  the  Rivers,  &c.  nor  by  the  Tides, 
which  daily  wafh  them  out  of  the  low 
jBarfhy  Grounds  near  the  Rivers,  Sfr. 
where  it  flows,  and  fetches  them  into  the 
Sea,  fo  there  was  a  Neceflity  that  there 
ihould  be  Agents  at  Land,  and  in  the  Air, 
fuch  as  Birds,  Snakes,  (Sc.  to  devour  them 
where  they  were  not  ferviceable,  were  in 
too  great  Numbers,  had  done  their  Work, 
or  might  be  obnoxious,  efpecially  in  great 
Droughts,  when  the  Grpund  is  not  wa(h- 
ed,  and  their  corrupting  might  occafion 
Piflempers.  Tho'  we  have  not  Oppor- 
tunity to  make  Obfervations  what  the  In- 
feifls.  Natives  of  the  Waters  do,  doubtlefs 
their  Ufes  are  to  the  fame  End,  the  Dif- 
ference in  the  two  Elements  confidered : 
And  from  thence  it  will  follow,  there  was 
a  Neceility  for  fuch  Birds  at  Land,  and 
Fi£bes  in  the  Water,  quite  over  the  Sur* 
face  of  the  Earth  :  And  as  there  were  in- 
finite Numbers  of  Filhes,  and  Birds  ne- 
ccflary  to  collet,  thefe  CoUedtors  of  Cor- 
ruption, more  than  ever  could  be  taken  or  « 
wfed  by  Man,  and  many  Sorts  not  fit  for 

E  3  Ufe, 
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Ufc,  it  was  neccflkry  that  they,  more  c- 
fpecially  the  Fifh,  (hoold  breed  vaft  Num- 
bers, bcfides  other  Reafons,  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.     And  that  there 

• 

fhouid  be  yet  other  Sorts  to  devour  them, 
there  feemed  but  to  be  Occafion  for  a  few 
of  thofe  Beafts  and  Birds  which  were  prc- 
ferved  in  the  Ark ;  nor  that  they  ihould 
breed  very  faft  ;  but  there  feemed  a  Ne- 
ceffity  that  thofe  Sorts  of  Creatures  which 
were  to  free  the  Earth,  Air,  and  Seas, 
from  Corruption,  (hould  be  prefer ved  in 
Or  upon  the  Waters  at  the  Flood  in  greater 
Numbers:  And  that  they  fhouid  breed 
great  Numbers  in  a  ftiort  Space  all  over 
the  Earth  and  Seas  after  the  Flood  :  And 
-though  perhaps  every  living  Creature  out 
of  the  Ark  was  deftroyed,  yet  the  Spawn 
of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fifh,  and  the  Eggs, 
or  Dspofits  of  the  feveral  Infefts,  might 
be  prefer  ved  in  one  Climate  or  other;  perr 
haps  Swallows,  &c.  which  remove  over 
the  Seas  from  one  Climate  to  another,  ga- 
ther Flies,  and  breed  here  in  Summer,  in 
pafling  over  the  Seas,  moft  of  them  fall  a 
Prey  to  the  Fi(h,  and  perhaps  many  Sort 
of  the  Water  Fowls,  which  clear  the 
Shoars  of  Corruption,  and  are  rank,  and 
not  purfued  by  Man,  fall  a  Prey  to  Sea 
Fi(h,  oiherwife  they  would  incrcafe  infi- 
nitely. 
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pitely.  Thofe  other  Fowls,  which  fre- 
quent the  Sides  of  fre(h  Rivers,  (^c.  g^- 
ther  up  Worms,  and  gather  or  fright  the 
Frogs,  (Sc.  into  the  Water  for  Shelter, 
as  they  think,  but  indeed  into  the  Mouths 
of  the  Fi(b,  are  foqae  of  them  ufcful  to 
Man,  aijd  the  refl  ferviceable ;  nay,  evea 
fome  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Fowls,  which  ga- 
ther up  the  Infers  which  feed  on  Flies, 
which  feed  on  Corruption,  are  not  Meat 
for  Man  ;  and  thofe  which  ^re  not,  but  are 
deftroyed  by  the  larger,  which  are  not  Meat 
for  Man,  are  likewife  thereby  ferviceable  : 
And  thofe  Creatures  which  are  defigndd 
for  the  Ufes  aforeiaid,  and  not  to  be  takea 
for  Ufe,  or  Food  for  Man.  The  Infeas 
at  Land,  or  Water,  by  reafon  of  their  Mi- 
nutenefs,  Swiftnefs,  quick  Sight,  quick 
Motion,  Shelters,  or,  (Sc.  The  Swal- 
•  lows,  and  other  Birds,  intended  for  the 
fame  Ufe,  becaufe  of  their  Swiftnefs, 
Places  of  feeding  in  the  Air,  or  in  the 
Waters,  are  icarce  to  be  taken  or  dimi*- 
pifhed  confiderably  by  Man,  with  the  M- 
iiftance  of  all  his  Inventions,  or  that  of 
other  Creatures. 

At  iirft  ilarting  of  Men,  or  after  the 
Flood,  in  the  hot  Countries,  nothing 
could  be  prelerved  without  Houfes,  Bay, 
or  other  Salt,  &c.    li  a  Man  took  wild 
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Bcafts,  Birds,  or  Fifties,  they  were  only 
Provifions  for  that  Day,  the  Flies,  would 
lay  their  Eggs  upon  them,  corrupt  them 
in  a  Day,  and  eat  them  in  one  or  two 
more.  In  Societies  Men  prefer ve  Beafts 
and  Birds  tame,  take  them  when  they 
.want,  divide  them  among  Numbers  of 
People,  or  prefervc  them  in  Houfcs,  with 
Salt,  &c.  Few  Fruits,  Roots,  or  Seeds, 
which  grow  naturally,  without  planting, 
or  fowing,  will  keep ;  and  thofe  which 
will  keep,  could  not  be  kept  without 
Barns,  Granaries,  (^c.  but  Rats,  Mice, 
Frogs,  Moles,  and  many  other  Sorts  of 
Creatures,  would  eat  them,  or  carry  them 
off;  and  thofe  Sorts,  which  have  Moi? 
flure  enough  in  them  for  the  Elements  to 
work  upon,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
them  fpout  and  grow,  renders  them  not 
fit  for  Ufe ;  and  thofe  Sorts  which  have 
not  Moifturc  enough  in  them,  but  are 
feemingly  dry,  when  houfed,  will,  with- 
out greatCare  be  taken,  mould,  or  Worms 
will  breed  in  them,  and  cat  up  the  Ker- 
nels, and  none  of  their  Juice  can  be  pre- 
fervcd  without  Cellars,  Veflels,  &c. 
The  natural  Salts,  &c.  in  the  Air,  Water, 
isfr.  canker  or  diflblve  the  Works  of  Man, 
in  Metal,  Stone,  Timber,  &c.  which  are 
not  worn,  or  ufed.  The  Moths  and 
.Worms  deftroy  the  Timber  of  Houfcs, 

Ships, 
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Ships,  ^c.  the  Stores  of  Grain,  ^c.  kept, 
too  long ;     the   Garments,     Houfhold-^ 
Goods,  &c.  not  employed,  or  worn ;  fo 
that  all  thefe  invifible,  or  fmall  Agents, 
labour  to  diflrefs  Men  out  of  Society,  and 
force  them  in,  aoid  to  prevent  their  hoard* 
ing  of  Things  in  Societies,  and  having  too 
great  Store ;  and  in  an  Age  or  two,  to  de« 
ftroy  the  Things  moft  ufeful  and  neceflary, 
and  the  fmaller  Things  in  lefs  Time,  to 
find  Employment    upon  that  Account, 
for  all  Men,   in  all  Ages.    Whether  the 
Winds,  which  we  call  Blights,  bring  the 
Flies,   and  they  poifon  the  Leaves,    by 
making  Nefts  for  their  Young,  or  thofe 
Winds  bring    Effluvia  with    them,    or 
wither    and    corrupt    the   Leaves,    and 
(o  bring  or  make  Food  for  thoie  Infedts, 
and  give  them  an  Opportunity  to  breed 
and  eat  it  up,  whether  the  Worms  in  the 
Stomach,  Guts,  £sfc,  of  fome  Creatures, 
or  the  Lice  in  the  outward  Parts,    may 
cure  any  Difeale  in  the  Creatures,  or  they 
are  intended   to  impoverifh    or  deflroy 
fome    of  that    Species,    or    to  employ 
Man's    Care    and    InduAry    to  deftroy 
them,   or,  &r.  whether  thofe  Maggots, 
which  breed  upon  the  Fihh  or  Sores  of 
fome  live  ufeful  Annuals  are  to  keep  them 
clean,    or  employ  Man's  Care  and  In- 
(ijuftrv  to  keep  them  clean  and  found,  or 
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deflroy  fome  of  the  Species,  and  prevent 
their  breeding  too  faft/  or  to  every  one  of 
thefe  Ufes,  they  anfwer  their  Ends.  They 
not  only  keep  the  Earth,  Air,  and  Water, 
wholefome,  fupport  the  Fifh,  of  which 
next  in  Courie,  make  it  difficult  for  People 
to  live  out  of  Society  %  but  fometimes  re* 
Arain  the  Excefs  of  Fruits,  wafte  and  con^ 
fume  things,  which  would  otherwiie  en-r  . 
dure  too, long,  and  thereby  keep  Men  in 
Societies  employed  in  that  Proportion, 
which  is  neceflary  for  them  in  their  Sta-e 
tions,  are  conducive  to,  and  made  for  the 
Good  of,  Societies. 

As  there  are  fuch  infinite  Numbers  of 
Infers  in  the  Air  vifible,  which  breed 
fuch  infinite  Numbers  yearly,  and  fuch  in^ 
finite  Numbers  of  Earth-worms,  and  other 
InfeAs  in  the  Earth,  almofl  inviiible,  and 
which  breed  fuch  infinite  Numbers  year* 
ly,  that  perhaps,  if  gathered,  the  Qiian- 
tity  in  each  Acre  of  rich,  dry  Grafs 
Ground,  would  fill  a  Buihel,  and  fuch 
vaft  Numbers  of  larger  Creatures,  fuch  as 
Frogs,  Birds,  ^c^  ncceffiry  to  gather  up 
the  offenfive  and  ufclcfs  Matter  at  Land, 
it  was  neceflary  there  fhould  be  a  Subor^ 
dination  of  vaft  Numbers  of  Sorts  of  Fifh 
in  the  Waters,  fome  to  gather  up  thefe, 
others  to  gather  up  them,  Gfr.  each  of 

Figures 
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Figures  and  Sizes  adapted  to  their  Man-^ 
ucr  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  to  an* 
fwer  their  feveral  Ends :  And  though  God 
has  not  made  Fi(h  Members  for  Copula- 
tion, wherewith  they  might  engender  and 
breed  Young,  or  made  the  Spawn  or  Eggs 
of  the  female  Breed,  without  further  Af- 
iiftaiice  from  the  Male,  nor  has  made  the 
Females  affift  in  breeding  or  hatching  their 
young  Ones,  nor  given  them  Breads,  oV 
other  Means  to  feed  their  Young,  or  to 
defend  their  Eggs  or  Young  from  Injury, 
yet  he  has  ordered  the  Spawn  in  each  Sort 
of  them,  to  be  ready  to  be  caft  at  fuch 
Sealbns,  when  they  go  to  and  from  pro- 
per Places,  and  given  each  Sex  and  Sorts 
of  them  Inftinds,  or  Knowledge,  to  an- 
fwer  all  thofe  Ends  by  other  Means  5  for 
the  Males  attend  the  Females  when  they 
go  to  fpa  wn,  and  if  the  Males  be  not  pre- 
fent  when  the  Females  are  ready,  the  Fe- 
males will  fetch  them  to  caft  their  Milt 
upon  the  Spawn,  or  Eggs  of  the  Females, 
which  produces  Generation,  and  to  caft 
their  Spawn  in  fuch  Places  where  it  will 
come  to  Life,  and  where  there  will  be 
proper  Food  for  their  Young  as  foon  as 
they  are  bred  j  and  has  made  fuch  Sorts 
pf  In  feds,  &c.  as  are  proper  Food  for 
|heir  Young  by  feveral  fuch  like  Inftinfts, 

to 
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to  be  ready  for  them  at  fuch  Seafbns,  and 
in  fuch  Places  ^  and  to  the  mod  ufcful 
Sorts  of  Fifti  to  breed  in  fuch  Places  where 
thofe  other  Sorts^  which  would  deftroy 
them  whilft  fo  young,  cannot  come,  and 
'  at  fuch  Time  as  there  is  Opportunity  for 
the  young  ones  to  go  down  to  the  Places 
proper  for  their  Growth :  And  notwith- 
ilanding  the  different  Seafons  in  which 
different  Sorts  caft  their  Spawn,  and  the 
different  Places  each  Sort  cafl  it  in,  all 
Sorts  of  Spawn  comes  to  Life  here,  I  think 
in  Spring  or  Autumn^  at^the  Seafons  their 
ieveral  Sorts  of  Food  will  be  ready,  fome 
fooner  and  fome  later ;  and  fince  fome  Sorts 
of  Spawn  lie  fix  Months,  and  fome  but 
one,  it  is  certain  there  was  fome  other 
Ends  to  be  anfwer'd  befides  hatching  the 
Spawn. 

It  is  likely  Salmon-Trout,  and  thofe 
Sorts  of  Fifh  which  fpawn  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  Winter,  prefs  Up  as  near  the 
Heads  of  the  Streams  as  they  can  go,  be-r 
caufe  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  Heads 
of  the  fmall  Streams,  or  Springs,  the  lefs 
liable  the  Spawn  they  caft,  and  cover  or 
bury,  is  to  be  removed  by  Floods,  or  op* 
prefe'd  with  the  Weight  of  too  deep  Wa^r 
ter,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  Influence  of 
the  Sun,  by  the  Uepth  of  the  Water,  and 
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lefs  liable  in  Spring-water^  or  running 
Streams,  to  be  prejudiced  by  Froft,  and 
where  the  Gravel  or  Sand  is  ib  fmall,  and 
fo  little  preflcd  with  Water,  that  they  can 
dig  Trenches  to  cover  their  Spawn,  and 
that  the  young  Fry,  when  they  breed, 
can  get  out ;  and  that  is  not  only  the  moft 
proper  Seafon,  when  the  Water  is  at  the 
higbeft,  for  them  to  choofe  the  moft  pro- 
per Places  where  it  vrill  not  increafe  to 
prejudice  their  Spawn :  But  when  there  is 
mod  Water,  they  can  get  up  to  the  Places 
whither  they  could  not  go  up  in  Winter 
for  Ice,  nor  in  Summer  for  Want  of  Wa- 
ter ;  nor*  return,  if  they  went  up  in  the 
Spring,  and  {laid  calling  their  Spawn  till 
the  Water  abated ;  and  in  thofe  fmalt 
Streams,  their  Fry  not  only  meet  with 
Flies  and  Infefls,  the  moft  proper  Food 
for  them  in  their  Return,^  but  are  preferved 
from  fuch  large  Fi(h  as  would  devour 
them,  if  they  were  among  them  before 
they  got  Strength  or  Speed  to  efcape  them. 

Pikes, t§c.  whofe  Young  feed 

upon  the  Spawn  and  Young  of  Infeds, 
Frogs,  or  other  fmall  Reptiles,  or  Fifli, 
have  dieir  Seafons  of  fpawning  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Spring,  about  March ^  fuit« 
ed  to  the  Seafon  proper  for  the  old  ones 
to  eet  up  into  the  Ditches,  Carrs,  or 
PooTs^  the  Places  proper  for  cafting  their 
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^  Spawn,  whither  they  could  not  get  up  iri 
Winter,  becaufe  fuch  Places  freeze,  and 
where  their  Spawn  would  be  deftroycd  by 
Froftj  if  caft  before,  or  in  Winter,  and 
whither  they  could  not  go  later  in  the 
Spring,  becaufe  few  Floods  happen  after 
that  Seafon,  nor  Rains  fufHcient  to  fwell 
the  Rivers,  fo  as  the  Waters  may  go  up 
the  Ditches  into  them,  nor  continue  there 
Time  fufHcient,  and  in  Quantity  fufficicnt 
to  bring  the  old  ones  down  the  Ditches 
into  the  Rivers,  nor  for  their  Spawn  to 
breed  and  return  into  the  Rivers ;  and  the 
Times  of  the  breeding  of  the  young  ones 
are  alfo  fuited  to  the  Time,  when  the 
Spawn  iirft,  and  afterwards  the  young 
ones  of  the  Frpgs^  Infects,  £niall  and 
ufelefs  Fifli,  will  be  ready  there  to  feed 
them,  and  where  no  Filh  of  Prey  can 
come  to  dcftroy  them :  And  Perches^  G?r« 
....  when  young,  feed  upon  the  Spawn, 
or  Young  of  thefmall  ufekis  Fry,  caft  their 
Spawn  in  March ^  or  the  Beginning  oiAprii^ 
upon  the  Shoals,  Stones,  or  Roots  in  Rivers ; 
and  their  Spawn  quicken  in  May  or  yuMt, 
at  ttie  Time  when  the  fmall  Fry  caft 
their  Spawn,  and  breed  there ;  and  Roadi 
and  Dace  ^wn  much  about  that  Tiioe^ 
and  moilly  in  the  fame  Places  and  Man- 
ner :  And  the  Gudgeons,  Minnows,  &c. 

whofc 
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whofe  Spawn  is  very  fmall,  is  caft  in  the 
warmeft  Weather,  and  foon  brought  to 
Life,  and  their  Young  have  the  Eggs  and 
Young  of  ftnaUer  Infe<fts  provided  for  them 
in  that  Seafon. 

Thofc  Sorts  of  Fifh,  which  live  in  ftil- 
Icr  and  fouler  Water,  and  are  fo  inaftive, 
that  neither  the  old  ones  could  get  up  to 
the  Tops^  <^  the  Rivulets,  nor  into  the 
Carrs  or  Pools,  fuch  as  Chevins,  Bream, 
Carp^  Tench,  &c.  which  only  feed  upon 
Maggots,  Worms,  Flies,  and  Infcdls,  or 
the  Juices  in  the  Waters,  caft  their  Spa^yn 
in  May^  when  Flies,  and  moft  Sorts  of 
infeifts  breed  to  feed  their  Young,  and  go 
hot  far  to  caft  it,  only  into  the  neighour- 
ing  Shoals  or  Edges  of  the  Rivers,  or  a- 
mong  the  Roots,  or  Buftics  in  the  Banks, 
arc  not  able,  do  not  attempt,  nor  need 
not  cover  it,  becaufe  the  Frofts,  or  Floods 
do  not  happen  to  deftroy  it  then,  and  be- 
caufe it  will  foon  come  to  Life ;  and  the 
yaong  ones  feed  on  the  Shoals  and  Edges, 
and  (omt  take  Shelter  under  Stones,  and 
fomc  among  Weeds,  Roots,  {Sc.  on  the 
Edges  of  the  Rivers,  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  great  Fi(h  of  Prey,  which  would  de- 
ilfoy  them  ;  and  by  this  Means  alfo,  each 
Sort  of  Fi(h  are  kept  to  their  proper  Places ; 
for  as  the  Spawn  of  Stream-Fifli  will,  if 

caft 
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caft  in  ftill,  (hallow  Water,  be  de(lroye(i 
by  the  Froft :  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Spawn  of  Carp^  or  thefe  ^orts  which  cafl: 
in  May^  and  in  very  (hallow  XVatcr,  bc 
caft  in  Rivers,  which  have  too  great  a 
Pefcent,  it  is  left  dry  by  the  (inking  of 
the  Water^  or  is  hindered  by  too  great  a 
Feed  of  Water,  or  fome  other  Cau^,  and 
they  feldom  grow  numerous  there^  fo  (eem 
to  be  de(igned  for  ftanding  Water^  or  for 
Climates  where  the  Waters  keep  up  in 
that  Seafon. 

Chars^  and  fome  other  Sorts  of  FiQii 
which  are  peculiar  to  great  Lakes^  which 
are  fed  immediately  by  Springs,  and  there-^ 
fore  do  not  freeze,  caft  their  Spawn  in 
the  Beginning  of  Winter,  upon  the  Shoals 
and  Edges  of  the  Lakes,  it  is  likely  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  as  Salmon  and  Trouta 
caft  theirs,  in  fuch  Places  at  the  fame  Sea* 
fons ;  and  the  feveraKSorts  of  Fi(h  which 
are  common  to  Rivers  and  Lakes,  go  out 
of  the  Deeps  in  the  Lakes  to  the  Shoals^ 
or  neighbouring  Streams,  Ditches,  Carrs, 
&c.  as  the  fame  Sorts  do  out  of  the  Deeps 
in  Rivers. 

The  moft  ufeful  fort  of  Sea-Fi(h,  fuch 
as  Salmons,  which  I  have  mentioned^ 
come  out  of  the  great  Deeps,  in  Spring, 
into  the  Rivers,  feed  upon  Infedts,  G?r. 

there 
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there  inSommer,  and  in  Autumn  paft  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  Rivers.  And  Mullets,  — 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  Sea-Fi(h,  come 
up  into  thofe  Rivera,  as  far  as  the  Tides 
flow,  to  the  fame  Intent ;  and  Herrings 
come  every  Spring  and  Autumn,  out  of 
the  great  Deeps,  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
hito  theie  Climates,  where  the  Sun  has 
more  Influence ;  and  unto  the  Coafls  of 
thefe  Iflands,  where  there  are  hard  bot- 
toms proper  for  them  to  flx  their  Spawn 
upon^  and  never  go  to  the  Weft  fide  of 
the  Channel,  where  the  Coafls  are  fandy, 
and  their  Spawn,  if  caft  upon  them,  would 
wafh  away;  chufe  their  places,  fo  that  it 
may  come  to  Life;  and  where  their 
young  ixiay  meet  with  proper  Food,  till 
tbey  are  able  to  go  to  the  North,  the  pro- 
per places  for  feeding  and  growing  them ; 
and  when  they  have  (hot,  and  are  weak, 
redre  into  the  Bays  and  ftill  Water,  on 
the  Coaft,  till  they  are  recovered.  And 
the  Pilchards,  Mackerels,  and  other  Sorts 
ofFifli,  come  like  wife  out  of  the  great 
Peeps,  perhaps  from  Places  far  diftant,  in<* 
to  the  Shoals,  in  thefe  Coafts.  Cod,  and 
larger  Pi{h^  to  the  Ba<ik«,  each  at  certain 
Depths  to  the  fame  Intent  And  if  due 
Otmrvation  were  made,  of  the  infinite 
Numbers  of  other  Sorts,.  I  doubt  not,  but 
yoLi  XII.  F  the 
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the  Seafon  when  each  Soft  (piiwo^  kl 
each  Climate,  19  adapted  to  aoTw^  all 
Conveniencesj  both  for  the  eoiog^^ad  jre- 
turning  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  hreeHog 
and  feeding  of  the  Yoang  $  aad  thut  the 
young  of  Infers,  and  die  Qfelefs  Fry, 
proper  for  the  Food  of  each  Sort  of  the 
ufeful  young  ones,  are  ready  at  the  Tim« 
and  Place,  where  tbofe  young  ones  breecL 
And  as  fotpe  Creatures  fpend  much  of 
their  time,  annually,  in  breeding  aii4  f^d^ 
kig  their  Young,  thefe  Ft(h  fpend  ZB 
much  Time  and  P^ins,  in  going  to,  wA 
returning  from,  Pkces^  wli^re  tfacip  Young 
will  be  bred  andfed.  Wh»t  Gfoyernaient  or 
Diredion  the  (everal  Sorts  of  FiAiea  hawi 
whether  ^ofe  in  the  Sea  etift  tface  oofr 
another  by  SmeU,  or  how  they  colled  imOr 
Shoals,  and  go  the  ia»ne  Courfts,  I  lifiow 
not.  But  by  thefe  Inftin^,  *nd  that 
being  accommodated  to  proper  Seafood 
and  other  Things  being  acconui^odated  jloi 
the  fame  Seafons,  F|ui  Qmltlpiy>  gfowv 
and  feed  infinitely  £|iler,  than  any  odber 
ufeful  Creaturea,  ^hkh  brcpd.  «f  hfish 
their  Youngi  and  feed  and  diaiftod  then 
\vh  lie  they  af e  y quag.  And  a^  Fifh  wwrei 
intended  to  be  taken  when  they  came  to 
fpawn,.  it  wa^  necefi^ry  l^st  the  Hum^cs 
each  (hould  brfied,.  Kho^ldfeo  i^gecac,.that 
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))erhaps  if  a  Million  came  to  fpawd,  %tA 
a  thoafiuid  fcaped  and  bred,  and  the 
reft  Wete  killed  by  other  Pi(h,  or  taken 
by  Man,  the  breed  and  number  might  be 
opheld.  The  Bodies  of  Whales,  and  fome 
at  the  ufefid  Sorts  of  the  greatefi  Fifh^ 
tdudi  are  too  ftrong  for  Hook,  Net,  ot 
any  Inftrument,  Man  has  yet  invented  ib 
take  diem  within  the  Watefi  are  fo  coti-^ 
tiiv'd,  that  they  cannot  -flay  many  Minutet 
under  Water  >  and  that  mien  they  fkep^ 
teft,  or  are  kiU*d^  a  confiderable  part  of 
ea(4  lies  above  Water,  and  thereby  gives 
Opportilttity  to  a  few  Men^  fmgle  hand, 
to  kitt  and  fake  thofe  flKMiftrons  Creatures/ 
wMeb  if  cfaey*d  coMinne  under  Wafer^ 
the  imked  force  of  a  Thon&nd  Med 
cooldnotdo. 

Tboi^  all  this  regidajr  Scheme  feems 
to  be  comriv'd  for  the  propags^tion^  and 
IkttefltofdiieFMh,  their  Creator  and  the 
Aodwr  of tKefe  Inftindtecotidd  ha^  adaj^ted 
tb^  Spawn,  to  have  bred  in  any  Climate, 
andin  rae  grisateft  De^s,  and  made  Food 
fat  their  Yoong  attend  thenn  there^ 
M  imH  as  he  bsis  made  the  Pood  for  the 
did  ones  atcend  ihem  th^e^  ^nd*  ^iven  the 
young  flieliey,  or  tneaiiB  fot  Prote(5lion 
Skene.  But  his  pfOVidentia)  Goodnefs  has^, 
by  ik^dt  Inft&ias,   rendered  all,  even  the 
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moft  inacceflible  Deeps,  and  even  thofe  in 
the  moft  unhabitable  frozen  Parts  of  the 
World,  almoft  as  ad vantageous  to  Man^  as 
the  dry  habitable  Lands.  For  thefe,  or 
fome  fuch  InftinQs,  or  Motives,  make 
thofe  Sorts  of  Fifh,  which  live  in  rapid 
Rivers,  or  great  Streams;  run  up  into  the 
fmall  Rivulets  and  back  to  their  Heads ; 
and  give  thofe  who  live  all  along,  an  op« 
portunity  of  taking  them  in  that  Seafon« 
And  others  which  live  in  deep  ftill  Rivers^ 
and  are  difficult  to  be  taken,  thefe  ran  out 
into  the  neighbouring  Shoals ;  odiers  into 
the  Ditches,  Lakes,  Pools,  &c.  and 
give  People  who  live  upon  their  fides,  an 
opportunity  of  taking  them ;  and  fomie  of 
thoie  Sorts  which  live  in  great  Deeps j  of 
Meers  or  Lakes,  come  out  into  the  Shotb 
of  thofe  Meers,  or  Lakes,  and  others  into 
the  Ditches,  Carrs,  6fr.  and  give  the  neighs 
bouring  People  an  opportunir^  of  .taking 
them;  and  moft  Sorts  of  uferul  Sea-fiih» 
which  live  in  the  great  Deeps,  nay»  even 
in  the  great  Deeps  of  unhabitable  Climates^ 
and  could  not  poffibly  be  takm,  travel 
out,  ibme  to  the  Shoals,  or  the  Shears  of 
our  Iflands,  and  give  thofe  who  live  upon 
the  Sea  Coafts,  an  opportunity  of  taking 
them,  and  make  fome  other  Sorts  follow 
them,  and  the  fmall  Fry  on  th«  CoKft  to 
.    •      .  prey 
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prey  upon  them,  and  fb  become  a  Prey  to 
Man.  And  other  Sorts  to  fpawn,  or  feek 
Food  upon  the  Banks,  or  Shoals,  at  Sea, 
and  give  Fifliermen  an  opportunity  of 
finding  and  taking  them  there.  And  other 
Sorts  to  journey  out  of  the  Deeps  into  the 
Rivers,  as  far  as  the  Tides  flow,  and  give 
thofe'on  the  fides  an  opportunity  of  taking 
Aem ;  and  other  Sorts  to  pofl:  out  of  the 
great  Deeps,  up  the  Rivers  to  their  Heads^' 
to  the  greateft  diftances  from  the  Sea,  and 
give  all  thofe  who  live  along  their  fides, 
an  opportunity  of  taking  them  3  io  that 
each  Sort  are  to  be  taken  when  they  are  in 
their  greateft  perfedtion  ;  and  the  different 
Seafons  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  coming 
to  fpawn,  ^c.  furniflies  one  Sort  or 
mother  during  the  Spring;  and  that  part 
of  Summer  before  the  Beafts  are  fed,  or 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grain,  ^c.  are 
reaped ;  and  after  the  Fowls,  which  are 
moftly  in  feafi)n  in  Winter,  are  ont,  and 
thoie  cured  by  Salt  for  all  the  Year}  and 
other  natural  Inftinds  or  Motives,  make 
each  Sort  of  the  old  ones,  which  are  not 
taken,  as  foon  as  they  have  caft  their 
Spawn  s  and  the  young  ones,  as  fbon  as 
they  are  able,  make  the  beft  of  their  way 
down  tathe  great  Rivers,  Lakes,  or  Deeps 
in  the  main  Ocean ;  nay,  fome  Sorts,  not 
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only  of  the  dd  ones,  but  ev^  theu; 
yoijing^  without  any  Guides  to  the  Deeps 
in  the  mod  dift^nt,  unhalntable  CUoiates^ 
each  Sort  to  tb«  place&  which  afford  that 
Sort    the  moft  proper  Food^  &c.    fqr 

Screwing  or  feedipg,  till  the  Seafoa  of 
pawning  returns ;  aod  (bey  make  thfttf 
returns  fat  and  fuUof  Spawn^  tatbein* 
tents  and  places  aforefaid  \  aod  each  ibrt 
of  them  in  their  proper  places,  and  in  the 
f  roper  Seaibns  teed  upoii»  and  deftroyi^ 
thole  Flies^  Iaie£ts»  and  CreaturcB^  whidb 
are  bred  on  ufelefs  L«eavcs»,  fiifd  on  the 
Putrefadion  of  Vegetables,  or  Aeimals^ 
by  Land  or  Water ^.which  would  be  other- 
wi^  nauieous,  or  noxious  to  Mao }  and 
perhaps  feme  Sorts  of  them  fuck  the  Juice^ 
of  putrefied  Matter  out  of  the  Waters,  aq4 
prevent  their  further  Putre&fiioii,  Thew^ 
fymt  feed  upon  Weeds,  in  the  Waters^ 
nay,  feme  upon  the  vegetable  Matter 
wafh'd  out  of  the  Eardi  iolp  ths  W»ter> 
wd  thfteby  all  tho^  fofta  wbi^  ieen% 
uleleis,  all  the  fmaller.  Fry,  and  ^  the 
Infefb,  evca  to  the  finalleft^  nay,  evec^ 
thofe  Things  which  ieem  fuserfluo^s, 
needleis,  naufeou;,  ojr  noxious,  feed  thofe. 
noble  Foods  of  Fihi,  and  Fowls  i  So  that 
y(c  eat  up  eyery  th^ug,  even  CqcropiioW 

or 
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or  ofeleft  Things,  wben  they  are  breiight 
to  the  uOKiaft  Perfb^tion. 

Cmbs^  Lobfter^,  Oyflers,  Cockles^ 
Ma&k%^  and  iiiob  Sorti  of  ufefui  SbeU«^ 
Bih^  (ovat  which  cannot  move  any  con« 
fideral^  diftance^  and  fooie  which  cannot 
move  at  ail,  cannot  be  obedient  to  any 
fuch  Inftin<^y  nor  prefove  themielves  t^ 
Flkht,  have  (though  little  obferv'^dby  us) 
foch  Initinds  as  propagate  their  Species^ 
and  are  arm'd  with  Shells,  &c.  to  prevent 
their  DeAriidion  by  Fiih  of  Prey,  and 
have  Food  provided  for  them  upon  the 
Shoals^  and  in  the  Coaft  where  they  live 
and  breed  i  and  are  ready,  fome  upon  th^  ' 
Shoais,  fome  at  greater.  Depths,  for  the  Uiie 
of  Man.  How  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  extend 
their  Shells  with  their  Bodies  i  how  fome 
of  them  cail  their  Shells  vearly,and  grow  ia 
£ze  before  another  Shwbe  form'd,  what 
means  thofe  Sorts  ufe  to  proteA  themfelves, 
wbilft  they  are  naked,  deferves  Enquiry. 

Befides  thofe  useful  Sorts  of  Fifh,  which 
are  Food  for  Man,  there  are  infioite  nam* 
bers  of  Sorts  of  different  Shapes  and  Sizc?^ 
which  at^  ftttt  view  ieem,  ibme  of  them, 
to  be  uielefi,  and  many  of  them  Eneii»e& 
to  Man^  be^ie  they  prey  upon^  and  de«* 
ilroy  the  oieful  Sorts,  nay,  Menthem'^ 
ielves^  if  they  can  ciMOne  at  them  j  among 
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which,  I  may  pkce  the  amphibious 
Animah,  which  inhabit  always  iir  or  near 
the  Waters.  But  if  due  obifervation  be 
made,  it  will  be  found  there  is  a  neceffity 
for  every  Sort  of  them,  and  for  a  due/ 
number  of  every  Sort ;  for  as  all  Fifh  prey 
in  pro^portion  to  their  Sizes,  if  the  fmall 
that  prey  upon  Ink&Sy  were  not  prey'd 
upoti  by  larger,  and  they  ftill  by  larger^ 
up  to  the  largeft,  and  the  greateft  were 
not  made  to  breed  flowly,  or,  &c.  as  Men, 
even  in  Societies,  cannot  proportion  the 
numbers  rf  Fiih  in  the  Rivers  or  Sea,  to 
their  Food  or  \](t,  or  cannot  increafe  their 
Food  by  Labour  and  Care,  as  they  can  of 
of  Beaftsand  Birds;  any  Sort  not  prey'd 
upon,  would  exceed  the  proportion  of 
their  Food,  overcome  and  deftroy  the 
Species  which  fliould  feed  them,  put  the 
whole  Scheme  out  of  order ;  in  the  end 
want  Food  thcmfelve?^  fufFer  that  Species 
which  thofe  they  feed  upon,  devour^d^ 
and  Icept  in  proportion,  to.  increafe  and* 
cat  up  all  the  Sort  they  ufed  to  feed  upon, 
till  at  laft,  thofe  Infe<5ts  which  gather  up 
the  Conuption,  would  be  deftroy'd  too 
near,  and  the  Corruption  become  noxit>us. 
If  thofe  which  deftroyi  ^'^  Infedls,  were 
deftroy'd  too  near,  the  Infcfts  themfeives 
would    be    troublefome,     and    perhaps 

noxious; 
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noxious ;  and  the  &me  Diibrder  would 
happen  if  any  Sort  or  Si^  were  wanting^ 
among  the  other  Sorts,  upward  to  the 
highdl;  and  befides,  keeping  this  pro^ 
portion,  feveral  Sorts  of  Fi(h  may  have 
other  ends,  perhaps  fome  of  the  ravenous 
Fi(h  in  the  great  Ocean,  drive  ibme  ufe- 
fxA  Sorts  to  the  Coafl-,  and  give  Men  anf 
oppormnity  of  taking  them ;  and  others 
which  feem  ufelefs  to  us,  either  drive  thofe 
which  are  ufeful  to  purfue  their  Inftlndte^ 
and  remove  to  Places  where  they  may  be 
taken,  or  feed  upon  Animals,  'which  are 
out  of  the  Places  where  the  ufeful  Sorts 
are,  and  drive  thofe  Animals  to  Places 
where  they  may  be  ready  for  Food,  for 
thofe  which  are  ufeful;  and  thofe Parts^' 
Abilities,  and  Inftinds,  which  each  ibrt  , 
has  to  purfbe  thofe  below  them,  and  efeape' 
thofe  above  them,  to  propagate,  &c.  not 
only  keep  them  in  the  proportion  above* 
iaid,  but  find  them  all  conftant  Employ-* 
ment ;  and  find  Man  Employment  inr  tax- 
ing them  proportionable.  Value  for  Value, 
to  the  Employment  he  has  in  producing^ 
and  reaping  the  Fraits  of  the  Earth,  pe- 
fprving  or  taking  Beads,  Birds,  tSc, 

When  Men  fjt  out  at  firft,  few  Fiflr 
came  to  their  Share,  none  except  a  few 
Shell*Fifh  which  lay  upon  the  Shores ; 

nay. 


tm^  wbea  they  came  to  underftand  An* 
ghpgy  only  a  few  finall  Fiih  in  the  Rivers, 
or  on  the  Sea  Coafb»  and  thofe  in  ooa-^ 
timiat  Jeopardy  from  the  large  voracious 
Fifh,  amptiibious  Anipiakj  &c.  moft  Swts 
of  Fiih  wore  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Sea»  &c.  without  that  due  Proportion  of 
the  joint  Labour  of  Men  in  Societies,  ia 
snveotiag  and  making  Engines.  Infira^ 
meots^  &c.  Indeed  u  there  haa  been  hq 
monfirous  Fifh,  nor.  amphibioiis  Mon-i 
^ers,  favag^  Men,  as  they  have  improved 
in  the  Arts  of  dartbg,  &c.  wouM  have 
fiHi'd  &fely  on  the  Coafts,  or  in  the 
WalQ^,  and  by  their  great  Agili^,  have 
taken  coniiderable  Numbers,  out  the 
amphibious  Animab,  fuch  as  Crocodiles, 
AU^ators,  &c.  upon  the  Coafts,  and  they 
and  monftrous  Fi(h  in  the  Waters,  in  a 
great  Meafure,'  keep  fmgle  Men  from 
coming  upon  the  Coails,  or  into  the  Wa« 
ters,  and  from  getting  their  Food  there. 
And  as  I  faid  of  Beads,  thofe  amphibious. 
Creatures,  and  ravenous  Sea  Fiih,  abound 
moil  in  the  Seas  and  Rivers  ia  the  hot 
Countries,  where  Men  are  mod  liable  to 
be  tempted,  and  run  out  and  turn  iavage. 
And  tlu^ugb  Beails  at  Land  can  (xAy  breed 
on  the  Cootinent  or  Ifland  where  they 
were  |efr,  or  whither  they  are  rcmpv'd  ^^ 

yet 
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yet  as  theie  Creatures  cm  (baft  by  Water 
whitber  tbcy  pleafe,  there  feems  to  faa 
£>iiio  I^&mQ:^  which  keeps  die  pecnliac 
Sorts  in  the  partkular  Coimtries  where 
thejF  are  £owd.  A^  Men  have  iocieas'4 
jD  Niu&beff^  and  enterM  into  Societies^ 
they  have  ^miikI  out  picaiis^  fuch  as  ^hips^ 
Hooks^  Dart8»  Neu^  &c,  to  Shorten  their 
Laboor,  a^d  afford  NeccdSariea  for  greater 
NambcMiS.  And  as  they  hav^  reroov'4 
luto  cplder  Climates,  tho  Seas  affiir4 
ffreater  quantities  of  Fifl^  &c^  and  tboC^ 
pocieties  by  JaventiaD,  can  deftroy  or 
drive  away  thoie  amphjbioas  Animalt 
which  ar^  too  ilxong  for  ^^  Men,  or 
^ofe  which  are  unarm'd ;  and  the  mofl: 
monfbxuis  Fifli  are  £>  far  from  beiog  able 
to  annoy  thexn  in  Ships^  &f.  that  thqir 
(annot  po£ihIy  prote<ft  ubemfelves,  or  ef- 
cape  their  Strength  or  Art ;  fo  that  the& 
l)e(b:oyer8>  for  the  iake  of  Oyl,  Bones,  ot^ 
fboK  ufefol  Parts  in  them,  are  deftroy'd  by 
Moni  ibdmt  I  may  iay,  a  greater  Propor^ 
'tion  JoS  Fifh,  than  of  any  other  Sort  of 
Prodtt(^,  was  made  for,  and  only  to  be  eu* 
}py*d  in,  Socieiy,  and  that  even  every  Sort^ 
even  the  Deftrc^ers,  are  ufefui  ^,  or  made 
ufefiil  by,  Society. 

So  Moi  out  of  Society  muft  take  what 
the  ^t}^  produces  of  itfelf^  what  they 
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cm  catch  at  Land  or  Sea,  (hifc  from  Placcr 
to  Place  to  feek  Food  or  flarve,  iand  are 
lbrc*d  to  fight  with  all  the  Elements,  with 
ill  the  Bea(b,  Birds,  and  Fifhes  of  Prey, 
fer  what  they  get,  and  often  fitll  a  Prey 
to  them.  Men  in  Society  can  meliorate 
the  Earth,  and  make  it  produce  Food  for 
Cattle,  Fowl,  &c.  to  a  very  great  Num- 
ber, and  produce  Grain,  Frait,  Roots^ 
and  many  other  Sorts  of  Food  for  them- 
felves,'  almoft  for  an  infinite  Number,  and 
take  infinite  Quantities  of  Fi(h  out  of  the 
Sea,  and  filch  Food  from  other  parts  in 
Scarcities  or  Famines.  So  that  one  may 
conclude,  the  Earth  is  fitted  to  produce  by 
Labour  and  Improvement,  Meat,  &c.  for 
the  Labourers,  and  to  fpare  for  the  Go« 
ternors,  InArudtors,  &c. 

Since  all  inanimate  Bodies,  Fluids,  &c. 
are  adapted  and  a£t  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Creator,  without  Inftind  or  Knowledge  s 
and  all  other  Animals  ad  by  Inftind  with-r 
out  erring,  for  the  Benefit  of  Men  in  So- 
ciety ;  and  fince  the  greatefi:  Inducement ' 
to  a  reafonable  Creature  to  obey,  is  Con-» 
vidion,  that  thofe  things  which  are  com- 
manded are  not  the  arbitrary  Commands 
of  a  Superior,  but  Advice  for  his  own 
good ;  and  fince  the  beft  Praife  that  Man 
can  ofF^r  to  God,  is  to  explain  hisGood«- 
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neb  to  MaD ;  I  fhall  endeavour  >  to  £bew 
that  ail  his  Inflin&s,  from  whence  his  In-^ 
elinatiQiis  or  Pailions  arife,  were  adapted 
for  his  good;  and  that  his  Reafon,  or 
Knowledge,  or  Power  of  comparing  and 
weighing  Ideas  of  things,  was  added  ta 
aiiift  and  limit  tbofe  Inftin£ts,  that  none 
of  diem  (hould  exceed  their  Bounds,  or 
interfere  with  one  another*  That  the 
Inftia£b  in  Man  were  iufficient  to  enforce 
him  to  do  his  Duty,  and  purfue  his  own 
Good,  that  the  two  chief  Command* 
ments  to  God  and  our  Parents,  were  en«- 
£)rc'd  by  Inftind,  and  that  the  Negative 
Commandments,  were  only  to  prevent 
Men  from  purfuing  any  one  of  their  In* 
ilindsy  to  infringe  or  hinder  other  In- 
Hinds  from  being  purfu'd,  or  to  hinder 
them  from  breaking  through  the  Order  of 
Things  defign'd  for  their  Good,  whereby 
thofe  Affe&ions  become  inordinate.  And 
that  God  has  required  nothing  of  Man  but 
Gratitude,  and  to  profecute  things  in  tho 
bed  Order  he  could  contrive  them  for 
their  own  Good ;  and  if  when  he  created 
this  Globe,  he  chiefly  deiign*d  to  have 
Men  propagated,  inftraded,  and  aflifted 
by  one  an6ther,  and  ha&  fitted  them  with 
Parts  and.  Inclinations   for  that  End,  be 

is  no  ha^dTaikymafter;  and  fince  Man 

could 
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ooDld  not  manage  Knowledge  eonferr^d 
withoat  Experience,  nor  could  notein«* 
piojr  himfelf  in  Worfhip  and  Contempk-^ 
tion,  widiOQt  performing  (bcial  Duties ;  ^nd 
fince  if  he  wanted  not  as  nuny  things  as 
he  does,  and  had  not  as  mach  laboor  as 
he  has  to  obtain  them,  there  would  be  no 
ibcial  Duties,  nor  he  would  not  be  kept 
In  Society,  he  has  no  reafon  to  oompkia 
of  the  Situation  of  things,  but  great  realbif 
to  be  thankful 

Gratitude  either  immediatdy  to  God 
er  to  one  another,  or  neceffity  from  did 
Nature  and  Order  he  has  placed  PerfiiM 
and  Things  in,  are  the  Caufes  of  Lo^e,  and 
Reafon  for  all  other  Duties, 

The  Duties  of  Sclf-prefervation,  and 
thofe  to  Parents,  Princes,  Relations,  Ji^ 
tice  and  Kindnefi  to  one  another,  artfe  not 
from  God's  Commands,  or  the  lieckratioii 
of  ius  Will  as  ablbhite  Lord,  or  from  dM 
Laws  made  by  Princes,  much  lefs  by  Peo- 
ple and  Commoixweakhs,  but  are  confe-* 
quences  of  God's  making  Men  ibciaUi 
Creatures,  and  whilil  God  continues  Men 
in  that  Sute,  are  in  the  Nature  of  thirig^ 
immutable. 

Our  natural  Inftinds,  and  the  Natura 
of  Things,  widi  a  fmaU  ihare  of  Reafon 
if  obferv'd  and  purfued,  would  drive  M 

to 
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to  the  Performance  of  oor  Duties,  or 
make  us  puriiie  our  own  Good ;  aad  vn 
can  never  err  in  profecuting  any  one  of 
otxr  laftinds^  if  we  did  not  proiecote  that 
b  Ar,  or  to  break  through,  or  iuBt  cou'* 
trary  to  another  of  them,  and  thofe  In-^ 
ftinds  wiH  anfwer  the  Teftof  tnieReafon  % 
bnt  depend  not  upon  Reafeo,  becau& 
often  where  Reafon  is  weakeft  they  artf 
ftroi^^:  Realbn  fliouM  only  prevent  any 
one  of  tbem  from '  breakiog  in  one  upon 
another,  and.  take  care  that  every  one  of 
them  have  it's  due  (hare  of  our  Tinke^ 
Labour,  Aj^liottion,  &c.  according  to 
the  different  Times  of  Man^s  Life,  the 
difiereoce  in  Stations,'  or  different  Noceffi* 
ties  from  Accidents,  from  CircumffauioeB 
of  die  Times,  &c. 

Peqple  fay,  Sdf-Pire(ervation  vm  the 
fifft  Imind  ^  as  all  Inflinds  were  im- 
printed together,  except  what  alterations 
were  made  after  the  Fall,  I  fuppoTe  they 
mean  the  firft  Inftinfi  fhat  aded,  perhaps 
it  aSed  not  before  Gratitude  in  Adam  and 
£w,whohadReaibn  at  fifft  ftartbg:  Be-^ 
eanfe  it  muft  follow  from  want  of  Pood 
orDai^jer,  'kisdoubtlefsfoinln&nts,  be^ 
ctuft  tliey  catmot  exerciie  any  other  In* 
ftbd  at  irfi,  till  their  Strength  and  Rea-^ 

Urn  grow*    This  Inftin€t  is  common  to 
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all  other  Creatures,  and  Man,  grows  up 
with  them,  is  very  ftroDg,  and  feldom  too 
weak  or  de£icM  in  any  Creature  but  Man  > 
yet  there  are  fonve  other  Inftinds  (IrcHiger^ 
iov  though  all  Creatures,  except  the  large 
vpracioui  Sort,    which  by  that  Inflia^ 
prey  upon  Man,  (bun  and  give  way  ta 
Man,  except  their  Property,    their  Life 
when  they  cannot  elcape,  or  their  Females 
be  parted  from  them  in  coupling  time,  or 
their  Neils,  or  their  Young  be  in  danger 
to  be   deftroy'd ;    yet    many    ibrts  o£ 
Brates  negledl  Self-prefervation,  and.  run* 
any  rifque  to  purfue  Copulation,  preferve 
4heir  Young,  £ggs,  Spawn,  their  Herd^ 
Hive,  &c.  thofe  things  being  of  greater 
Coniequence  to  Man. than  their  own  Be* 
ings ;  and  all  this  InftinA  in  fuch  Creatures^ 
is  only  to  produce    and  preferve  their 
Young,  till  they  be  fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Men : 
And  there  are  fome  Inflindls  in  Man,  to 
negled  his  own  Prefervation  for  that  of 
his  Wife,  Children,  Parents,  or  numbers 
of  People  who  are  not  his  Relations,  ia 
procuring  them  FoofJ,   defending  them 
from  Dangers,  &c.  I  think.thefib  JoAinSts 
are  in  the  Body  and  not  in  th^  Soul,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  liable  to  want,  oc  be  hort^ 
or  deflroy*d,    nor  does. it  procreate,  fo 
can  haye  no  Inflin(5ts  of  affeAioo  to  Rela« 
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Bons ;  indeed  it  may  be  ieparated  from 
the  Body  by  other  Agents,  bot  if  that  be 
not  by  k's  own  Fault,  or  that  of  the  Body, 
fiflce  God  can  know  what  that  Being 
would  have  done,  if  the  two  Parts  had 
hot  been  unnaturally  feparated,  he  only 
knows  whether  it  will  be  to  their  Preju* 
dice  hereafter  or  not.   The  Uneafine(s  and 
Decay  for  want  of  Food,  and  the  Pleafure 
in  the  Tafte  of  proper  Meat  and  Drink^  are 
not  only  a  means  to  diftinguifh,  but  an  In<^ 
ducement  topreierve  our  Bodies ;  NegleA 
in  Defeft  oteaiions  Weaknefs,  Sicknefs, 
tndin  too  great  a  defed.  Deaths    The 
Loathing,  Lmd,  and  Uneafincfs,  or  Stupe* 
£i€tion  from  too  much>    is  a  fufHcient 
Warning  when  we  have  enough ;  and  the 
Confequences  of  Excefi,  as  Famefs,  InaAi* 
Vity,    SUrieits,    Sicknefs,    and    untimely 
Deadi,  fufficient  Reflraint.  Thofe  who  are 
guilty  of  Excefs,  make  that  Pleafure  which 
was  to  induce  them  to  eat  and  preferye 
their  Bodies,  an  occafion  to  eat  too  much, 
tx  eat  and  drink  things  too  highly  re- 
fined, which  tickle  the  Senfe  of  Talte  too 
much,  and  has  not  placed  any  Agents  tp 
tickle  the  Senfe  fo  much  in  Water,  Air^ 
or  diings  common  and  moft  ufeful :  And 
thofe  natural  Coniequences  of  Excefs,  De-* 
bauchery.  Quarrelling,  ^c,  are  not  only 
Vol.  XII.     ,      G  Warnings 
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earnings  to  the  Perfons  guilty  to  leave  oflF, 
and  to  others  to  avoid  fuch  Courfes,  but  of 
infinite  Advantage  to  Society,  by  deAroy- 
ing  thofe  who  will  not  live  regularly,  and 
making  the  Nature  of  the  Things,  nay» 
their  own  Hands,  the  Agents  to  puniHi 
them  for  thofe  Crimes  which  the  Civil 
Magiftrate  6innot  reach.  This  InfUn£t 
was  the  principal  Agent  to  drive  Mep 
into  Society  and  keep  them  there,  and 
make  them  obedient  to  the  Laws  of  Sor 
ciety  ;  yet  there  is  one  Inftind  which,  di- 
reded  by  Revelation,  makes  them  con*^ 
temn  what  the  human  Laws  of  Society 
can  inflid  upon  them  for  doing  their  Du- 
ty. And  there  is  fometbing  which 
mimicks  that  higheft  of  Virtues,  whether 
it  be  Madnefe,  or  the  Work  of  the  Devil, 
which  they  call  Enthufiafm,  I  undertake 
not  to  determine.  But  where  either  the 
Virtue  or  the  Shadow  happens,  this  In-^ 
&\x\Q.  is  frequently  fufpended,  whilft  a 
Man  believes  he  may  be  deftroy'd,  or 
ceafe  to  be,  or  be  made  miferable  by  hur 
man  Power,  fo  long  as  you  have  his  Body, 
you  have  fufficient  Security  for  his  good 
Behaviour  or  Obedience;  but  when  once 
a  Man  is  perfuaded  that  he  will  not  ceaifli 
to  be,  and  that  nothing  but  his  A&ions 
can  make  him  happy  or  unhappy,  whe-^ 
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ther  you  call  it  a  higher  Degree  of  that 
Inftin<^^  or  a  Defire  after  Happinefs,  it 
makes  him  zQi  as  if  he  were  clad  with  in- 
vincible Armour  or  were  immortal.  And^ 
though  the  human  Laws  and  Power  of 
Societies  may  confine  hi^  Body^  or  reftrain 
h^  Adions^  or  put  him  to  Death  ;  yet 
ilill  as  long  as  he  does  what  he  can  to  do 
his  Duty,  he  a£ls  not  againft  this  Inftin£t» 
becaufe  performing  any  one  neceflary 
Duty  does  not  interfere  with  our  Inflind^ 
to  perform  any  other. 

The  Inftind  in  Man,  be  it  in  the  Soul 
Or  in  the  Body,  drives  him  to  Homage  and 
Thankfulnefs  to  his  Creator,  and  to  Depen^ 
dance  cm  him,  how  wide  foever  their  No- 
tions be  of  him,  in  defpight  of  all  the  At- 
tempts of  practical  Atheifls  s  and  though 
thofe  Acts  be  chiefly  in  the  Soul,  yet  the 
Body  cannot  forbear  to  join,  and  as  Maa 
was  to  live  in  Society,  the  Body,  nay, 
every  part  of  the  Body,  was  to  act  it's  part 
for  the  Example  and  Incitement  of  So« 
cieties ;  all  the  Difpenfations  were  attefted  - 
by  Appearances  adapted  to  Man's  Senfes, 
^d  all  the  Covenants  and  Sacraments  be- 
tween God  and  Man,  were  compos'd  of 
fpiritual  Grants,  upon  Conditions  by  cor- 
poreal means,  that  the  Performance  of 
each  Man  might  be  vifible  to  the  Society : 
And  tho*  much  Time  fpent  in  Prayer  and 
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Repetitions^  from  fiDgle  Perfons  to  God 
who  knows  the  Mind  is  ufoleisi  yet  ne« 
•  ceflary  in  SocicUe6«  for  Example^  Union, 
&c.  The  ievcral  Sorts  of  Worfliip  re- 
i^red,  were  to  be  perforn^'d  not  only  by 
the  Mind^  but  by  the  Body  alio  for  tl^ 
fame  Rea£)]i :  And  Baptiimsi  Sacraments, 
&c.  were  to  be  performed  before  Socieciea 
for  reminding  thea)>  (Sc,  and  God  in  his  infi- 
nite Mercy  hath  appointed  us  a  Mediator^ 
composed  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Flefii,  to 
promulgate  his  Will,  atone  for  out  Sins, 
govern  and  judge.  The  conftant  Depen-^ 
dance  on  God  interferes  with  none  of  the 
Duties  of  Society,  nor  with  none  of  our 
Inftincts  which  lead  us  to  them,  and  the 
Days  fet  apart  for  publick  Worihip  under 
the  Law,  were  partly  employed  in  reading 
and  explaining  the  Law»  which  wai  made 
to  induce  them  to  obferve  the  Duties  of 
Society ;  and  he  requires  not  mqre  upon 
that  account  under  the  Go(pel,  nor  ever 
intended  that  it  which  is  adapted  by  all  the 
facred  Ties  and  flricteft  Rules  to  make 
People  act  in  Society,  (hould,  drive  them 
out,  and  the  Reclufe  who  hinder  them^ 
fclve^  from  paying  their  natural  Duty  to 
their  Parents,  which  nothing  can  excufe^ 
from  propagating  and  educating  Childreny 
&c.  which  I  think  will  hardly  be  excufed 
by  faying  it  is  Corhff. 

There 
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There  i$  in  eifery  Man  Inftindts  that 
move  him  to  Action  and  RefV,  alternately 
to  Converiation,  to  Curiofity,  or  Improver 
ment  in  Knowledge,  a  natural  Awe  or 
Fear  of  doing  any  thing  amifs  fooliflily. 
or  which  may  difgrace  him,  and  an  Emu- 
lation to  excel  others ;  thefe  feem  to  be 
auxiliary^  or  flow  from  other  Inilindts,  and 
ieveral  of  them  are  fubfervlent  to  Virtues 
or  Vices,  as  they  are  employed;  and  tho£b 
We  call  Pailions,  which  proceed  from  In- 
flindSy  and  are  auxiliary  to  tbem^  fuch  as 
j-iove,  Fear,  Joy^  Hatred^  Anger,  fif^. 
a<Jl  from  the  InftinSs  they  proceed  from. 

What  Change  of  Inftinft  was  made  in 
JEw  after  her  uifobcdience,  whether  (he 
was  then  firft  fubje£l  to  Adam^  and  had  De^ 
fire  to  propagate,  bring  forth,  nurfe,  and 
educate  Children  by  rain  and  Labour^  I 
undertake  not  to  determine :  But  fince  In- 
ftinft  to'  Procreation  in  Man,  Woman, 
and  Brutes,  is  the  fame,  and  the  irrefifti^- 
ble  Delire  placed  in  each  Creature,  attendr 
ed  with  the  great  Pleafure  in  the  Means 
or  Action^  was  intended  as  a  Bait  fo 
make  them  purfue  the  Means  to  pro^- 
cure  the  End ;  and  it  is  equally  »  Duty 
in  each  Creature  to  purfue  thote  Deiires, 
and  enjoy  thofe  Pieafures,  which  each  of 
them  only  does,  at  proper  Seafons  5  only 
\fi  Man  they  are  to  be  purfued  and  enjoy- 
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ed,  without  thwarting  his  other  Inflinds, 
.which  anfwer  the  Ends  of  Society,  other- 
wife,  if  they  tend  to  Under  the  Ends  of* 
Society,  they  arc  criminal. 

There  is  an  Inftinfl:  in  each  Creature  of 
each  Sex,  as  well  in  thofe  which  re- 
gard not  one  another  after  the  AA 
of  Copulation,  as  thofe  which  live  to- 
gether for  a  Time  ;  if  there  be  Choice  ta 
chufe  the  moft  noble  and  beautiful  of  the 
Kind  to  couple  with,  to  keep  up  the 
pignity  and  Beauty  of  the  Race ;  though 
there  be  the  £ime  Inftindt  in  Men  and 
'Women,  and  an  Inftin£t  in  them  each  to 
appear  fo,  or  aifift  their  Appearance,  by 
Iprefs,  Ornament,  tSc  as  the  Mind,  as 
well  as  the  Body,  is  concerned  in  Society, 
Reafon  fhould  afliil  to  help  to  chufe  one 
who  is  moft  likely  to  perform  the  Duties 
of  Wife,Companion ,  and  Mother  beft ;  but 
the  bodily  Inftinft  ofteneft  prevails.  This 
Inftind  feems  hot  to  be  general;  for 
fometimes  there  is  fomething  in  the  Frame 
of  the  Senfes,  or  Mind,  whereby  one  or 
both  is  adapted  to  be  pleafed  with  the  Fea- 
tures or  Aft  ions  of  this  or  that  Woman, 
,  as  of  this  or  that  Friend,  this  or  that  Ob- 
jeft,  this  or  that  Employment;  and  when 
the  Perfons,  whofe  Senfes  and  Mind  is  fo 
gdapted,    happens  to    meet    the  0bje<^ 

in 
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in  which  there  is  that  Agreement,  the 
InftincS  ads  with  Force  almoft  irrefiftiblc; 
and  fometimes  the  falfe  Notion  of  Riches, 
Honours,  (Sc.  or  falfe  Opinions  of  Per- 
{om^  and  things  over*rules  this  iDilind, 
and  all  the  Affiflance  Reafon  can  give. 
The  End  of  this  Inflindt  is  anfwered  a- 
mong  the  wild  Brutes,  which  do  not  chufe, 
by  the  ftrongeft  Male,  becoming  Mailer 
of  the  Herd,  or,  &c.  and  among  the  tame 
ones  by  Man's  preferving  the  beft  Male,  * 
and  gelding  the  reft. 

Thofe  Creatures,  whofe  Spawn,  or 
Eggs  will  hatch,  and  their  Young  pro- 
vide for  themfelves,  without  the  Aiii- 
ftance  of  their  Parents,  psur  not ;  thofe 
whofe  Mother  produces  Milk  for  their 
Young,  and  has  Grais  or  Food  ready, 
without  the  Trouble  of  feeking  it,  provid- 
ed for  themfelves,  produce  their  Young 
at  the  Seafbn  when  that  Food  is  ready, 
and  feed  their  Young  with  Milk  till  Food 
be  ready  for  it,  pair  not ;  thofe  which  are 
tame,  provided  for  by  Man,  and  retrain- 
ed from  breeding,  as  Man  fees  fit,  whofe 
Females  are  moft  profitable,  pair  not,  but 
one  Male  ferves  many  Females.  The 
Male  and  Female  of  moil  Sorts  of  Crea- 
tures, which  procure  and  fetch  Food  for 
(heir  Young,  pair  and  keep  to  one  ano- 
ther, provide  for  one  another,  the  Male 
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fbr  the  Female,  while  great  with  Young, 
Or  each  for  other  in  Turns,,  while  thejr 
V^  fitting  or  hatching  their  Eggs,  and  for 
their  Young,  till  they  are  able  and  iq- 
Aruded  to  feek  or  catch  their  Food^  and 
provide  for  themfelvcs,  which  anfwers  to 
the  Ends  of  Marriage  among  Men  and 
Women,  bccaufc  the  fl^lideft  of  their 
Young  are  not  able  to  provide  for  Acm- 
felves,  till  the  Parents  dc  almoft  paft  Pro* 
pagation,  and  the  youngeft  fometimes,  not 
till  the  Parents  grow  fo  old  as  to  Hand  in 
Need  of  Affi ftancc  themfelves. 

• 

All  Females  breed  very  young,  iwa^ 
the  fir  ft  Year,  more  in  the  fecond  or  third, 
Woman  breeds  not  till  fhc  be  at  Age  tc^ 
perform  the  Offices  of  a  Mother ;  every 
Woman  breeds  not  fo  conftantly,  bccaolc 
the  Children  cannot  provide  fo  foon  for 
themfelvcs ;  moft  other  Females  to  within 
a  Year  or  two  of  t)eath  ;  Woman  not  to 
within  thirty  Years  of  the  ufual  Time  o^ 
Death,  that  the  Children  may  be  grovm 
and  inftrufted  before  the  Parents  die^ 
Man  begets  Children  at  a  much  greater 
Age  than  Woman  bears,  becaufe  he  is 
to  make  Provifion  for  Wife  and  Children  5 
becauie  Nurfing,  Gfr.  are  Aftions  of  the 
Body,  inftrudiing  an  Aftion  of  the  Mind, 
requires  more  Experience,  and  may  be 
performed  rpuch  later. 

Marriage 
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Marriage  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
Women,  becaofe  othcrwife,  all  the  Trou-r 
ble.  Care,  and  Charge  of  educating  Chil- 
dren, would  lay  upon  them,  and  they  are 
the  only  Creatures  which  are  with  Younff, 
or  wbofe  Young  are  not  able  to  provide 
for  tbemielyes  before  the  Mother  has  more 
young;  miKh more,  who  have  feveral  fingle 
ones,  or  Broods  of  young,  before  any  one  of 
them  can  provide  for  themfelves  ^  and  be- 
caufe  they  require  Necellaries  and  Educa- 
tion for  a  long  Time,  which  becomes  na- 
tural Ties  to  keepeach  Woman  to  one  Man« 

There  is  a  NecefHty,  and  it  is  a  great 
Blefline  that  we  fhould  be  born  in  a  naked 
helple^  State ;  and  that  we  fhould  conti- 
nue a  long  Time  in  that  State,  and  grow 
flronger  and  wifer  by  equal  Degrees ;  and 
that  the  Mother  fhoqld  not  be  capable  to 
provide  for  herielf  and  her  Infants :  For 
if  the  human  Race  fhould  have  come  to 
full  Size  anil  Strength  in  a  Year  or  two,  as 
other  young  Creatures  do,  they  without 
fufficient  lpftru€tion.  Experience,  ^c. 
whence  the  Ufe  of  Keafon  grows,  would 
)iave  made  much  madder  Work  than  they 
do.  Indeed,  God  could  have  given  Man 
Powiers  of  acquiring  Knowledge  fafter,  in 
Proportion  i  but  thofe  Powers  were  not 
found  fit  for  this  State;  and  if  they  had  need-r 
fd  no  Affiftance,  expeded  no  Eftates,  t§c. 

they 
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they  would  have  been  under  no  Ties  to 
Parents,  and  would  never  have  fubmitted 
to  have  been  inftrufted,  never  obeyed 
tlieir  Commands,  nor  never  returned  any 
>^  AfTiftance  to  their  Parents  in  Sickneis, '  or 
old  Age ;  and  except  their  being  born  in 
this  Condition,  had  obliged  each  Woman 
to  keep  to  one  Hufband ;  none  of  the  fo- 
cial  Duties  could  hold  on  both  Sides,  be- 
twieon  Men  in  their  feveral  Relations,  but 
every  one  of  them  would  have  been  pre- 
carious J  the  Father  could  have  no  Affec- 
ti(>n  for  the  Mother,  nor  Love  for  his  Chil- 
dren, nor  would  not  provide  for  them, 
norinftrudt  them,  the  Children  would 
not  honour  their  Fathers,  nor  return  Af- 
iiftance  to  them,  in  Sicknefs,  or  old  Age, 
as  to  thofe  who  gave  them  Being,  .^d 
and  fupported  them  whilft  young,  and  e- 
ducated  them  \  nor  to  their  chief  Parent, 
or  Prince,  as  to  him  who  proteds  their 
Perfons  when  young,  and  their  Perfons 
and  Properties  when  at  Age  j  nor  would 
have  no  AfFeftten  or  Regard  to  any  Rela- 
tions on  the  Father*s  Side, 

Befides  the  fuppofed  Choice,  Confent, 
and  Contra<ft,  each  Perfon  has  a  natural 
AfFedlion  for  the  Perfon,  he  or  (he  firft 
confummated  that  Contradl  with,  and 
that  AfFedion  is  incrcafed  from  their  joint 

Defigns 
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Dcfigns  of  begetting,  nouri/hing,  edu« 
cating,  and  providing  for  KTue,  by  their 
joint  Interefts,  Confidence  in  each  other, 
Expcftation  of  Afliftance  in  Want, .  Sick- 
nefs,  old  Age,  &r.  Befides  their  Duty  by 
God's  or  Man*$  Laws,  but  falfe  Reaibn- 
ings  and  vicious  Habits,  foraetimes  deface, 
in  a  great  meafure,  natural  Inflindts,  and 
natural  Ties  or  Obligations. 

As  Marriage  is  a  Compad,  without 
which  neither  Families,  nor  Societies, 
could  fubiifl ;  and  as  the  chief  Article  of 
the  Contraift  is  at  the  Difcretion  of  the 
Parties,  as  when  each  of  thetn  perfbrms 
their  natural  Inftinds  and  Duties  as  Afore- 
faid,  thofe  Inftinds  and  Affe£tions  are 
heightened ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  where 
tbpre  is  an  Appearance  of  Want  of  Difcrc- 
lion,  or  Modefly,  which  is  an  innate  In- 
ftind,  all  ilackens,  as  any  of  the  Ends  are 
neglected,  efpecially  in  the  Concern  of 
Faithfiilnefs ;  the  Inftinds  and  AfFedions 
are  frequently  abated,  and  few  of  the  other 
Ends  purfued  ;  nay.  Ground  of  Sufpicion 
is  fufficient  to  put  a  Stop  to  all :  If  in  the 
Wife,  Affedion  to  her  ceafes,  Incline-- 
tion  to  beget  Pofterity  weakens,  becaufe 
of  Uncertainty  j  if  any  are  born,  the 
llufband's  to  nourifh,  -educate,  and  pro- 
vide for  her  and  then)  \   nay  even   to 

provide 
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provide  for  himfelf,  frequently  abates. 
To  prevent,  this  Crime  of  Unfaithfulnefs, 
yTomen  have  a  Privilege  which  no  other 
Feooale  has ;  for  though  they  have  a  con- 
ftant  Inftindi  to  propagate,  they  have  it  not 
in  irrefiftible  Degree  at  certain  Seafons^ 
becaufe  they  are  not  to  execute  that  In^i^ 
ftinft,  till  they  are  contra^ed,  and  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  Laws  of  that  Contra<ft; 
and  becaufe,  when  they  are  contraSed  to 
one  Man,  he  might  be  abfent,  or  fick  at  * 
that  Seafon,  and  becaufe  they  can  [Mrovide 
for  their  Young  at  any  Seafon  of  the 
Year. 

And  as  the  Females  of  moil  other  Sorts 
of  Creatures,  have  their  Seafons  of  deliring 
to  propagate,  only  fuited  to  the  Diftance  of 
Time  of  their  going  with  Young,  to  the 
Time  when  Food  will  be  provided  for 
their  Young,  or  Plenty  to  make  them  pro- 
duce Food  for  them  ;  fo  the  Males  only 
have  Ability  to  aA  at  tbofe  Seafons,  ex* 
cept  only  fome  lew  Species  which  are  uie*^ 
iul,  tame,  and  in  fome  fort,  provided  for^ 
or  aflifled  with  Food  by  Man,  when  the 
Seafons  do  not  naturally  afford  Plenty,  and 
the  Males  and  Females  kept  afunder  by 
Man,  whofe  Females  are  ready  fometimes 
fooner  or  later  than  that  Seafon,  and  whofe 
Males  act  a  little  fooner  or  later,  whea 

the 
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the  Females  are  ready  for  the  Conyefuenco 
and  Advantage  of  Man :  But  Man  has  the 
Privilege  for  the  Reafoos  aboveiaid^  to 
have  Ability  at  any  Seafon,  when  he  1$ 
preiimt  with  Jiis  Wife,  in  the  bed  Stato  ^ 

of  Healtb^  &r.  How  far  thefe  Privileges 
are  aboiedi,  is  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  % 
and  the  Punifhments  which  naturally  at-^ 
.  tend  thofe  Abufes  are  proportioned  to  thd 
Qrioie,  fuch  as  Inability^  Barrennefs,  Lois 
of  Afib^on,  Separation,  Divorce,  Shame, 
Contempt*  Many  Men  over-power  theib 
Inftincts  to  Marriage  and  Affections  to 
Relations,  by  attempting  to  be  wifer  than  * 
he  who  gave  thofe  Inftincts  to  them,  and 
commanded  them  to  piirfue  them  rega- 
iarly  here,  upon  Condition  that  they 
ibould  have  nobler  Inftincts,  and  nobler 
Objects  hereafter. 

The  principal  Pretences  for  hindering 
Marriage,  or  fufpending  it,  till  it  do  not 
anfwer  the  End,  is  to  acquire  great  E-  ' 
ftates,  and  live  high,  that  is,  if  t^ey  have 
not  enough  to  live  upon  themfeives,  as 
they  defire,  and  enough  to  fpare,  to  pro- 
vide for  Children  at  firft,  as  they  think 
proper,  they  are  not  bound  to  endeavour 
lo  produce  any :  And  the  Men  now,  as 
they  call  it,  of  refined  Knowledge,  talk 
af  getting  Children,  as  to  no  other  End 
2  but 
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but  to  heir  their  Eftates ;  and  that  thofei 
who  have  no  Eftates,  ought  not  to  get  any 
Children :  Others  exclude  themfelves  frcmi 
Society,  under  a  Pretence  of  acquiring 
Knowledge  of  ferving  God  better  than  in 
the  Manner  he  has  direded  :  Others,  that 
they  be  more  holy  and  more  at  Leifure  to 
perform  the  Offices  of  Prieflhood,  there- 
by negleding  all  the  focial  Duties  of  Pro- 
pagation, to  Relations,  &c.  and  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  depriving  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Beings,  from  being  propagated  in 
Time.  If  Creatures,  which  are  tor  the  Ufe 
of  Man,  Hiould  abflain,  and  not  breed, 
what  would  Man  do ;  if  Slaves,  or  Subje^, 
(hould  take  a  Whim  and  not  breed,  what 
would  the  Matters  or  Princes  iayj  and  if 
the  Race  of  Man  be  defigned  for  the  Ser-^ 
vice  and  Glory  of  God  hereafter,  what 
Excufes  will  they  make  who  have  deprived 
him  of  Numbers  of  Subjeds,  or  Servants; 
was  not  this  one  of  the  Talents  entrafted 
with  them,  and  are  they  not  to  account 
for  every  Talent. 

Indeed,  it  feemed  to  be  the  Opinion  of 
the  Apoflles,  that  they  might  fufpend 
Marriage,  when  the  Dcftrudtion  of  Juded 
was  at  hand, .  and  when  the  Chrittians 
were  under  thofe  terrible  Perfecutions,  that 
the  Ends  could  not  be  anfwered,  and  that 

they 
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diey  m^ht  do  greater  Service  to  Mankind^ 
by  flying  from  Place  to  Place,  and  pub- 
lifhing  the  Gofpel,  which  they  could  not 
do  if  they  had  Wives  and  Children,  with- 
out breaking  through  the  indifpeniably 
Necefiity  of  providing  for  them,  and  per-  , 
haps  fome  Excufes  may  be  made  by  People 
who  are  Servants,  or  Slaves,  or  otherwife 
incapacitated  to  anfwer  the  Ends. 

Whether  thofe  (hort  Hints  before  the 
Flood  of  —  taking  Wives  of  all  that  they 
cbofe  —  and,  that  their  Children  were 
mights  Meny  Men  of  Renown^  —  and  the 
Earth  was  fHed  with  Violence^  were  in- 
tended to  exprefs,  that  thofe  Children  born 
out  of  Families,  not  educated,  inftru£ted, 
nor  provided  for,  were  not  to  be  governed 
by  the  Societies,  but  were  the  Agents  of 
thofe  Violences,  I  know  not ;  but  it  feems 
as  if  the  Crimes  of  thofe  Perfons  and  their 
Ifliie,  was  the  caufe  of  the  Deftrudion  of 
them,  and  the  Earth,  at  the  Flood,  or  at 
leaft  the  caufe  of  executing  the  Punish- 
ment at  that  Time. 

* 

There  is  in  Parents,  an  AfFedion  to 
their  Children  by  Inftind,  ilronger  in 
the  Mother,  becaufe  ihe  is  more  certain 
they  are  her  Iffue ;  ftrongeft  while  the 
Children  are  youngeft,  when  they  need  it 
moil  ^  and  ilrongeft  ftili  to  the  youngeft^ 

becaufe 
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^ycfcaofc  it  need^  it  moft ;  for  diat  reafiatf 
left  chiefly  to  her  Caiv  while  tendtr  and 
vreak ;  &itisfk£tioa  in  taking  Gate  and 
trains  for  thenol^  inoonverfing  with  them^ 
€V$n  as  well  before  they  have  the  ufe  of 
Reafbn  as  after:  Pleafiire  inthcRepii- 
*  tation  of  having  Iffiie,  and  feeing  them 
profper,  Expedition  of  having  their  Af-^ 
fiflance  in  Sicknefi  or  old  Age,  of  pre-« 
ierving,  or  making  their  Memory  £imoDS, 
in  paying  a  Debt  to  Nature,  Mid  fome-^ 
thing  in  refped  of  increafing  the  number 
6f  Beings  hereafter. 

Some  of  thole  Inftindls  are  necefiary  in 
Brutes»  and  continue  for  a  Itttk  Time  till 
the  young  can  live  without  Hclp«  They 
are  neceifary  in  Parents,  becaufe  though 
it  is  a  duty  to  beg^  Children,  and  tp  give 
them  Food,  &r.  yet  it  is  in  every  one's 
Power,  whether  they*  will  or  not,  and  oo 
Laws  can  compel  them ;  and  it  is  necefiary 
that  their  Avedions  to  their  Chiklren, 
ihould  contiue  till  Death,  becaufe  Children 
are  not  able  to  leave  their  Parents  of  a  long 
Time,  nor  fit  to  leave  them,  till  they  b6 
inftraded ;  and  the  Affedions  by  InftinA 
follow,  if  the  Parents  ad:  ngtorally  they 
love,  though  the  Children  give  no  rtafon- 
»ble  occafion  for  AflFeOion,  wfaetfatt  they 
be  beautiful,  wife,  gratefiil,  or  not  j  and 

can 
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can  hardly  be  ofrercome  by  Reafon  in  the 
greaceft  Provocations;  in  whatever  elfe 
the  Image  of  God  in  Man  confifled,  or 
what  Parts  foever  were  defaced,  at  the 
Fall,  Adam  and  Eve  being  intended  to 
be  Parents,  had  natural  Inftinfts  to  pro- 
create and  provide  for  their  OfF-fpring, 
with  the  Powers  and  Means  God  had 
given  then),  at  fecond  hand,  as  God 
created,  provided  for,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  his  OfF*fpring  (as  the  ApoiUe 
calls  them)  happy.  And  this  Inftind:,  or 
AfFedion,  runs  downward  to  the  Suc- 
cefQons,  born  or  to  be  born ;  and  ibme 
think  for  that  reafon,  that  the  eldeft 
Father  has  a  right  of  governing  or  direct- 
ing all  thofe  defcended  diredtly  from  him, 
in  Affairs  which  relate  to  the  Family,  and 
of  inftruding  and  advifing  them  in  every 
Thing ;  nay,  fome  will  carry  it  fo  far^ 
that  this  Affection,  and  Pre-eminence,  and 
Authority,  goes  along  with  the  eldefl  of 
the  eldeft  Line,  of  which  more  afterwards* 

The  Obligation  among  the  Jews,  to 
inarrythe  next  Relation,  not  prohibited^ 
was  a  means  to  keep  the  Tribes,  and  their 
Inheritances  feparate .  from  one  another^ 
and  perhaps,  thofe  nearer  were  pro- 
hibited, becaufe  the  Familiarities  among 
Relations  in  the  fame  Family,  would  be 
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a  great  Ten^uatkm  to  Irregularity^  if  Mar* 
riage  were  not  forbidden  among  them ;  and 
the  fufpicions  which  wooldarife  thereby  1^ 
on  Women,  bred  updofely  in  their  Fathers 
Family,  or  in  thofe  of  near  Rdatiom, 
would  make  them  not  fo  much  to  be  rc* 
gardod  by  virtuous  Men  upon  tha;  Accoont. 
Perhaps  marrying  near  Rektiofis,  wis 
prohibited  becaufe  theTiesof  Afiectionbe- 
ween  the  Retattons  was  foffieiently  ftrong; 
and  Intermarriages  being  a  Ibrt  of  AUktfKes 
between  the  Relations  on  each  %de,  and 
marrying  thofe  which  were  not  already 
ally'd,  was  a  fort  of  an  Engagement  to 
bind  Families  more  ftrictly  in  Society. 
-  The  BaineAneis  to  obtain,  and  Pleafbre 
in  proeuricig,  Pl-ovifion  for  Ifiiie  natural) 
and  made  an  Inducement  to  take  VBm%  in 
doing  it,  as  Pleefure  is  madle  an  Induce^ 
ment  to  procreate  them,  and  both  are 
right,  if  rightly  apply'd,  and  no  other 
DiMy  be  mereby  btoke  through.  Some 
Seafts  and  Infects  gather  S^HDViiSon  m  rfie 
Summer,  and  hy  it  up  in  Store  for  them- 
felves  in  Winter  5  and  many  Creature^ 
make  Dens  and  Nefts  to  preferve  their 
Eggs  and  Young  in^;  but  Tdo  not  remem- 
ber that  any  Sort  lays  up  Provifion  fbf 
their  Young,  either  before  they  arc  born, 
or  hatched,  or  after. 

As 
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As  the  Birth  ^oditocs  fucceffiveSup* 
{^ei^  aMd  every  Race  of  Man  is  bound  f  o 
pfovide  for  their  oWn  Iflliej  hoarding 
EftMes  for  felves  and  Illoe^  more  than 
nocdlaryi  is  providing  u$  atid  them  Fuel» 
£aNt  oor  or  Weir  inordiriate  Lofts ;  and  . 
wheii  we  haV«  cnotigh,  the  pretence  ol 
proiridk^  for,  or  raifing  a  Faftilly,  does 
Dot  diicharge  us  from  our  Doty  of  relieve^ 
\ag  dii  Poor^  which  Relirf  th«  Foot  has, 
tlMi^  in  a  kffer  degree,  tile  f^Une  Right 
to  firona  ihe  Rieh^  aft  ChiJdfen  have  of 
Prefvifion  ittsA  their  Parents^  of  which 
anom  faereafier. 

B«fide»  ftll  file  tiitdral  Affiftanoe  from 
Parents  to  Children,  ftich  as  norfihg,  coh-< 
vcrfifig  with,  inilft^ng,  &e.  and  thence 
fioofftdfthe  reaibtn  Wti^  Relations  havd 
Ai^ions  10  one  aAofher,  is  fupply'd  by 
Sir«ng«Fi,  icit  fhofe  whoV  have  great 
Bftates  I  and  therefore  tllK>fe  AiFedions  are 
gefMraly  left  among  tlie  Rich,  than  among 
tllr  Poor }  a^  Children  are  not  im<< 
Mediaife  Deters  to  thek  Parents,  but  to 
fkldfe  who  got  tli6  Eftates,  perhaps  teii 
Geotfra'fions  ago  \  and  Motbei^s  wno  quit 
4ieiiifiil?es  c^  the  f  rouble  of  nurfing,  con-« 
verfing  with,  and  taking  care  of  theif 
CMdrisn,  qtt^  their  ChfiMreit,  as  far  ai  in 
tfiem  lies^  of  the  Pleafure  of  laving,  and 
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themfelves  of  loving  and  being  beloved  by 
their  Children  i  and  Fathers  who  leave 
the  Converfation^  Inftruftion,  and  dif<- 
ciplining  of  their  young  Children  to  others, 
have  Returns  accordingly,  and  the  mod  they 
can  reafonably  expert  from  their  Children^ 
is  to  have  a  Nurfe,  Servant,  or,  (Sc.  to 
look  after  them,  when  fick,  or  aged,  &€. 
fo  the  one  lofes  the  tender  Care  of  their 
Parents,  and  the  other,  the  dutiful  Returns 
of  afFedionate  Children;  and  whether 
thofe,  either  Parents  or  Children,  who 
free  themfelves  from  the  Duties  of  Families 
or  Societies,  by  acquiring  or  enjoying  great 
Eftates,  have  the  better  of  thofe  who  do 
their  Duties,  Time  muft  difcover. 

In  cafe  of  deceafe  of  Parents,  while 
Children  are  young,  the  Care  of  their 
Education  devolves  upon  the  next  eldeft 
Relation,  unleis  eranted  by  the  furviving 
Parent  to  fome  omer.  If  there  were  no 
Eftate,  naturally  on  the  Father's  fide,  if 
an  Eflate  of  the  Mother's  fide,  which  can- 
not inherit,  except  the  Eftate  be  the 
Inheritance  of  the  Mother,  and  then  to 
the  next  elded  Relation  on  tHe  Father's 
fide.  ^ar.  If  Eftates  defcend  on  eadi 
fide. 

If  thefe  Inftincts  had  not  been  very 
ftrong,  'tis  eafy  to  imagine^  what  would 

have 
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have  become  of  Infants  ;  Efpecially  one 
would  have  foppos'd  among  the  poor 
People,  who  are  forc'd  to  labour  hard  to 
provide  Neceflarics  for  themfelves ;  but  fo 
little  (hare  has  Education,  or  Knowledge, 
in  this  Affair,  that  a  brute  Creature,  or  the 
moft  ignorant  of  human  Race,  will  venture 
or  ipend  their  Life,  rather  than  part  with 
their  Young ;  whilft  the  moft  polite  will 
truft  their  young  in  the  Hands  and  to  the 
Care  of  a  Perfon  they  never  faw  before, 
rather  than  dirty  their  Cloaths;  and  if  the 
Defire  of,  and  Pleafurein,  begetting  them 
were  not  much  ftronger,  they  would  leave 
that  Trouble  to  others  alfo. 

Reverence  and  AfFedion  from  Children 
to  their  Parents,  is  partly  by  implicit 
InAindt,  and  partly  by  the  Inftindl  of 
Gratitude,  as  they  are  parcel  of  their- 
Parents,  have  been  begot,  nourifhed,  pro- 
teded,  educated,  and  provided  for,  by  their 
Parents.  This  continues  only  in  Brutes,  till 
they  are.  able  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
and  after  that,  they  regard  not  Parents 
nor  Relations.  In  human  Race  it  con- 
tinues till  Death,  to  the  ends  aforefaid  ^ 
and  that  Affedion  to  their  Perfons  by 
Jnftinft,  if  their  Parents  ufe  them  never 
fo  cruelly,  continues,  nay,  even  if  their 
Parents  were  diftraifted  j  nay,  evqp  that 
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Henour,  Reverence,  and  Obedience,  oom« 
manded  by  God,  proceceds  fo  naturally 
from  Children  to  their  Parents,  that  even 
Ignorance,  and  &11  Vices  join'd  to  it  (except 
the  diabolical  Sin  of  Pride)  cannot  de£iC9 
the  impreiiion  of  thofe  Duties  in  oar 
Minds,  whatever  they  do  in  the  Per^ 
forqiance;  and  whenever  Children  do 
their  Duty,  there  is  an  inward  Satisfadion 
attends  it,  as  an  InduceQaent,  as  there  is 
in  performing  every  natural  Duty,  where 
there  is  neither  Religion  nor  Policy  ;  theft 
Affei^ions  abate  upon  fufpicion,  that  the 
kgal  Father  is  not  the  real  Father,  and 
devolves  upon  the  fuppofed  Father,  and  in 
cafes  of  UAcertainty  is  foipended,  whence 
arifes  the  oeceflity  of  one  Woman  keeping 
to  one  Man.  If  filial  Afiection  were  not 
chiefly  by  Inftinct,  as  the  cafe  ftands  now, 
when  Eftates  are  fettled  chiefly  upon  tho 
eldeft  Son,  and  that  thought  too  little  to 
keep  up  the  Families,  whereby  they  in« 
4eed  make  him  Lord  over  all  the  refl:  4 
the  younger  Children  would  be  weakly 
bound  by  Gratitude.  Thefe  Inftincts  or 
Affections,  are  equally  neoei&ry  for  the 
prefervation  of  toe  young  of  Brutes  and 
Men  $  for  if  they  were  not  obedient  to  the 
Call  and  Directions  of  their  Plarents,  duridg 
their  Igoor^ce,  few  would  efeape  bemg 

deftroy'd 
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de£hroy'd  by  other  Agents^  by  Accidcnto^ 
or  by  themielves ;  and  though  Brtttes  do 
not  take  care  of  their  ParentdfiYben  aged, 
And  paft  providing  for  themfehes,  becauft 
thatwoold  be  of  no  Service,  but  a  Detri^ 
ment  to  Man  $  yet  if  thefe  Inftincts  were 
not  ftroog,  and  the  Ties  of  Gratkude  great 
among  the  Poor,  where  there  is  no  Pro^ 
vlfion  bntLiCbour)  either  for  tlie  young 
or  old)  what  would  become  of  the  iick 
or  aged  Parents. 

This  Inftinct  in  Families .  runs  much 
further,  than  to  private  fingle  Families^ 
to  a  greater  Confidence  in  Rehtions,  than 
in  Strangers  ^  and  £irther  ftill  very  re^ 
markabk  among  the  ancient  Tribes,  Clans^ 
and  Kingdoms,  named  each  from  theii^ 
common  Father,  not  only  in  joint  Intereft 
and  A£Ssction  to  another,  but  in  Reverence 
«id  Subjection  to  their  Chief  ^  and  lb  im 
Sabordlnatton  to  the  Heads  oi  younger 
HottTes ;  £>  that  in  the  iame  relation,  M 
natural  Children,  had  each  to  thek  r«^ 
ijpective  Parents^  each  Tribe  had  naturally 
to  their  Prince,  in  A  pcrfltical  Senfe. 

BcfidestheNcceflkyof  living  in  Fami- 
Ues,  and  performing  the  Duties  therein, 
Aere  is  a  Neceffity  from  the  Nature  of 
things,  that  Families  flwHild  unite  together 
into  Societies,  and  that  each  Member  of 
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the  Society  ihould  be  bound  to  perform 
his. Duty  therein,  in  order  to  their  living 
iafe  and  cor^fortably  here  ;  becaufe  Man's 
Armour,  offenfive  and  defeniive,  coniifts 
in  Inftruments  and  Materials  contrived, 
procured,  and  employed,  by  Numbers  of 
Hands,  to  prote^  them  from  being  de-? 
vour'd  by  ravenous  Beafls^  Birds,  amphi- 
bious Creatures,  Fi{hes,  &i.  to  protedt 
the  ufeiul  Creatures  from  them,  to  deftroy 
them,  CSc.  to  protedt  their  Bodies,  Wives, 
Children,  and  Servants,  their  Property,  in 
L^nds,  Goods,  6fr.  againft  ambitious 
Princes,  Murderers,  lewd  Perfons,  Rob- 
bers, Thieves,  &c.  that  the  many  things 
xieceflary  for  the  Support  and  Convenience 
of  every  one's  Life,  may  be  procured  by 
the  joint  Knowledge,  Induftry,  and  Lar 
hour  of  great  Numbers  of  different  Abili- 
ties and  Employments.  To  preierve  the 
coUeAive  Knowledge  of  former  Ages,  to 
inflrudb  Youth,  to  cultivate  the  Earth, 
manufacture  it -s  Produdls,  to  govern  the 
Societies,  inftrud  in  matters  of  Religion, 
in  procuring  Remedies  for  the  Sick,  (sfr^ 
and  to  advance  that  Knowledge  by  the  In- 
formation, Examples,  &c.  and  that  the 
joint  Body,  or  the  Wife  and  Rich,  (hould 
employ  the  Ignorant  and  Poor,  and  make 

thei^. 
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their  Labour  fapport  themfelvres,  and  be^ 
come  a  Benefit  to  the  whole. 

And  as  Men  at  their  feveral  Ages^  and 
in  their  feveral  degrees  of  Capacity,  ftrive 
to  get  Liberty  to  follow  the  Didates  or 
Conclufions  of  each  their  own  Reafon, 
whether  their  £)vidence  be  true  or  falfe, 
whether  their  Conclufions  be  truly  or  falfe- 
ly  drawn,  whether  their  Reafonbe  bribed 
by  overvaluing  fome  things,  or  prejudiced 
by  undervaluing  fome  other  things,  whe-** 
ther  they  underftand  how  to  ufe  their  Op-^ 
ticks  to  view  things  at  each  Diftance  in 
their  true  Magnitude,  or  to  take  the  things 
neareft  to  be  largeft,  and  as  fome  fome-> 
times  want  to  fupply  Nature,  fome  to 
fupply  irregular  Defines,  thence  arifes  ne- 
cefiity  of  Inftrudion  and  Reflraint  by  Go-*'  ' 
vernment  of  Parents  whilft  young,  and 
of  Princes,  (Sc.  when  at  Age ;  and  each 
Perfon  of  each  Sex  has  InAinds,  Capaci- 
ties, and  Ability  to  perform  each  their  fe- 
veral Duties  in  Societies,  as  they  have  in 
a  Family  ^  each  to  perform  the  Duties  in 
a  Family,  and  they  are  to  contribute  joint-* 
ly  to  perform  what  every  Family  does  pri- 
vately, in  the  fame  Order  of  Preference 
yrith  the  fame  Care  of  thofe  incapable  as 
of  InfantS;,  and  fo  in  Degrees. 

The 
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The  natural  Initindb  which  every  Man 
has,  are  adapted  for  Society,  and  for  every 
Man's  good  in  Society  :  The  Duties  en- 
joined in  the  Gofpel  are  all  founded  upon 
natural  Inftinds,  thofe  to  God  as  to  our 
Father,  Feeder,  Protedor,  ^c.  thofe  to 
our  Relations  as  Father,  Brethren,  Wife, 
Children,  (Sc  and  to  all  the  Race  of 
Men,  as  God's  Children  and  our  Brethren. 

I  Society  itfelf  is  framed  for  the  Good  of 
every  one  in  the  Society  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  Family  or  fociai  Virtue,  but  it  has  it's 
natural  Reward,  nor  one  Vice  of  either 
fort,  bat  it  has  it's  natural  Punifhnient. 
One  of  the  principal  Ufes  of  government 
in  Society,  and  which  is  a  Duty  moft 
ibon^y  inculcated  in  the  Gofpel,  is,  that 
each  Member  {hoold  refer  their  Claims  or 
Injuries  to  be  determin'd  or  rioted  by  the 

^  Head  of  the  Society,  and  not  take  upon 
them  to  judge  for  Right,  or  revenge  them^ 
felves ;  and  that  after  iiich  Reference,  each 
(hould  fit  ftill,  though  they  cannot  get  Re^ 
dreis  againft  their  Fellow-Snbjefls,  or  a^ 
gainft  the  Head,  as  Childen  in  a  Family 
reler  all  diftercnces  among  themielves  to 
their  Father,  without  Appeal  or  Force,  to 
prevent  the  horrid  Confequences  of  Strifes, 
Broils,  and  Tumults,  among  inferior 
Neighbours;  and  of  Civil  Wars  and  Ro- 
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bellions.  Thofe  Societies  which  purfos 
thefe  Inftinds  regularly,  as  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  would  be 
upon  the  beft  foot  imaginable,  they  would 
be  inofienfive,  kind,  and  affiftant  one  to 
another,  and  re/blute  upon  good  grounds,  to 
defend  themfelves  againfl  any  other  Prince 
or  Society,  who  fhould  offer  to  do  them 
Injuftice.  Nay,  things  are  fo  well  con* 
trjv'd,  that  fome  of  the  irregular  or  extra- 
vagant Appetites  of  Men,  are  conducive 
to  draw  People  into  Society,  and  keep 
them  employed  in  the  Proportion  dcfign'd. 
Inclination  to  Variety  of,  and  Curiofity  in, 
Meats  and  Drinks,  are  Inducements  to 
draw  M<n  in,  and  continue  them  in  So^ 
ciety  where  fuch  can  only  be  procured. 
The  Dcfires  of  the  Rich  after  rich  Metals, 
Stones,  Rarities,  and  Delicacies,  which 
feem  inordinate,  and  for  which  there 
ieen^  little  real  Occafion,  make  nK>re 
Employment  for  Men,  &c.  and  make 
ibme  Sodeties  of  Men,  where  there  is 
Plenty  of  Produ^  unite  in  force  of  Ship- 
ping; &€.  to  feek  and  fetch  thofe  Tilings 
fromdiftant  Parts;  others  join  in  Societies  j 

to  mhabit  and  cultivate  thofe  Countries 
where  diey  are  found  and  produced,  to  dig 
and  prodmre  them,  and  thofe  Inhabitants 
of  Countries  which  produce  few  Nccefla- 

ries 
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rieSy  procure  the  Produdts  and  Manufac* 
hires  of  Countries;  which  yield  Superflui- 
ties, in  exchange  for  thofe  ufelefs  things 
which  makes  one  Society  emulate  another^ 
propagates  Improvements,  Science,  Re- 
ligion, &c.  and  gives  Men  a  larger  View 
of  the  feveral  Works  of  God,  below  and 
above. 

In  Societies,  fome  Perfons  by  too  much 
Induftry  or  Covetoufnefs,  employ  the 
Hands  of  the  Poor,  in  Improvements, 
Trade,  Gfr.  upon  too  hard  Terms,  over-^ 
Teach  the  Ignorant  and  feed  the  Extrava- 
gant to  acquire  Eftates ;  and  fome  of  their 
oucceflbrs  often  in  a  ihort  Time,  employ 
the  Poor  in  procuring  them  Supplies  for. 
their  Extravagances,  are  over-reach'd  by 
the  Cunning,  and  fed  by  the  Covetous 
Vpon  extravagant  Terms  to  fpend  their 
Eftates ;  fo  that  both  keep  the  Induflrious 
employ 'd,  and  the  latter  prevents  too  great 
abundance. 

WhetherCuriofity  increafes  with  Riches,, 
or  Man's  Curiofity  be  boundleis,  I  know 
not,  but  generally  the  richer  they  are,  the 
idler  they  are,  and  the  nlore  they  have  to 
fpend,  the  more  coftly  Things  they  defire  i 
fo  that  the  idle  extravagant  People  arc 
made  a  means  to  keep  the  Induflrious  more 
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fully  employ'd,  perhaps  in  that  Degree 
which  is  moft  for  their  Advantage. 

The  Defire  of  ftrange  and  various  Fa(hi^ 
ons  in  Women,  who  will  not  employ 
themfelves  about  any  thing  uleful  or  ne- 
ceflary,  makes  them  employ  themfelves 
and  others,  who  want  to  manoiadlure  and 
fow  things,  fuit  their  Humours,  and  in 
fome  meafure  employ  their  Minds,  and 
prevent  the  confequences  of  Idlenefs. 
«  And  though  the  extravagant  whim  deal 
People,  intend  not  the  Advantage  of  the 
Poor,  'tis  better  for  the  Poor  who  can 
labour  to  earn  Money,  for  labouring 
about  Faihions  6r  any  trifles,  than  that 
the  Rich  fliould  give  then)  fo  much  Money 
to  live  upon  idly ;  becaufe,  beiides  what 
the  Rich  who  want  Employment  do, 
thofe  who  have  been  bred  up  idly,  and  fall 
into  Poverty,  will  not  labour,  and  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  up  poorly  and  idly, 
will  not  labour,  and  thofe  who  have  been 
bred  up  to  labour  and  want  Employment, 
naturally  fall  into  irregular  Courfes,  and 
'tis  the  greateft  defe<5t  in  Government  to 
maintain,  or  fuflfer  any  who  have  not  Em-^ 
ployment  to  live  idly. 

Since  Man  is  intended  to  be  a  Subject 
and  fociable  Creature  hereafter,  and  is  to 
be  fitted  for  that  State  here  firfl  in  Fa- 

milieSj 
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milieu,  and  after  in  Societies ;  and  fined 
this  State  is  an  Image  of  that  hereafter^ 
wherein  i&reprefencedi  though  impetfedt-- 
\y  (as  all  oor  Reprefentations  of  hereafier 
are)  the  AfFedtion  of  Ood  to  fai$  CbM'€«, 
by  the  Affedion  of  Parents  to  dieir  CtA» 
drcfi,  and  by  the  AffeAion  of  the  chief 
Parent  to  his  Subje^bs,  the  Honour  and 
Reverence  of  the  Children  of  God,  bf 
the  Honour  and  Reverence  CMldreft  and 
Subjeds  pay  to  theiir  Parems  or  So^^eign  % 
the  Charky  or  umverikl  Affe<^n  among 
file  Children  of  God,  by  the  Affedlioni 
and  Love  among  Brethren  ^d  Subjedb^^ 
could  it  enter  into  the  Heart  of  any  rM^ 
fonable  Creature,  before  he  bad  firft  re^ 
nounc'd  hopes  of  hereafter,  to  iaiaj^iM 
that  God,  ^tt  he  had  fram'd  Man^  and 
every  Thing  clfe  for  Fan>ifie*  and  Societies, 
wocdd  nM  imprint  Inftinct&i,  and  \xf  doWtt 
Rules  by  virbom,  and  how,  thofe  PaniHies 
and  Soeieiies  fhoiild  be  govdrWd ;  Of  thatC 
he  would  leave  it  in  their  Power  to  ttm 
wild,  or  to  choofe  Tuch  Gavernours  a» 
Ihey  pteas'd,  and  confequently  to  be  go- 
verned as  the  flrongeft  Party  of  tvay  So- 
ciety plcas'd,  leave  his  Famifies,  eithetf 
fewH  Or  grieat  without  Stewan^,  and  leave 
«bem  to  choofe  Stewards  then»fekes,  ac-* 
countable  to  thearfelve^i   The  — *.#--^whea 

they 
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they  rebelled/ followed  their  chief  Leader 
wlx>  was  fet  over  them,  but  never  at« 
tempted  to  dioofe  one  that  we  know  of. 

Since  Society  is  abfolotely  neo^ry,  and 
they  cannot  ibbfift  without  fbme  Govern* 
ment^  whence  did  r^t  of  Dominion  pro- 
perly, &r.  ari&.  God  created  but  one 
couple  of  human  Kind,  and  the  Earthy 
^c.  brought  forth  doubtlefe,  many  couples 
of  every  other  Sort  of  Creatures  'lis  like- 
ly, becaufe  if  there  bad  been  feveral  cou- 
ples of  Men  and  Women  created,  be^ 
fides  the  Difierence  it  would  have  made 
in  relJE)ect  of  their  Probation  and  Fall, 
thofe  Couples  and  thdr  eldeft  Descendants 
would  have  claimed  Equality,  and  they 
would  have  been  at  perpetual  Strife  and 
Contention  fer  Superiority,  aoid  would  not 
have  had  the  fame  Affedlion  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  tbofe  who  defended  from  conn- 
m<m  Parents, 

God  created  the  Bartfa,  and  gave 
AJkm  the  Soil,  and  Herbage,  and  Do- 
minion, and.  Power,  over  bis  Wtfe  and 
sH  OeaCurei,  and  he  faved  JSl^ab  and  only 
his  Family,  perhaps  f^r  the  Reafi»  albre**' 
fftid,  and  gave  them  the  Earth,  &c.  and 
N$ab  had  Superiority  o^«  his  Children^ 
fbat  wilt  not  be  denied,  ibr  he  exercised 
it  prefently  after. 

If 
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If  there  had  not  been  Inftinfts  imprint-* 
ed  at  the  firft  in  the  Race  of  Man,  next 
after  God,  to  obey  their  Parents,  and  in 
the  Brothers  to  obey  the  eldeft  Brother, 
and  fo  according  as  they  took  Place  by  Se-^ 
nlority,  or  Primogeniture ;  and  thofe  In* 
ftin<£ls  had  not  been  reminded  or  enforced 
by  God,  thefe  to  Brothers^  when  upon 
the  Grudge  Cain  bore  ^^/,  he  iaid  to 
Cain  —  JJnto  tbeejhall  be  his  Defire^  and 
thou  Jhalt  ride  over  bim  -~  in  the  fame 
Words  as  he  gave  ^dam  Power  over  his 
Wife  ;  and  the  Right  of  the  Father  had 
not  been  exercifed  by  Noaby  and  the 
Right  of  Sons  where  the  Father  makes 
no  Aheration,  defcribed;  and  (hewing 
that  it  was  fuch  a  Crime  for  a  Son  to  ex* 
pofe  his  Father,  when  deprived  of  Senie 
by  his  own  Fault,  that  he  was  made  a 
Servant  of  Servants,  a  Servant  not  only  as 
he  was  naturally  to  his  elder  Brother,  but 
contrary  to  the  Order  of  Seniority  to  his 
younger  Brother,  who  was  naturally  Ser- 
vant  to  his  eldeft  Brother,  and  fuperior  to 
the  youngeft,  whereby  the  Superiority  of 
the  eldeft  was  occafionally  confirmed,  that 
of  the  youngeft  raifed,  •  and  the  fecond  ja-^ 
dicially  debafed:  And  afterwards,  when 
God  enforced,  or  reminded  them  of  the 
parental  Right,  and  the  natural  Rewards 

annexed^ 
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iinneted,  in  this  World,  there  could  have 
been  no  Families^  or  Societies^   naturally 
formed,    no  Right  in  Nature  to  govern 
them,  nor  no  Obedience  would  naturally 
have  followed^  without  divine  Direiflion     . 
iiipernaturally,  by  nominating  a  Perfon  to 
fucceed,  at  the  Deceafe  of  every  one  fo 
appointed,    in  every  Family,  or  Society ; 
and  leaving  the  Ejtecution  of  thofe  Powers^ 
which  are  naturally  neceffary  for  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  Families,  or  Societies,  uncer-** 
tain,  or  to  be  determined  by  the  unnatu- 
ral Methods  of  Diviiion,  or  Force,  cither 
who  fhould  be  the  Perfons,    or  in  what 
Manner  they  (hould  govern,  would  have 
been  leaving  a  Cure  worfe  than  the  Dif- 
eafe :   The  tnoft  ambitious,    ricbeft,  or 
ilrongeft,  would  have  been  Governors  of 
every  Family  and  Society,   they  would 
have  had  no  natural  Affedions  for  thofe <^ 
they  (hould  fo  gain  Dominion  over,  nor 
thofe  they  had  fo  gained  Dominion  over 
would  have  no  Inclination  to  obey  them. 
Brates,  as  has  been  mentioned,    leave  off 
their  relative  Afiedions  one  to  another,  as 
foon  as  the  Young  are  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  and  the  ftrongefl  is  the  Mafter 
of  the  Herd,  or,  Qf^.  of  the  fame  Sort. 
But  Mens  natural  relative  AfFedions  con- 
tinue till  Death,   for  the  Ends  aforefaidj 
.     Vol.  XIL  I  and 
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and  thofe  who  fupprefs  thettti  and  ar€  iuA 
ttfbjc  without  them,  are  called  bmte  Bea(b^ 
becaufe  they  do  as  Brutes  do.  And  £wit 
Sorts  of  Men,  are  frequently  compar'd  to 
Dogs,  which,  though  an  ufeful  Creature 
to  Man,  I  think  are  accounted  the  vileft  > 
becaufe  though  all  other  voracious  Crea^ 
tures,  only  kill  other  Creatures  which  arc 
l^ood  for  tben^i  and  when  they  want 
l^ot)d,  and  feldom  deflroy  any  of  their 
own  Species^  except  it  be  in  (parrels  for 
their  Food,  or  for  the  Females,  or  in  pttr«- 
^it  of  other  natural  Inftindts,  nor  aby 
other  Sorts  of  the  voracious  Kinds,  which 
'are  not  Food  for  them  ;  yet  Dogs,  be^ 
fides  killing  for  Prey,  or  pur fuing  tlkir  aa** 
tural  Idftin^ts,  are  to  be  bribed  fo  iar^  l^ 
the  Perfon  who  feeds  them  beft,  even 
lA^hen  their  Bellies  are  fi)!!,  that  at  tfaa£ 
Feribn's  infligation,  they  will  fight  or  de- 
ftroy  any  Creature,  not  only  tfaofe  thty 
naturally  prey  upon,  but  even  their  oWa 
Species,  or  thofe  other  Voracious  Specieii 
nay  any  other  Man,  And  thofe  Mei>  whf> 
a<5t  fdr  Bribes^  or  at  the  Inftigation  of 
^hers,  contrary  to  their  natQral  Infitndl, 
•afe  lo  term'd.  But  to  return  to  the 
.ilion. 

-     How  did  Adam  pr  N^ah  bequeath  wbM 
Was  granted  to  thcm^  or  if  there  wasBo* 
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qtieft,  if  it  defended,  how  did  it  defcend^ 
if  there  was  no  Difference  in  Right  by  De* 
fcent,  how  was  it  divided } 

It  oiay  be  faid  at  iirft,  there  was  enough 
of  Earth  and  thjngs  thereon,  for  eidier 
of  them  and  their  Sons,  there  was  no 
need  for  two  of  them  to  choofe  the  &me 
Place  or  Things ;  ^tis  true,  but  it  does  not 
IbUow,  but  that  two  Perfons,  who  each 
iias  too  much,  may  be  moft  likely,  and 
ofceneft  do  contend  for  xht  fame  Phi€e  or 
Things.  And  as  all  wi&  Inftitutors  make 
Provifion  for  what  might  happen,  if  it 
did  happen  ib,  who  was  to  divvJe  or  de« 
termine  the  Right  between,  or  among 
tfacm  I  could  not  Nature  appcnnt  fome 
Perfon  who  had  natnral  AfFedtion  to  them 
ftU,  and  inveft  him  with  Right,  to  give 
any  Place  or  Thing  at  firft  and  afterwards^ 
any  I%ice  or  Thing,  whidi  was  not  given 
or  po&ft,  and  Power  to  determine  Dif*  - 
putes,  and  fecure  the  Title  to  any  Part  of 
any  Place  or  Thing,  in  each  of  thole 
Places  whidi  were  fo  given  and  in  Pofief- 
iion,  and  could  not  that  Right  be  given 
or  deicend,  and  be  divided  among  Perfbns 
fo  qualified  ?  Was  there  a  Neccffity,  for  the 
fake  of  Freedom  or  Liberty,  that  they 
fhould  live  like  Hottentots,  that  nodliing 
bat  what  each  laid  his  Hands  on^  eat  or 
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drink,  {hotild  be  his  own,  or  that  the 
Pofleflion  and  Right  (hould  be  determined 
by  the  fame  Law,  as  determines  the  right 
of  Bears  ?  What  is  it  makes  People  run 
out  of  Society,  or  oppofe  the  Orders  of 
their  Prince  >  is  it  not  a  fuppofed  or  pre- 
tended Equality  or  Freedom,  would  not 
this  natural  Superiority  in  Families  or  So^ 
cieties,  have  removed  this  Pretence.  Could 
Children  have  defired  a  fitter  Perfon  to 
divide  the  Eftate  among  them  than  their 
Father,  tied  by  natural  AfFedion  ;  and 
could  there  be  a  greater  Security  for  th^ 
g(3od  Behaviour  of  the  Children,  during 
the  Life  of  the  Father,  added  to  the  Obli^ 
gations  of  giving  them  Birth,  nourilhing^ 
feeding  them,  &r.  whilft  young,  than 
the  Power  of  leaving  the  Eftate  among 
them,  as  he  pleased  at  his  death  ? ,  \ 

If  the  Father  made  a  Settlement  or 
Will,  who  was  to  determine  any  difFe* 
rence  about  that  Settlement  or  Will,  had 
every  one  of  the  Sons  equal  right  to  de-?- 
termine  it  ?  If  the  Father  died  without  a 
Settlement  or  Will,  were  the  Sons  all 
equal,  was  each  one  to  have  an  equal  fhare 
of  the  Earth,  or  what  the  Father  died 
poffefs'd  of  5  if  fo,  who  was  to  execute  the 
Settlement  or  Will,  or  divide  the  Shares, 
was  it  to  be  done  by  Majority  of  Votes, 

or 
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or  if  two  or  equal,  who  or  which  was  the 
Majority;  and  if  the  Father  died  while  they 
Were  young,  or  before  they  were  at  Age, 
when  Man  lived  near  a  thouland  Years, 
when  were  they  at  Age,  when  had  they 
Right  to  Vote ;  and  if  not  at  Age,  who 
was  to  a£t  for  them,  could  any  one  of  the 
Brethren  be  a  fitter  Divider,  Determiner, 
or  Guardian,  than  the  eldeft,  who  mud  be 
fuppos*d  to  be,  as  eldeft,  the  wifeft,  ftrong- 
eft,  Gfr.  and  a  natural  Guardian  for  the  reftf 
,  If  they  had  been  all  equal,  and  two,  or 
any  number  of  Children,  had  agreed  to 
divide  the  whole,  or  any  part,  and  had 
made  Renunciations,  and  any  difference 
had  aroTe  afterwards  among  them  about 
that  Divifion,  who  was  to  determine  the 
Difference  ?  If  it  happened  while  the 
Brothers  were  alive, '  they  would  be  flill 
equal,  if  after  any  or  all  of  them  were 
dead,  the  Pofterity  of  each  of  them  wopld 
be  equal.  If  the  Difference  happen'd 
among  the  Poflerity  of  any  one  Branch, 
about  a  Subdivilion  of  their  Share,  they 
could  have  no  Right  tq  determine  among 
one  another,  nor  the  other  Branches  could 
have  no  right  to  interpofe,  except  by  Me- 
diation, and  no  Difpute  could  be  de- 
termin'd,  without  Divine  Interpofition, 
but  by  Force.  If  there  had  been  no  Right 
Duppos'd^  would  not  they  naturally  have 
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made  the  eldeft  of  the  eideft  Branch  Re^^ 
feree,  would  not  the  reafbna^le  Men  na- 
turally have  wifh'd  for  fuch  a  Referee, 
and  could  the  unreafotiable  defire  one 
better  qualified,  than  one  who  was  in  th^ 
Place  of  common  Parent^  endowed  with 
natural  Aficdion  tq  them  all,  &c  ? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  at  firft 
they  could  only  bequeath,  or  take  by  Der- 
icent  or  Divifion,  what  they  had  pof- 
fefs'd,  or  had  feen,  or  knew  of  ^  it  £o^ 
bad  theiirft  Finder,  Pifcoverer,  orEnjoyer^ 
Right  to  keep,  or  affign,  what  he  fo  dif^ 
cover'd  or  enjoyed  ?  And  had  they  Right 
to  defend  that  Right  of  Difcovery  or  P<^*f 
Tcffion  by  Force  5  or  how,  or  if  any  Dif- 
potc  about  the  Diicovery  or  Poueffion 
arofe,  who  was  to  determine  it  ?  If  there 
was  no  fuperior  Perfon  to  determine  the 
Right,  then  the  greateft  Force  mudb 
f ftabliQi  the  Right,  and  that  Right  aC'^ 
Quir'd  by  Force  or  Power,  could  fubfift 
|M>  longer  than  whilft  that  Power  wa$ 
j^eateft,  for  a  fucceeding  Power  which 
was  greater,  would  have  the  &me  Right* 

Whence  had  Men  the  Right  to  ufe  thd 
Sword  agaipft  one  another  ](  which  of 
them  had  it,  and  how,  and  when  carao 
it  to  thofe  who  bad  it  i  Cain^  who  waa 
Heir  appar^t  tQ  the  World,  wliethtr  it 

was 
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was  bec^ufe  his  Father  vfz^  alive,  or  for 
fome  other  Reafon,  had  not  that  POwer  bvor 
his  younger  Brother  ^el ;  and  yet  be  waa 
coniciQiis^there  was  fome  Perfon  which  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  i)am«»  but  qaU'd  €vtr^ 
cne  who  had  Power  to  ufe  the  Swords 
and  put  him  to  Death  for  Murder.  Who 
could  that  Pedbn  who  had  that  Power  be, 
was  therQ  any  other  Man  but  Adam^  \i 
jfdam  had  been  4ead  when  Cain  Uew  hia 
brother,  could  ypuQger  Brother,  or  his 
own  Poilerity,  if  th^re  had  b^n  any, 
have  put  him  to  Death  ? 

If  jidam  or  Nwb^  gave  either  of  their 
Sons  Poflefllons,  during  one  of  their 
Lives,  they  might  give  them  Power  to 
defend  each  their  Pofleffions,  againft  one 
another,  but  not  againft  their  Parent ;  if 
ho  gave  them  Poflcffions  without  Power, 
^e  Power  of  defending  their  Poiieffions, 
muft  devolve  after  his  deoeafe  upon  the 
fldeft,  aod  he  was  to  defend  even  with 
the  Sword,  a^ix>ft  fucb  as  invaded  hia 
Property,  or  offered  to  rival  htm,  or  difpo^ 
^i«  hio)  of  bit  Power.    If  the  Father 

g^ve  each,  or  any  of  the  younger  Bro- 
ihen  Pi^fleflions,  independent  of  the  el- 
d«ft>  with  Power  to«i&  t^e  Sword ;  or  the 
ddeftf  after  the  whole  devolved  upoo  him, 
|fiw  each  or  aoy  of  the  youngier  Brothers 
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PoiTeffions;  Gfr.  Power  independent  of 
himfelf,  they  each  had  Right  to  ufe  the 
Sword  againft  each  other. 

If  that  Right  was  not  in  the  common 
Father^  and  defcended  to  the  eldeft  Bro-* 
ther,  or  fuch  as  they,  or  one  of  them 
gave  it  to,  but  descended  equally  or  in 
common  among  all  the  Brothers,  then  that 
llight  would  idefcend  from  each  of  them 
to  their  Sons,  and  each  of  them  would 
have  the  fame  Right  as  their  Fathers  and 
Uncles  had,  and  fo  that  Power  would  be 
in  every  Man. 

If  fo,  and  all  the  Brothers  agreed  to 
veil  this  Power  in  one,  either  for  Life,  of 
upon  him  and  his  KTue,  this  was  preium«^ 
ing  a  paternal  Right  in  each  of  them ; 
otherwife,  the  Children  of  any  of  them, 
at  leafl  after  their  Father's  Death,  would 
be  free  from  this  Agreement,  and  the 
Electors  who  were  naturally  bound  to  pre- 
ierve  themfelves,  would  not  difcharge  that 
Duty,  by  transferring  it  to  another,  and 
giving  him  a  Power  to  deftroy  fuppos'd 
Offenders,  which  they  themfelves  would 
not  have  done. 

If  only  a  Majority  of  the  Brothers 
agreed  to  vcft  the  Power  in  one,  or  one 
Family,  cither  the  reft  muft  be  indepen- 
dent, elfe  this  w^s  impofin^  a  Force  upo4 

them 
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them  ag^inft  their  Right,  and  without 
their  Confent. 

If  the  Act  of  the  Father  binds  hi& 
Poftcrity,  or  the  Act  of  the  eldeft  Son 
binds  the  reft,  or  the  joint  Act  of  all  the 
Brothers,  or  a  Majority  binds  them  all, 
and  their  Pofterity,  either  abfolutely  or' 
ccHiditionally,  if  he  or  they  make  the  el- 
deft, or  any  other.  Supreme  abfolutely, 
there  can  be  no  further  Difpute,  if  con^ 
ditionally,  who  is  to  be  Judge  of  thofe 
Conditions ;  if  the  Supreme,  he  is'abfblute ; 
if  the  younger  Brethren,  or  his,  or  their 
Pofterity,  the  eldeft,  or  Perfon  elected 
is  Tenant  at  Will,  and  the  Pofterity  of  the 
eldeft,  or  of  the  EleSors,  have  Power  to 
ufe  the  Sword  againft  either  of  them,  or 
the  eldeft  of  either  of  their  Lines  at 
Plcafurc. 

A  Father  may  advi&  or  re-jfon  with 
his  Children,  but  the  fole  Right  of  dired- 
ing  or  commanding  is  ftili  in  him. 

If  that  Power  was  once  in  one,  and 
did  not  defcend  equally,  then  either  the 
Will  of  the  Father,  or  the  Grant  of  tho 
eldeft  Brother,  and  his  Renuntiation  muft 
be  valid,  or  elie  that  Power  had  been  con^ 
tinned  all  in  one  Hand. 

Though  Property  without  a  Charge, 
may  be  alienable  by  the  Owner  to  any  Per- 
fon^ 


^ 
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£»»  it  feems  as  if  a  Charge,  or  Propertj. 
Viith  a  Charge,  is  not  alienable,  but  only 
fefigoable,  aixl  devolvei  upon  the  next 
proper  Pcrfon,  as  the  next  ekleft^  or,  »■ 
^f,  becwfe  the  Right  is  pot  folely  in  bim^ 
fedf,  bat  the  Sttbj^s  have  Right  to  be  go« 
vigm^d  by  that  Line,  or,  -^c.  ;n  Succefiion. 

If  firft  in  Poflefiion,  ($€.  had  the  Right. 
tlMW  Power,  Property,  (Sc.  w«ft  in  the 
common  Father  t  if  ve  Childrea  ba4  oo 
might,  hot  what  wa*  gi?eQ  or  defvende4 
from  bifB>  then  if  he  gave  or  divided  the 
whole,  that  Divifion  was  good,  if  he  lefc 
it  undivided,  either  it  belonged  all  to  onc^ 
or  equally  to  all,  if  equally,  all  Men  are 
equal  now,  in  refpeA  of  JR^igbt  and 
Power,  whether  they  be  confilcr'd  as 
having  made  a  Proxy,  or  a&ing^theoi- 
felves. 

If  the  Earthy  Power,  (^i:.  were  in  one 
Hand  once,  and  divided  by  Gift,  Pefcent, 
or  Divifion,  among  the  Heads  of  the 
ifeveral  refpe£tive  Lines  ;  then  if  any  Part 
were  not  enter'd  upon  according  to  that 
Pivifion,  and  that  Divifion  do  not  appear, 
9or  no  Claim  fince,  it  either  lies  in  the 
Line  of  the  eldeft,  or  in  the  Prince  whofe 
Subjects  firft  difoover  it.  And  if  any 
body  of   Men,    without  Licence  from 

their  Prince,  teke  any  Part  of  the  Earth. 

which 
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which  is  notpoflefi'd,  aad  exerciie  £)el| 
Power,  'tis  6ff . 

Theni£  it  will  follow^  wh^re  a  Perfoii     • 
or  Vtxkm^    ^e  found  in  PoflefiiQa  of 
Power  or  Proper^,  «od  noDe  can  dif^ 
prov9  it's  t)eiog  tcfaJ,  or  ihew  hettec 
Tide,  that  Po&fiioa  vwl^  be  a  gooil 


Since  the  Defence  ctf  our  Perfi)Q«  and 
Properties  which  ifcim  fo  ntttiral,  is  qqsl 
way  or  other  got  into  the  Hands  of  thft 
Prince^  and  that  he  is  to  detemoiof  all 
PifpQtes  among  his  own  Sal^eets^  how 
came  the  Right  of  one  Society^  difpudng 
their  Right  with  another  Society  by  the 
Swordj  if  this  Power  was  not  once  in 
one»  and  caoie  down  by  Divifion  and  De- 
fcent,  either  naturally  or  by  agreement  of 
all,  bow  came  it,  will  the  Opinion  of  ft 
I^OQ^ber  of  People,  or  their  Judginent  in 
their  <ywn  Caufe,  warrant  dbem  to  de^ 
ilrov  People,  who  wwe  no  ways  ilibjecc 
to  their  Agreement  and  Laws,  upon  pre^ 
tence  that  they  grow  too  gr^t,  and  that 
thereby  their  own  Lives,  Liberties,  and 
Prtc{)erties,  are  endanger^  j  or  that  thejp 
have  broke  Promifes  with  them,  Qx^(^f\ 
This  feems  to  be  a  iacred  Prerogative,  not 
fit  to  be  traded  in  this  Hands*  of  every 
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Man^  much  lefs  into  the  Hands  of  their 
Proxy. 

'  If  Parents  can  bind  their  Pofterity, 
by  performing  Homage,  Alkgiance,  or 
Duty,  or  by  acknowledging  Right  or  Com- 
{)act8,  the  Subjects  of  feveral  Princes  who 
compofe  Commonwealths,  were  bound 
by  Allegiance  to  thofe  Princes  ;  if-  they 
cannot  ht  bound  by  what  their  Anceftors 
did,  their  Pofterity  are  not  bound  by  what 
they  do. 

And  if  thefe  People  have  Right  to 
choofe  Governors,  they  have  Right  to  re- 
fufe  to  choofe,  and  confequently  to  be  go- 
vera'd ;  and  fince  it  is  not  naturally  de- 
termined who  have  Right  to  choofe,  nor 
when  they  have  Right  to  choofe,  io  as 
when  their  Father  is  alive,  or  when 
they  are  at  Age  of  Difcretion,  or  when 
that  Age  is,  becaufe  the  Life  c^  Man  has 
been  varied,  from  little  lefs  than  one 
Thoufand,  to  lefs  than  one  Hundred,  or 
when  they  are  married,  or  when  they  are 
Fathers,  or  when  they  are  poflefs'd  of  any 
Quantity  or  Value  of  Lands  or  Goods,  and 
Can  never  be  determined  and  afcertain'd  by 
any  fettled  Rule,  and  if  it  could  be  de* 
termin'd,  which  of  them  had  Right  to 
VotCi  and  there  (hould  be  ten  Candidates, 
then  Jie  who  fliould  have  one  Vote  ar- 

bovc 
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t)OVe  one  Tenths  fappofing  them  fb  dn 
vided,  would  be  cbofen,  and  confeqaendy 
an.  Enemy  to  all  his  Rivals  and  their  Vo- 
ters, and  they  would  be  about  nine  Times 
as  flrong  as  he,  and  bis  Electors  could 
not  fupport  him  j  and  if  there  fhould  be 
but  two  Candidates^  what  Foundation  is 
there  in  Nature,  that  either  he  that  has  tho 
greater  Number  of  Votes,  or  he  that  has 
the  Majority,  fhould  have  the  Power  to 
diftribute  Juftice  between  thofe  who  vo^ 
ted  for  him,  and  thofe  who  voted  againft 
him,  whether  they  be  nine  Tenths,  or  1 
Majority ;  nay,  where  not  only  Natives; 
but  a  Foreigner  in  the  Intereft  of  another 
State,  and  by  their  Afliftance,  by  Bribes^ 
&c.  may  be  eledted,  or  if  not  eledled^ 
dilpute  his  Pretence^  by  the  AfSAance  of 
Foreigners,  Money,  or,  Gfr.  fb  this  Power 
advantageous  for  a  Society,  does  it  not 
generally  end  in  their  Deftrudion,  will 
behave  the  fame  Affedion,  and  adminifter 
Juftice,  like  one  that  fuppofes  himfelf  in 
the  ftead  of  the  chief  Parent  of  the 
People  ? 

If  one  chofen  can  by  conferring  Titles, 
&c.  and  give  Power  to  others  to  choofe 
his  Succe&r,  he  can  give  that  Power  to 
one,  and  fo  nominate  his^  Succeflbr.  Be- 
iides,  Difputes  among  JBlcdions  and  Ti-» 

ties. 
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tks,  makes  wfade  Nations  Etaemtes  out 
tt>  anocheTy  mtbes  the  Perfon  deded  aa 
Enemy  to  thofe  Nattofis  who  oppos'd  \m 
Efeaioo,  in  War,  Trade,  &c. 

And  iif  all  die  Peffcms  who  composed 
one  of  tho&  States,  were  equal,  one  of 
them,  when  he  had  committed  a  Grimei 
could  not  jtidge,  and  put  himfelf  to  Death 
for  that  Crime,  how  oould  he  authorise 
another  to  do  it  ?  nor  could  he  make 
War»  &c. 

Liberty  for  Suljjeds  todefert,  &t  up 
States^  and  choofe  one  anodier  to  be  Go- 
ircrnors,  fiielter  thofe  who  rebel,  or  are 
difbbedient,  or  defert  their  Ailegianoe,  or 
^re  unwilling  to  pay  their  Debts,  or  hav« 
difobliged  their  Parents,  robbM  them  or 
their  Country,  could  never  be  intended  for 
the  Good  of  Families  or  Societies* 

Some  pnetend  to  fay,  that  to  prevent 
pyrating  by  Land  or  Water,  and  all  the 
evii  Confequences  of  a  mixt  People,,  it 
Vas  intehdol,  that  they  (hould  firft  be  in 
fixiall,  and  after  in  greater  Families,  that 
they  might  be  each  under  their  natural 
Heads>  each  have  nataral  Afieftion,  Re-^ 
verence,  &c.  that  feme  were  to  hold  in 
tmpiu^  and  the  reft  of  them^  ^c. 

Others  &y,  why  fliouid  Children  be 
iiftbjed  to  their  Parents,  and  why  (booU 

fuch 
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fuch  gretc  Nilmbersof  Rxiple  be  AAgoft 
to  the  Will  of  one  Maa.  I'll  add»  why 
were  we  put  into  a  State  of  Probation^ 
was  not  one  chief  End^  to  learn  to  be  Tub- 
ject  I  and  if  all  Magiftmtes  did  their  Da» 
tiei»  and  encourag'd  V irtue^  and  none  ob« 
ftrncted^  there  could  be  na  iafferiag  pub-* 
ltckly«  or  giving  pubtick  Teftimony  i(x 
the  Truth,  fop  doing  their  Duty,  &c. 
which  ts  the  hi^ft  Honour  iii  this  State* 

And  jiotwithAanding  the  Objection  of 
the  Abufes  of  Power,  if  there  was  not 
^ch  a  Power  in  the  Prince,  as  there  is  in 
the  Parent,  to  punilh  at  Difcretk>n,  fuch 
Crioses  as  cannot  come  within  the  Com- 
f>a£i  of  Compads  or  wdtten  Laws,  iuch 
JBS  derogating,  by  Words,  &c.  from  iSsto 
Authority  of  God,  Parents,  and  Princes^ 
ridicuiiihg  the  natural  Ties  of  RelatioBS, 
&c.  and  that  Power  be  not  exercised, 
Cuftom  by  Degrees  draws  them  on,  till 
they  commit  greater,  and  deferrecxpul- 
^OBL  Qoft  of  Society,  or  Death  ;  and  thetfc 
ibemsto  nse,  to  be  no  other  way  to  redaim 
•the  niinatum^  irrdigioiis,  and  blaiphemous 
Liberties  of  tins  Age. 

OiMr  Senfes  comrey  Ideas  or  Iimgesof 
Tiiangs,  €r  Actions,  lo  die  Soul  natiwalfy, 
wkhout  Information,  Inftmction,  or  Bxy 
Sermfic  in  aU  Men,,  in  the  &me  Mannet» 

but 
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(idt  in  difFercDt  D^rees,  to  know  how  thd 
ficn(es  perceive^  or  how  they  convey  theif 
Perceptions  to  the  Mindy  or  how  they 
act  is  of  no  Uie^  becaufe  we  cannot  alter 
their  manner  of  Action,  nor  if  in  Healthy 
improve  them,  except  in  fome  few  Cafes^ 
where  Glafles  reprefent  Things  nearer  than 
they  are,  or  greater  than  they  are,'  hither* 
to  of  little  ufe,  to  know  what  obftructs 
any  of  their  Actions  necei&ry^  becaufe 
fometimes  we  can  remove  thofe  obftruc- 
tions. 

Thofe  Ideas  each  of  them  raife  or 
frame  the  fame  Kind  of  Affections  nam* 
rally  in  the  Minds  of  all  Men,  hot  in  dif* 
ferent  Degrees,  and  thofe  Affections  may 
be  ibfpended  by  Reafoning  or  Art,  but 
xannot  be  erazed,  and  how  thofe  AfFec^ 
ttons  are  imprinted,  is  of  no  nfe  for  us  to 
know. 

The  Powers,  or  Gapacitites,  or  Abilr- 
ties  of  the  Souls  or  Minds  of  different 
Perfons,  or  the  Afiiflance  they  have  from 
different  Bodies,  make  them  generally 
differ  j  and  fome  of  their  Powers,  or  Ge- 
nius's, are  frequently  capacitated,  adapted^ 
or  bent  to  act  befl  in  one  Sort  qf  Know- 
ledge, fome  in  another,  fcarce  any  Perfoh 
has  more  than  one  Talent,  in  any  con- 
iidcrable  Degree^  fcarce  in  an  extenfive  Ca- 
pacity^ 
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{iacity,  and  clear  ExpreiQjQn  :  Whether  it 

be.  in  their  C^)aeities^  or  in  their  porfuing 

.one  thing  chiefly  matters  not,  bot.by  this 

MeanS)  each  has  a  Dependance  on  others. 

.Of  whatufe  would  it  be  to  Society ,. that 

;  every  one  had  equal  Talents  to  acquire 

.Knowledge,  nay>  what  ufe  would  it  be 

^either  to  thofe  who  have  great  Talents,  w 

thp^  who  have  not« 

What  the  Soul  is,  how  it  adheres  te^ 
and  acts,  with^  the  Body;  bow  the  Organs 
communicate  Ideas  to  it,  how  it  acts, 
is  fit  for  him  wjio  created  and  fupports 
them,  to  know,  but  of  no  ufe  to  us. 

The  Abilities  of  the  Senfes  and  of  (he 
Mind,  were  limited,  and  proportion'd  of 
.D^rees:fufficient,  to  enable  Man  to  do 
his  Duties,. and  in  diSerent  Degrees )  in  ge- 
neral, to  prevent  M^n's  Pridei  keep  them 
in  an  humble  fubmifllve  Dependance  on 
God,  and  in  particular,  in  Dependance  up- 
on one  afiother,  intheij:  feveral  Orders;  and 
Jleafon  was  intended  to  be  ftrpng  enough 
to  afiifl  VA  providing  for  our  Bodies,  to 
limit    and  bound  our  Inflincts,   or  the 

Paiiions  which  flow  from  them,  and  en- 

,  •  ....  .  ^ 

iorce,  us  to  perform  our  Duties  regularly^ 
and  prde^y^  not  to  hinder  us  from  doing 
them ;  and  the  Inilincts  of  the  Mind  were 
adapted,  or  bent,  to  take  Pleafure  in  the 
Vol.  XII.  K  Means, 
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MeflM,  whidi  lead  or>  drive  hkn  to  flit: 
Purfofty  and  in  the  AccamplKhment  af 
tboft  I>me8,  and  not  to  amnfe  or  diMft 
feim  firom  tbem,  lb  Inftkict  is,  te>  knMr 
how  to  procure,  and  life  the  Things  be- 
low, in  the  Proportion  they  were  delgn'd 
to  be  us'd  in.  To  in^bmi  «s  of  fo  flMKlh 
«f  their  Motions,  Actims,  or  Plxipertiei, 
as  is  conducive  to  that  End,  to  know  whift 
Matter  is,  how  God  gives  it  thofe  Mo 
tioas  or  Qa^ties,  fiifther  than  for  the 
Ufes  aforefaid^  is  "ufelefs. 

The  Mind  was  made  large  enough,  and 
has  Information  enoo^  to  know,  ^dMt 
6od  wasGood  andOreat,  and^at  pleafing 
9)fim,  was  the  Means  to  ttakeM  happy  $ 
and  that  that  Happinefi  would  be  ftdfid* 
lent;  to  know  what  God  is,  how  ^at  he  j§» 
'what  that  Happiness  is,  how  great  \tk^^  is 
tieedlefs,  and  incon(i(tent  w$th  llm  Sbate. 

Thofe  different  Powers^  or  Fafcul^  ^ 
the  Mind,  are  kBprov*d  in  general,  ill 
Proportion  Co  the  Infopmatien,  or  Expo 
ticncc,  or  the  greater  or  lefftp  ^^ler^ 
their  Bodies  nrove,  or  have-  Opportu«* 
Hity  to  obfenre,  and  ace  in  ;  in  particdlar) 
according  to  the  Experience  orGfcffenfa*- 
«ion  they  have  had,  or  ma4e  ^upon^  thM 
Things  or  in  that  ^d^. 

'Of 
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Of  what  Ufe  would  it  be,  that  Know- 
ledge ihould  come  to  all,  without  Inftruc^ 
tiofi  w  Experience ,  is  it  not  enougfi,  that 
he  who  has  Abilities,  and  ftudies  this  or 
that  Science,  follows  this  or  that  Employ^ 
tnent,  fhould  be  ^cpert  therein  ;  wodd 
Society  go  better  forward,  if  everyone 
were  quali€ed  to  be  a  Divine,  Lawyer^ 
OeBcral,  &€.  who  would  labour  } 

The  Manner  of  the  Mind's  ading,  is  by 
retaining  the  Ideas  of  Bodies,,  that  have 
refted,  moved,  or  acted,  within  the 
Sphere  of  the  Senfes,  and  of  the  Confer* 
mences  of  their  Reft,  Motions,  Actions, 
€Rr.  ttod  of  the  A£Bons  of  pur  own 
Minds,  or  of  the  A£tions  of  die  Mind  of 
others,  vritlm  the  reach  of  the  Senfes^ 
•nd  recalling  them,  and  by  them  framinj^ 
new  Ideas  of  iuch  like  Bodies  or  Adtloos^ 
and  of  their  ConieqUenccs  before  they  bp 
pat  in  Adion ;  and  we  can  in  Idea,  iinnex 
Things  together,  which  w?  have  not  fcctt  . 
together,  add  Figures,  ^p.  to  Bodits^ 
wfaidi  thofe  Bodies  had  not,  imagine  Ac- 
tSom,  difiertng  in  Circumflances,  fron) 
thofe  v?e  have  feen,  Agents  ading,  which 
flo  not  act,  performing  Aaions,  which 
they  do  not  perform,  extend  or  diminiih 
thoife  Bodies  or  Actions,*  beyond  tbofe 
Ideas  retained  of  fuch  like  Bodies  or  Ac-^ 

K  2  tions 
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tioos,  but  cannot  raife  or  frame  any  Idea 
x>^  Body  or  Action,  which  has  not  been 
let  in  by  our  Senies  at  once,  or  in  feveral 
Parts,  or  in  greater  or  leffer  Degrees :  Of 
what  Ufe  would  it  be  to  us,  to  have  our 
Heads  filled  with  Images,  or  Ideas. of 
Things  or  Actions,  of  which  we  have 
no  Knowledge  nor  Certainty,  of  ihcir 
iBxiftence,  or  of  having  been  perform'd^ 
or  that  they  ever  will  exift,  or  be  pcr- 
form'd, 

.  By  retaining  Ideas  of  the  Actions,  of 
pur  own  Body,  or  the  Parts  of  our  owi| 
Body,  or  the  Bodies  or  Parts  of  others^ 
and  of  the  Effects  of  thofe  Actions,  we 
frame  Ideas,  of  the  Actions  of  our  Bo- 
dies, or  the  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  and  the 
Bffects  of  thofe  Actions  $  and  ibreiee 
what  Effects  fuch  Actions  will  produce. 
To  know  what  moves  our  Bodies,  or 
Parts,  or  how  it  moves  them,  and  how 
jthat  Power  of  Motion  is  directed,  is  of  no 
Uie  to  us,  unleis  we  could  improve  that 
Direction  or  Motion ;  to  know  .what  ob- 
ftructs  or  diverts  thofe  Motions,  is  ufefiil^ 
Ibecauie  we  can  fometimes  remove  thofe 
pbflructions.  .  .  , 

'  By  retaining  the  Idea  of  Action^  and 
of  the  Pleafure  or  Pain,  this  or  that  Ac- 
tion of  the  Body  conveyed  to  the  Senfes^ 

to 
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to  frame  Ideas  which  incite  us  to  purfue 
the  one,  and  avoid  the  other. 

By  retaining  Ideas  of  Adions  of  the  Bo*, 
dy,  and  of^the  Pleafure  which  fome  pain*, 
fql  Adion  has  produced  afi^erwards ;  to 
frame  Ideas  of  the  Pleafure  afterwards .  to 
induce  .us  to  undergo  the  fame,  or  fuch: 
like  painful  Action ;  and. by  retaining  the. 
Ideas  of  the  Pain  after  fome  Action  of. 
Pleafure,  to  frame  Ideas  to  make  us  a-; 
void  that  Pleafure. 

By  retaining  the  Ideas  of  the  feveral- 
Sounds,  formed  by  the  Mouth,  and  the 
Things  they  reprcfent :  To  frame  fochi 
Sounds  to  convey  Ideas  of  Things  to  o-» 
thers,  or  receive  Ideas  of  Things  fo  retain^ 
ed  fi-om  others. 

By  retaining  Ideas  of  Charaders  which 
raife  or  frame  Ideas,  of  Sounds,  which: 
rife  Ideas  of  Things,  or  Actions,  we. 
keep  for  .ourfelves,  or  convey  to  others  the ; 
Ideas  of  Things  or  Anions  we  once  have » 
had  in  our  Minds,  and*  I  think  no  other.  . 

By.  retaining  Ideas  of  bodily  Actions, 
and  of  the  verbal  or  written  Laws  which, 
require  or  forbid  them,    and  of  the  Re« 
wards  or  Puniflimcpts  of  foph  Adipns,  we, 
frame  Ideas  to  direct  our  Anions,  to  ac-^ ' 
quire  the  Rewards^  and  avoid  the  Punifh-* 
wents. 
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By  reCaifitng  or  recalling  Ideas  of  Bodies 
gt  Re/l,  in  Motion  or  Adion^  and  of  Di? 
ftaoces,  Adions,  Circumftances,  and  Ac- 
^identS)  and  comparing  and  confidering 
them  in  Idea,  the  Mind  can  fhift  and  air 
ter,  and  apply  tbofe  Ideas  to  other  Bodies^ 
and  yiev«r  how  they  wquld  appear^ 
and  be,  when  in  Reality,  and  know  by 
&rmer  Experience,  and  tl^&  Compari*- 
fo&s  how  to  moye  Bodies,  how  they  are 
moved,  what  EfFcds  or  ponfeqaences 
^ill  follow. 

By  retaining  the  Ideas  of  the  Figare, 
Pimenfion,  Confiftency,  or  Solidity  oif  Bo^ 
dies,  and  of  their  Parts  when  divided,  an4 
the  Figure,  Dlmenfion,  Cfr«  of  thofe  Parts^ 
and  of  thofe  Bodies  or  Parts  united  one 
with  another  in  other  Difpofitions,  we 
frame  Ideas  of  other  Bodies  entire,  of  their 
Parts  when  divided,  re-united,  or  mixed^ 
and  know  wbit  new  Figures,  t§c.  Bodies, 
or  the  Parts  of  Bodies,  which  have  xm 
been  divided,  united,  ^c.  will  produce. 

By  retaining,  or  recalling  Ideas  of  the 
Sisse,  Figure,  C^Hties,  and  Properties 
of  Bodies,  we  therewith  frame  Ideas  of  the 
different  Size,  Figiire,  Qualities,  aftd  Pro- 
perties, of  other  Bodies,  and  annex  IbtiM 
Ideas  of  (he  Size,  Figure,  -Qualities,  ancj 
properties  which  really  bejong  to  one  Sdrt  cf 
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Sodie6,-to  the  Jdeatof  apotber  Sort  of  Bo« 
dies»  and  bjr  tbat  Compound  of  Ideasi^ 
fcaoie  a  new  or  dififerem  Idea  of  the  ^ody^ 
or  by  ei(tendijtig  or  diminishing  th^  Sisse^ 
Q{idii^y  ^c^  mife  an  Akeratioa  in  the 
Idea. 

6y  rf  taifting  the  Ideas  of  the  natural  Ac* 
tions  of  natural  Bodie$»  and  of  the  £ff^p(^ 
tfaoie  natural  A<3ion8  have  upon  thefe,  or 
Other  Aa^ral  Bodies,  we  frame  Ideas  of 
the  Actions  and  EfFe^te  of  natural  Bodies, 
and  forelee  how  fupb  Bodies  will  ad,  and 
what  ESFe^s  thofe  Adions  will  produce. 

To  know  by  what  Agents,  and  bow 
the  Globes  are  moved,  in  what  Spheres^ 
luid  bow  they  ntiove,  what  Qualities  the 
ieveral  Sorts  of  Matter  have,  bow  they 
have  thei)^  is  of  o^uch  Ufe  to  us  i  as  th^ 
Knowledge  of  thofe  Motions,  Cutties, 
aod  Manners,  can  be  made  fervlf:eable  to 
Man,*  in  anfwering  the  Defign  of  .God  : 
It  was  necei]^ry  that  lie  who  crfAted  and 
put  all  tbefe  Things  in  this  beautiful  Or- 
fier,  ihouU  know  all  the  Motions,  Ac«^ 
tioRS,  and  Qjialitiea  of  Matter.  Aod  it 
is  noceflary  Br  ut  to  know  fo  n^ucb  of 
tbcD),  as  xnvi  enable  us  to  have  the  Bene^ 
fits  de%)ed  froni  them. 

By»tau(iingldea«aftbe  A^onsofi^ir  . 
AwnMi^j  we  irame  Ideas  of  the  Anions, 

K4  «f 
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of  our  own,  or  other  Minds,  and  annex 
A&ions  to  Minds,  whidi  thofe  Minds 
have  not  aded,  and  view  thofe  Ideas,  that 
we-  may  know  how  thofe  Adtions  of  the 
Mind  would  appear  to  the  Mind,  if  thqir 
werea&ed. 

hj  retaining  Ideas  of  Adions  of  our 
own  Minds,  or  others,  whofe  Abilities  we 
jknow,  we  frame  Ideas  in  proportion  to 
the  ieveral  Abilities,  biased  or  unbiased 
Manner  of  afting ;  of  the  Juftice  or  Fit- 
nefs  of  thofe  Actions,  Circumftances, 
Time,  and  the  Knowledge  we  have  of 
them,  and  the  Singlenefs  or  Perplexity 
of  the  Cafe  confidercd. 

By  retaining  Ideas  of  the  Actions  of  our 
Mind^  and  the  ImprefTions  thefe  Ac- 
tions leave  upon  the  Mind,  of  Pleafure 
or  Pain,  '  we  frame  Ideas  what  Impref- 
iions  other  Adions '  will  leave  upon  the 
Mind.  Man,  by  viewing  the  Ideas  of 
Actions  before  they  are  acied  is  like  God.  ^ 

Becaufe  we  know  not  clearly  how  Minds 
naturally  act;  becaufe  we  cannot  iee  into 
the  Mind  of  others,  nor  know  what  moves 
^  them  to  this  or  that  Refolution ;  and  be- 
caufe many  Minds  a<ft  unnaturally,  and 
becaufe  it  requires  an  infinite  Capacity  to. 
view  and  compare  fo  many  Ideas,  as  are  at 
once  concerned  in  the  Minds  of  ieveral^ 

,  —  Perfons, 

1 
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PerfoDS,  whofe  Actions  depend  one  upon 
"^  another,    we  have  little  Fore-knowledge 
of  the  Aifiions  of  other  Mens  Mind,  awt 
ao  certain  Foreknowledge  of  our  own. 

Brutes  have  as  much  Knowledge  im^- 
jMihted  as  ferves  for  their  Conduct.  Maa- 
has  Inftincts  to  purfue,  and  Reafon  to  di** 
rect  thofe  Purliiics  as  much  as  ferves  for  hisr 
Conduct. 

<  All  Brute  Creatures  are  forced  to  pur- 
fue  their  Inftincts,  each  as  they  come,  and 
when  thejr  come,  and  ieklom  err.  Men 
are  left  at  their  Difcretion,  whether  they 
wHl  execute,  or  defer  any  of  them,  as  they 
think  fit,  aad  as  long  as  they  think  fit ; 
and  whether  they  wUl  purfue  thiem  regu- 
larly or  not ;  and  thofe  which  they  pur«* 
fue  regularly,  where  outward  Force,  can-: 
not,  or  does  not,  compel,  are  accounted 
Virtues.  If  they  were  forced  by  Inftinct, 
or  compelled  by  Force,  they  would  be  no 
Virtues. 

'  Our  Senfes  and  Intellects  are  adapted  to 
perceive  the  Objects,  which  are  of  Uie  to 
tts  to  perceive,  and  each  limited  to  the 
Degree,  in  which  we  ihall  perceive  each^ 
Thole  which  are  nearefir,  or  concern  us 
moft,  dearlieft  $  and  thoie  which  are  at 
greater  Diftance,  fx  concern  us  lefs,  with 
^  Degrees  of  Cleamejb  in  Proportion. 

We 
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Wo  cannot  perceive^  or  find  any  Plea<t 
imt^  to  the  Body  or  ^Mind,  but  only  in 
tliofe  Things  which  God  defigned  (hooU 
afford  U6  Pleafttre,  And  thoie  arq 
oidy  found  to  purfuing,  or  doing  ibae- 
tliiog  which  was  intended  to  be  our  Dbn 
ty ;  Wr  may  ajxiufe  o^rfelves  in  feekiiii 
Heafure  fome  other  Way  i  and  that  ibek*^ 
ing  for  awhile  may  be  a  Sort  of  Diverfion^ 
but  at  th0  Endof  the$earcfa»  we  ihaUfind 
ito  Pleafure  in  them. 

:  All  thePleafofesoftbeSeniesarifefrom 
the  Frame  of  the  Organs  of  Sen&tions 
whereby  they  are  adapted  to  the  Objcctt 
ifitended  to  {^afe  them^  and  by  the  Pn>- 
portion  of  th^  Ob^ects^  or. Agents  to  the 
Farts,  and  beyond  that  Proportion,  they 
are  difagreeabie  one  to  another^  a$  Fire  ia 
Pegree  of  Warmneis  agreeable,  in  Degree 
of  Heat  diiagreeable  %  ib  of  any  of  the 
Senfei.  Thofe  Arong  SmeUs^  which  of-^ 
fend  one,  may  be  pleafant  to  another^ 
^  only  becaufe  the  Cdvert  of  the  Af  terie&  ia 
bis  Nofe  are  thicker,  and  the  volatile  Cor-* 
puicles,  which  wounded  aii|d  ofiende4 
tho£b  of  the  other,  may  tickte  his,  and  aff 
lord  an  agreeable  and  pleaiant  Senfation ; 
And  a  natnrallnftinct,  which  is  called  tl» 
law  in  our  Mcmben^-^"'-^  urges  us  to  eiw 
joy  tbofe  FkftiurGs^  each  in  jdue  f  ro|>Qrt 

tion 
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jfion  to  the  Objects^  ami  to  one  another  i 
and  each  of  thofe  Plea&res  are  adapted  tK» 
indoce  08  tojparfue  Toine  natural  Duty,  and 
pr^rtlonied  greater  pr  k6^  at  the  Da« 
tied  they  indooe  tis  toptirfiiei  are  m  d}em«» 
felves,  or  a$  the  Advantages  are  which  arifi» 
from  4oiitg  them  to  oarielyes^  or  Soc|etf  % 
and  eadb  \%  heightened^  or  exceed!  the  ttA^ 
at  the  Time  when  that  Daty  is  to  be  per-» 
ibrmed.  find  the  Pain  or  Uneaimeu  d^ 
the  Senfet  arifts  frdtn  the  Prame,  or  Vm^ 
portion  of  the  Objecn  v^rhlch  were  defigo^ 
|fid  to  ^Upleafe, 

The  Pleafttres  of  the  Mind  arife  from 
jtiie  Bant  aS  the  Faculties  and  Indinationf 
di  the  Agent  which  perceives^  wherebjr 
they  are  adapted  to  the  Ideas  or  Objectt 
fbtended  to  pleaie  it ;  and  from  the  PrcM 
portion  o(  tne  Idda$,  or  Objects,  to  the 
Capacity  of  the  Agent  which  perceivea^ 
and  beyond  that  Proportion,  though  there 
^  &ems  to  be  «  Defiris  of  perceiving,  therc^ 
can  be  no  Perception,  and  eonfequentlv  116 
Pleafure  in  Perception.  God  coald  have 
giTM  Man  a  larger  Capacity  of  Mind,  or 
rowers  of  comprehending  Things  now  in* 
p>mprehet)fible ;  bat  that  was  not  fbond^ 
fit  in  this  States  and  trying  to  attain  KftoW^ 
ledge,  not  receded,  or  n6t  to  be  coaipre^ 

pended^  is  endeayoiiti»g  td  break  C)ircMigb 

the 
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the  Limits  God  has  appointed :    For  if 
our  Minds  could  comprehend  infinite.  Ob-, 
jeds, '  they  would  negle<3:  £nite  ones,  and 
fiot  attend  the  Government  of  our  Paiflions 
to  perform  our  Duties  here.    And  the  Inr 
dihations,  or  a  natural  Inflind,  which  is 
called  —  the  Law  .written  in  our  Mind — 
yr^  us  to  enjoy  thoie  Pleafures,  each  in. 
Proportion  to  thofe  Objeds,  and  one .  to 
another ;  and  each  of  thofe  Pleafures  of. 
the  Mind  are  adapted  to  induce  us  to. pur- 
ine fome  natural  Duty,   and  are  propor** 
tioned,  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  Duties  they^ 
induce  us  to  porfue/are  in  themfelves, 
or  as  the  Advantages    are,   which  arifc 
from    doiqg    them,    to   ourfelves,     our 
Relations,  or  Society;    and  the  Pain  or 
Uneafinefs  of  the  Mind,  arifes  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Ideas  of  thofe  Objeds  of  the 
Mind,  or  Anions,  which  were  intended 
to  difplieafe,   or  render  the  Mind  uneafy  i 
and  this  Power  or  Faculty,  imprinted  in 
tlie  Mind,    we  call  Confcience ;    fo  that, 
any  Thought,  Siudy,  or  Employment  o£ 
Mind,  in  contemplating  the  Goodne^  of 
Gvid  for  Self- Prefer vaiion,  for  the  Benefit 
of  Relations,  or  the  Good  of  Society,  (hall, 
aiibrd   Pleafure   and  Satisfadion    to  the 
Mind  5  'and  any  of  thofe  to  any  other 
Endj  or  put  of  our ;  natural  Duties,  ihaU; 

perplex. 
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pdrplex,-  draw  the  Mind  into  z  Labyrinth; 
make  it  uneafy,  and  repent,  nay,  fix  laft* 
ing  Impreffions  upon  the  Mind,  fb  that 
upon  recoUedting,  or  remembring  the  I-^ 
deas  of  thofe  Actions,  the  Pleafure  or  Un-»* 
eafinefs  of  the  Mirid  (hall  be  renewed^ 
yrhich  we  call  Actions  of  the  Confei* 
cnce.  i 

The  Daration  of  each  of  the  fcveral 
Plea(ures  of  Senfe,  and  of  the  Mind,  are 
adapted  or  proportioned  to  their  feveral 
Ends,  to  Incite  us  to  purfue  each  of  our 
feveral  natural  Duties,  in  their  proper 
Turns, .  and  for  their  proper  Times ;  and 
neithjcr  our  Bodies,  nor  our  Minds,  are 
capable  of  enjoying,  or  perceiving  more 
than  one  Pleafure  at  once,  nor  any  Plea* 
iiire,  either  of  Senfe,  or  Thought,  longs 
That  one  (hould  not  purfue  feveral  Duties 
at  once,  or  dwell  too  long  on  the  Purfiiit 
of  any  one;  qur  Bodies  in  a  (hort  Time 
tire  with  Action,  and  require  Refrefli- 
ment,  and  Reft,  to  enforce  the  Duty  of 
Self-Prefervation,  without  which  we  can- 
not perform  any  other  Duty,  nor  fubfift  ; 
and  our  Minds  in  a  fhort  Time  tire  with 
the  Purfoit  of  any  one  Thought  or  Stqdy^ 
^d  is  refrefhed  by  Change,  and  cap&ble 
of  receiviqg  new  Pleafure  in  nev/  Idqas, 
that  every  Doty  might  have  it's  iShare  ojf 

the 
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die  Aptbnsof  Body  and  MiiK) ;  and  if 
we  fmrfue  any  Pleafure  of  cither^  as  long 
M  it  is  conducive  to  the  performing  of  tb€ 
pr<^>er  Puty  it  was  iai[rfanted  for,  it 
j^lds  the  Mind  Pleafure^  if  longer  Unea«^ 
iinefei  both  at  the  Time,  and  afterwards^ 
which  we  likevnie  call  Actions  of  the 
Confcience. 

Since  our  firft  Parents  had  every  Thing 

Provided  neceflary  for  them,  and  Efficient 
knowledge  how  to  ufe  diofe  Things,  and 
gwef n  themfeUeSy  and  Laws  to  reftraiii 
them.  And  fince  God  made  himfelf  fuf-" 
ficicndy  known  to. them,  by  creating 
them,  providing  for  them,  and  by  Com-^ 
inunication  with  themu  And  fince  they 
had  all  the  Pleafures  of  Senfe,  and  of  the 
Mind,  vrhich  was  neoeflary  in  their  State  ; 
and  finoe,  while  they  did  their  Duty,  and 
were  innocent,  they  conld  have  no  Doubt 
c^die  divine  Favour,  or  of  his  Power  to 
make  them  happy  t  Wliat  could  tempt 
them  to  forfeit  their  Dependance  upon 
htm,  by  breaking  his  Commandment  i 
Trdy  nothing  but  an  Eagernefs  to  pail 
ever  their  State  of  Trial,  ami  immediately 
to  become  like  Gods,  and  nothbg  left 
could  have  prevafled  widi  them.  And 
fince  their  Off-fpring  had  every  diing  ne^ 
ceffiiry,  ready  provided^  toht  procured  at 

firft 
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"irft  by  die  Oare  of  tbeir  ^amits^  idAefC  ^ 
^pvards  by  their  own  La^r  and  Care. 
Sinoe  they  have  Inflmcts  lo  drive  tiiem  to 
^o  their  naUttit  Deties,  and  Pleafwes  ml^ 
neased  to  them  hotb,  in  the  Pqrfiik  and 
Execution :  Skice  they  have  the  Inftroc* 
tion  of  Amnti,  amd  LeMire  to  ac<j«iira 
Knowledge,  hy  Experience,  Inftnicdon, 
and  ExaiBple :  Skxre dieyhave Powers  to 
view  dieir  Moiioos  and  Actio))$,  and  tiie 
Motions  and  Actions  of  all  otiier  Bodies 
and  Things,  in  Idea,  how  they  will  ap« 
f^ear  before  we  jnove  or  ferferm  them : 
Since  we  are  goarded  by  Inftractions  and 
Laws  from  above  to  remiain  us,  Promifea 
•toinoile  us,  Ples^ime of  Mind  indcnng  our 
Datiss,  and  Rtmorfe  and  Unesfinefi  of 
Mind  in  doing  otherwife ;  and  many  otiher 
Opportffinitiesof  pnbliok  Inftruction,  pofb- 
9idk  Laws,  Execstions,  Rewards^  natu* 
Tsl  Rewards^  natord  Piraifliments,  &e. 
irhence  airife  ^  Depravictions  ki  oiir 
KatiiPe,  that  afi  th<^  Fonces  will  not 
4seep  os4n  ^  and  diat  we  make  nle  of  aS 
€fm  ^cllly  and  nfe  all  die  natural  PleSfbres 
-and  tockements  to  ^rur  Dmies  to  contrary 
-£nds. 

A  Bdhig  w<hkh  is  infinitely  perfect, 
"needs'nodiing  eAfe,  nor  depends  upon  no- 
"tiling  elfefor  Happmele;  created  Seings 

muft 
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JAuft  be  fuhordinate,  want  fomething  fiit 
.Perfection,  depend  upon  the  Being  which 
created  them,  and  ooiuft  have  thefe  Things 
.which  were  intended  to  make  them  eafy 
.Qr  happy,;  or.  want  Eafe  or  Haf^ineis. 
.Man  was  not  created  perfect^  nor  in  the 
.PpfleiSon  of  the  State  of  Happincfs  ia- 
t^rided  for  him ;  but  Was  to  acquire  thajt 
.State by  Obedience,  was.tp  live  in  a  State 
qi  Probation,  and  Dependance  for  ^Time, 
•suid  thQ  Pleafures  of  Senfe^  or  Mind,  were 
.not  fufficient,  nor  durable^  to  fatisfy  hinsi 
;here,  nor  nothing  was  intended  to .  fatisfy 
his  Mind  here»  nor. he  had  nothing  to  de^ 
;pend  upon  for  that  Satisfaction  heireafter, 
but  an  A0urance  of  the  div^n^  Favour. 
His  Mind  was  adapted  to. this  State,  and 
that  AiTurance  was  made  fufficient  to  pleafe 
i)is  Mind  in  this  State  :  But  Man,  by  his 
JDifobedience,    loft  his   Innocence,   .and 
therewith  his  Aifurwce  of  the  divine  Fa*- 
vour ;  and  Confcioufnefs  of  that, .  intro- 
duced Doubtfulnei^  and  Uncertainty  of 
that  Favour  here,  and  of  being  filkd  with 
it  hereafter;  and  up6n  the  Soul's  wanting 
it's  proper  Subiiftance,  there  arofe  a  huar 
gering  or  thirfting  in  the  Soul,  for  fcMno^ 
thing  to  rub(iijt  and  fatisfy  it,;  and  that  was 
further  increafcd  by  a  W^nt  of  Sufficiency 
in  the  Pleafures  here^  to  fill  the  Capacities 

©I 
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of  the  Soul  n© w ;  and  by  a  Want  of  Dura-^ 
tion  in  thofe  Pleafures^  to  make  the  Soul 
depend  upon  them  hereafter.  This  I 
humbly  think  was  the  only  Change  in  the 
Souls  of  the  ikft  Parents,  and  of  their 
Race :  And  that  which  made  th^ir  Spuls 
uneafyi  and  follicitous  to  ieek,  find^  and 
fecure. Satisfaction  or  Pleafure  foqoe  othet 
Way,  and  upon  Trial  of  any,  and  finding 
them  neither  fufficient,  nor  aurablcy  con* 
tinually  fpurs  them  on  tofeek  and  tryjueW 
ones,  and  makes  the  whole  Race  fo  reft^ 
lefs  and  irregukr.  This  firft  appeared  in 
Aiam  andJSw  hiding  thdmfelve^,  and  af*- 
terwards  in  Cain\  being  dejected,  and*  kill^ 
ing  his  Brother* 

God,  who  knew  Man  could  nbt  fub- 

iift  without  a  Dependance  upon  him,  in 

"his  great  Mercy,  upon  paffing  Judgment, 

made  a  Promife  that  this  Lofs  fhould  be 

repaired  j  and  by  feveral  Actions  fuited  to 

,the  Senfes  and  Capacity  of  the  Mindj  tranf- 

niitted  in  Scripture  to  us,    fuch  as  that 

Promife,  his  Conference  with  Cain\    his 

Tranflation  oiEnochy  his  Conferences  with 

,Noab  and  Abraham  ;    his  Appearance  to 

.  him,  to  the  I/raelites^  &c.  by  the  Sacrifices 

before  the  Law  :  By  the  Law  which,  the 

'  Apoftle  fays,  was  added,  becaufe  of  Tranf- 

grefiion  in  it's  feveral  Parts,  by  Sacrifices 
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to  quiet  the  Minds  of  Men,  aod  makif 
them  believe  God  would  be  atoned  for  tbek 
Tiefpafles,  by  tfaat^  the  Stcrificet,  &r.  ty^ 
tnfied,  to  quiet  and  core  their  raeir^  Pains, 
Dy  looking  not  only  upon  the  brazen 
Serpent,  Imt  bqrond  k»  by  the  Worfiup 
and  ceretnonial  Parts  of  the  Law,  the 
Wafliingi^  Cleaofings,  (^.  to  perfoade 
them  that  tht  (Xraence  and  Cicaniin^, 
they  ^piiied^  would  be  Means  to  quali^ 
them  to  procure  the  divine  Favour  uA 
Happmefi  {  and  the  Incarnation  of  Chrifi^ 
his  Inftru^on  and  Miracles,  and  at  laft 
his  Sacrifice,  Refurredion,  Afteniion, 
the  Deicent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  Fbw-^ 
ers  conferred  upon  his  Followers,  were 
•^rnfible  Demonttrations  to  diofe  who  (aw 
them,  that  that  AtcMiement  was  made, 
and  that  God's  Favours  were  difpenied  ta 
Men,  and  that  he  was  put  into  a  Capacity 
of  procuring  greater  Degrees  of  it, —  And 
as  Faith  was  an  AfTurance  to  thofe  who- 
faw  thefe  Adions  arifing  from  an  Evi- 
dence of  Things  fcen^  of  the  Confe-* 
quenccs  or  Tilings,  which  were  not 
feen,  by  comparing  the  Ideas  of  Fadte^ 
which  were  feen,  and  of  thdr  known 
Confequences,  with  Ideas  of  Bfce  FaiSs, 
and  drawing  Conclufions.  that  like  Con- 
Icquences    will  follow  like  Fa€ls,.  as  If 

that 
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iixat  Ptfwer  cmld  r «&  one  Man  from  tfab 
i>6ad,  the  fame  Power  coidd  raife  aiso 
ther  firomdie  Dead,  &r.  fo  Faith  has  been 
Jiooey  and  is,  to  tfaefe  who  haste  mHi  ieen 
thofe  Fads  an  AfTorance  thatFads,  <v/bioh 
Goold  not  for  eirer  after  admit  of  ircfilar 
Demonftradon,  Were  comiiikted,Qnd  have 
been  tranfinitted  to  Pofterity,  by  Reiatioii^ 
JRfCords.  Evidences,  and  Circomftances^ 
aiifing  ima  the  Sa^dency,  or  tbnvic. 
tion  of  that  Evidence,  ^.  ^  cdtafipar-^ 
ing    Ideas  ixf    the    Evidente  of    thoie 
Fads,   wttfa  Ideias   of  the    BvTdence  of 
the  Fa&s,   which  have  iince  Been  ad-- 
cd^  and  the  Ideas  of  the  Certainty  of  diofe 
Fads,  with  the  Ideas  of  the  Certainty  6f 
the  Facts  which  have  been  proved  fince 
upon  ihch  Evidenoe.  ^^  And  by  compar* 
iAg  Ideas  of  Facts,  and  their  known  Con- 
leqoences,  with  Ideas  cf  lilce  Facts,  and 
drawing  Condoiions,   as  tbofe  did  who  , 
&w  the  Facts,  wz.  that  our  Trefpafifes 
Were  atoned  for,'  and  that  we  are  reftored 
t6  the  divine  Favotir  here,  and  (hall  enjoy 
it  hereafter,  makes  us  comparatively  de- 
£bife  all  other  Knowledge,  and  all  other 
Pleafures,  and  all  Afflictions,   and  purfue 
the  Methods  of  obtaining  further  Degrees 
of  his  Favour,  of  which  St  Fatd  ipoke 
ftelingly.     There  teems  to  me  to  have 
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been  no  fupernatural  Changes  in  the  Soul, 
-either  at  the  Fall,  or  at  our  Renovation, 
;and    becoming    new  Creatures.       The 
Change  of  Mind  aforefaid,  at  the  Fall, 
was  fufficient  to  put  all  in  Diforder,  and 
this  Change  of  Mind  to  a  Belief  that  they 
were,    or  we  are,  rcftored  to  a  Depen- 
,  dance  on  God's  Favour  here,  and  to  the 
,  Means  of  enjoying  it  hereafter,    would 
put  all  right,    reftore  the  Image  of  God 
in  Man,    make  Man  purfue  his  Inflincts, 
naturally  follow  the  Directions  of  a  perfect 
Mind,   or  obey    God   willingly,    reafon 
.juftly,  purfue  or  feek  for,     or  depend 
upon    Happinefs    where  it    is,    purfue 
the  Pleafures  implanted  in  Things  be- 
low,   for  the  Ends  they  were  defigned 
.  for,  as  Incitements  to  the  Actions,  which 
.  are  our  Duties,   and  not  feek  for,  or  ex- 
ped:  to  find,  or  place  his  Happinefs  in 
any  of  them,  or  in  Knowledge,  or  any  other 
Amufcment ;  to  purfue  the  parental  and 
relative  Duties  to  the  fame  End,  as  God 
•does  in   creating,  fuftaining,  and  loving 
the  Race  of  Men  his  Off-fpring,  vix.  to 
make  them  happy,  to  receive  that  State 
•  of  Mind,  as  little  Children  who  depend 
upon  the  AfFeaions  of  their  Parents,  and 
feek  for  no  Support  any  other  way. 
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It  ieems  from  the  Nature  of  Things, 
that  a  Pcrfon  that  believes  God,  Infinite- 
ly Great,  Good,  and  Juft,  and  that  he 
defign'd  to  make  Man  happy,  and  that 
Man  forfeited  God's  Favour  by  his  own 
Fault,  and  that  no  other  Being  but  God's 
only  Son,  could  redeem  Mankind,  and 
that  he  has  redeemed  M^kind,  and  put 
him  on  new  Conditions,  and  that  he  him- 
felf  has  performed  the  Conditions  of  Ad- 
miflion,  repented,  believes,  &r:  and  is 
in  his  Favour,  or  reconciled  to  him,  and 
is  affured  to  be  made  happy  by  him,  he 
muft  of  Neceffity  love  him  and  all  his  Off- 
fpring  5  and  when  a  Man  is  fo  perfwadcd, 
the  Evidence  will  appear  in  Degrees  prp- 
portionable  to  the  Degrees  of  his  Affu- 
rance,  and  to  the  Degrees  of  Sins  par- 
don'd,  Gfr.  'Tis  natural  to  return  Love 
for  Love,  and  in  Proportion,  as  foon  as 
we  are  aflur'd  that  God  has  redeemed,  we 
rouft  love  him,  Gfr.  in  Proportion  to  the 
Degrees  of  Sin  and  Mifery,  he  has  re- 
deemed us  from.  At  firft,  when  Adam 
prcferv'd  his  Integrity,  he  loved  God  for 
the  Benefit  of  putting  him  into  that  State, 
and  giving  him  Capacities  to  perform  thd 
Conditions,  and  if  there  had  been  other 
People  created,  he  would  have  loveci 
^hem  alio  \  but  no  falfe'Opinion^  that  wet 
i     -  L  3  live 
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live  a  good,  moral  Life^  of  being  aUe  of 
oarielvcfi  to  do  our  I>iiy  \  of  our  owo; 
Merit  to  fpare»  of  lx:uig  of  the  Elect,  of 
baying  tbe  Spirit,  cap  work  this  Cbai^ 
ia  the  Mind  of  Man,  nor  the  Effects 
never  appeared  i|i  any  but  truie  ]^iever$  ; 
Tbe  Devil,  not  any  Being,  never  pretended 
to  mtmick  this,  a|id  a^  want  of  Afforance^ 
or  Dependanqe^  xsak^%  thoi^  in  their 
wiih^  Atheiils,  who  pretend  to  ^e  fo, 
Uieir  Minds  cannot  be  eafy,  bacaoib  the]r 
have  qothing  tp  depen^  upon,  nor  even 
that  whicl^  they  wim  £>r,  which  is  next  tq 
Hellitfctf: 

The  Knowledge  of  every  Duty  or  Part 
in  Revealed  Religion,  neceiTary  tp  be  be? 
lieved,  and  perfqrnii'd  by  us,  are  adaiHe4 
to  be  conyey'd  to  the  Senfes,  and  by  theo^ 
to  the  Mind,  and  to  be  comprolmded  h^ 
the  Abilities  of  our  Minds,  {kfpce  tbe 
Mofaic  Difpeniaii(X],  therp  was  thfe  Sacr»* 
fices,  and  the  Sacrament  oif  Circuincifion^ 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Paflbver :  under  the 
Law,  the  perigees,  Wa&ings,  &c.  All 
that  was  requk'd  of  them,  was  to  perforce 
the  Inftitutions  and  Commandments,  as4 
depend  upon  God's  Favour  s  had  they  rear 
^aed  juftly,  as  Believers  in  general  did 
before,  aad  as  St  Paul  did  afterwards^ 
^Id  the  Blood  of  BuUs  aad  poats  zr 
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tone  for  Sin»  and  tberdbre  needed  Ae 
Means  appointed,  their  Knowledge  would 
iiave  been  of  no  great  Service  to  them  i 
nay,  if  they  could  have  lofTered  Minds 
rightly  qualified  by  Faitb^  as  fome  of  tbeoi 
did,  and  had  not  perforoiM  the  Law,  i^ 
that  had  been  pofliUe,  it  coojld  not  have 
been  accepted »  no  oiore  than  it  wUl  be 
now ;  —  in  tiK  Chriftaan  Di^niatioo  to 
know,  that  CSod  exifts,  that  the  firft  Per«» 
fon  in  the  Triqity  has  accepted  Chrift's  • 
Sacrttice,  for  an  Atonemeiit  for  our  Sins. 
That  the  iecopd  Perfon  incarnate  has 
atoned  for  our  Sins,  that  the  third  Peribn 
aflifts  our  Minds  to  belii&ve  that  God  was 
able  to  do  thofe  Things,  that  he  has  done 
thenot,  that  he  hasgiTein  opularDemcmfira^ 
tion  in  doing  them^  is  necefiary  ^  hut  "tjs 
jf£  no  jufe  to  lis  to  know,  and  have  fqll 
Ideas  of  him,  to  believe  that  the  A<^  t£ 
Admiffion  and  Commen>oration  to  be^pet** 
lbrm*d,  be  the  Means  he  has  appointed. 
Will  affor4  the  Advantages  he  has  pro- 
mised :  No  matter  to  us  to  know  how,  he 
can  hear  our  Prayers,  itpd  afliil  us  s  'tis  of 
no  uie  to  us  to  know  how  'tis  neceiTary^ 
th^t  he  who  faved  us,  and  is  juA,  £houJd 
l^now  the  Manner  how,  and  that  the 
Iblanner  is  juft  ;  'tis  enough  to  us  to  be 
j^ed,  without  knowing  the  Manner  how, 

L  4        '         luxlcj^ 
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unlefs  we  would  be  like  God,  and  know 
every  thing  here,  without  '  being  content 
to  kriQw  thofe  Things  which  arie  necefiary, 
in  doing  our  Duties  here^  and  ftaying  to 
Jcnow  tbofe  things  which  are  not  till  hercrr 
after.     ' 

Becaufe  Men  who  pretend  they  believe, 
make  Confcieijce  their  Pireftor  in  every 
thing,  and  conclude,  that  if  they  keep  it 
quiet  all  is  right,  'tis  neccflary  to  know 
what  Cjnfcience  is.  * 

Our  Confcicnces  feem  to  be  Inftindls 
phc'd   in   ps,    which  are  adapted  to  be 
pleas'd  ^t  doing  any  of  our  Duties  in  Na-* 
tural  Religion,  and  uneafy  at  neglefting' 
or  ading  coptrary  to  any  or  them ;  fo  that 
Confcience,  in  natural  Duties,  will  feldom 
or  never  err.     Revelation  is  a  neceflary  In- 
formation of  the  Will  of  the  Creator^* 
which  was  not   imprinted  originally   in- 
Man,  but  adapted  to  his  Change  in  State, 
and' we  are  at  our  Perils  to  know,  and' 
believe,  and  obferve,  what  is  reveal'd  by 
the  Means  of  the^  Word  and  Miniftry, 
and  neither  Sincerity,  nor  any  natural  Vir-?' 
tue,  can  fupply  the  Place  or  thofe  Duties 
required  by  Revelation  ;  nay,  though  we 
perform  all  the  natural  Duties,  we  cannot 
i-ccover  our  Forfeiture  and  be  faved,  with-^ 
out  performing  the  revealed  ones ;   nay/ 

though 
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though  we  perform  all  the  revealed  onea 
alfo,  as  well  publick  as  private,  except 
that  native  Inflin£t,  we  call  Humanity, 
be  extended  to  that  univerfal  AfFedion  to 
all  the  Offspring  of  God^  which  we  cal> 
Charity,  in  Gratitude,  or  Return  for  our 
Redemption,  we  cannot  be  fa ved.  And  a& 
tl^re  are  natural  Inftindts  in  Man,  to  obey 
God,  his  Father,  Prince,  &c.  when  any 
of  their  Wills  is  revealed,  if  we  obey  it 
as  we  think  it  is,  or  as  we  underfland  it, 
pur  Minds  are  eafy,  and  when  we  think 
we  do  not,  or  do  not  underftand  it,  un- 
taXy  ;  this  is  all  Confcience  has  to  do  in 
Revealed  Religion ;  if  Knowledge  of  things 
revealed  had  been  imprinted  in  Man^ 
they  needed  not  have  been  revealed  ;  nay^ 
ipdeed  could  not  have  been  revealed,  be- 
caufe  they  were  known  before  j  and  except 
we  make  Confcipnce  fomething  equal  to 
God,  without  reafonable  Inftrudlion  or 
Chance,  as  to  the  Manner,  Form,  or  Myf- 
teriesin  Revealed  Religion,  it  nauft  often, 

•  or  always  err.  Confcience  can  as  loon  di- 
reft  a  Man  to  obferve  the  Will  of  his  Fa- 
ther, or  the  Degrees  of  a  Prince,  which 
he  has  not  ieen,  or  does  not  underftand^ 
or  to  the  Obfcrvation  of  the  Mofaic  Law» 

*  without  underftanding  the  Precepts,  or 
being  >  Inftructcd    by   the^Prieftsj    nay, 

that 
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t^at  the  Knowledge  of  it  was  in  Mao,  be^ 
toit  it  was  revealed,  as  it  can  direct  an  illi« 
ferate,  iininflructed  Man,  to  obferve  the 
Decrees  or  Revelations  of  God,  in  his 
pew  Covjenant,  or  in  the  myfterious,  fa- 
cramental^  or  ceremonial  Part  thereof 
which  he  does  not  underfiapd,  nor  has  no 
Inftincts  to  dirept  hioi^  nor  no  Means  tp 
come  at  the  Knowledge  of,  but  the  Let^^. 
ter  of  the  Rfivelation,  the  Inftructioft  o^ 
(he  Mioiftry,  from  whence  arifes,  the 
Neccflity  of  the  f^cred  Ortlcrs,  the  Ufe  of 
his  own  Reafbn  or  Endeavours,  and  the 
commoa  Affiftampe  of  the  Divine  Spirit^ 
and  which  none  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven, 
nor  no  Being  lefs  than  omnifcient  can 
know,  but  by  Inftruction  and  Informa^- 
\  f  ion.  As  fome  Men  have  Audied  Books, 
itill  they  have  neglected  the  naturaj  State  of 
Things,  others  have  confounded  them- 
felves  with  Notions,  l^at  Revealed  Reli- 
gion thwarts  Natural  Religion,  and  the 
fnftincts  to  our  Duties  in  it }  others  with 
Notions  of  Abilities^  which  were  never 
defign'd  for  Man  in  this  World,  till  they  * 
have  left  themfelves  no  other  Rules  but 
their  own  Fancies,  under  the  undeter- 
min'd  Name  of  Confcience,  which  always 
was,  and  always  will  be  the  fame  in  every 
Man. . 

There 
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There  feems,  by  the  Nature  of  Things 
pot  o&ljf  to  be  a  Neceffity  for  Deaths  iHit 
fot  <;bapging  the  l0ft]i]cts»  and  lodioa^ 
tsocM^^  and  Faf  ultiefi^  both  of  Body  audi 
Mina»  and  of  prc^iortiomng  them  to  new 
Objccta^  and  of  afeparation  of  the  wgx^ 
Jar  ffpm  the  irreg^lar/  to  f\a£tS$  adapted 
with  Ql)jects^  to  anfwer  tfab  Ends/to  af» 
ford  JE^^re  to  (he  oae>  and  Pain  to  tha 
other« 

.  Soph  Xftftippts  as  9re  niefld  tp  oorfehres^' 
Jl^ations^  an^Sopeties,  and  are  called  the 
Law  in  qiur  Meinbers,  I  think  are  annexed 
fo  thoie  ^odies^  a|id.muit  cea&  with  them 
at  Peatht  becMe  the  Soul  wants  no  Snp* 
plies,  does  not  procreatp^  and  has  no  Ties 
|o  Rektioos,  and  can  only  be  feparated 
from  the  Body ;  and  £nce  the  Doties  of 
Self-pf€fervaC^n^  Growth,  procreation» 
and  all  the  reft,  foch  as  coi^ugal,  pa^ 
tern^l^  filial,  fraternal,  ierv^al,  and  po« 
liti»l,  will  he  Q^left  and  ceafe,  becaufe 
f)ttr  new  Bodies  will  need  qo  Preicrwi^ 
tion  Qor  Supply,  nor  will  have  no  relative 
Putiet  to  perform ;  For  if  they  wSman^ 
pexed  to  the  Sopl,  and  were  to  continue 
with  k  alterirar^s,  they  would  be  v&\db^ 
and  certainly  we  ihall  have  no  loftincta 
hereafter,  but  fuch  as  tlu^  State  will  af* 
ford  ^atisfiKtion  ip  the  Pivfoit  of,  becauft 

Peiires 
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Defires  without  Objeds  to  fatisfy  them 
would  make  us  unhappy  ;  and  (ince  thd 
Relations  there  will  be  no  other  than  bc-^ 
fween  God/  as  our  common  Father,  and« 
^U  the  obedient  created  Beings,  as  the 
Gfispring  of  God  as  our  Brethren,  only 
that  Reverence,  Gratitude,  and- Affection 
to  God,  and  that  univerfal  Affection  to 
our  Brethren,  which  -we  call  Charity, 
which  were  naturally  imprinted  in  the 
Soul,  and  the  Renovaticm  of  them,  orre- 
iloring  thofe  natural  Inflincts  to  us,  fo  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  will  be  coin- 
pleated,  and  will  remain  and  afford  per- 
petual Pleafure,  in  the  Exercife  of  them. 
What  Inftincts  and  Faculties  God  will 
be  pleas'd  to  give  to  our  new  Bodies,  I 
know  not,  but  I  humbly  conceive  they 
muft  be  adapted  to  himfelf,  the  Company, 
Objects,  and  Employments  intended  for 
us  ;  fo  that  the  Pleafures  hereafter,  (in 
whatfoever  they  will  confift)  mufl  arife 
by  our  Faculties,  being  adapted  to  take 
Pleafure  in  thofe  Objects^  which  will  be 
in  that  happy  Place^  and  intended  to 
pleafe  them,  *  and  as  our  Faculties  hereaf* 
tcr  will  need  no  change,  to  refrefh  one 
Part,  while  another  acts,  nor  RefV,  nor 
Rcfrefhment,  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
Pleafure  continually  by  that  Change,  as  we 

can 
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*cari  for  a  Moment  now,  and  greater  in 
-proportion  as  they  are  enlarged,  and  the 
Degree  of  Rewards  or  Happinefs  muft 
conM  in  the  Bent  and  Capacity  of  the 
Faculties,  or  the  Abilities  or  Power  of 

•  itliihing  thofe  Pleafures,  be  they  in  Con- 
templation, Converfation,  Love,  or,  Gfr. 
and  the  Object?  of  thofe  Pleafures,  muft  fit 
our  Capacities,  be  irreliftable  Ties  to  make 

.  OS  perfevcre  infinitely  in  doing  our  Duties. 
Since  Men,  who  have  acquired  Know- 
ledge, fancy  their  Happinefs,  is  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Degrees  of  their  Knowledge 
here,  and  will  be  fo  hereafter,  and  either 
be  fixed  according  to  thofe  Proportions, 
or  that  it  will  increafe  as  their  Know- 
ledge increafes,  there ;  and  that  each  will 

•  have  the  Power,  or  Abilities  of  increaf- 
ing  their  Knowledge,  in  Proportion  as 
they  have  Increafed  it  here,  to  hinder  thofe 
of  inferior  Ranks,  from  coming  too  near 
them,  or  being  but  the  Length  of  the 
Life  of  Man  behind  them.  Of  what 
Ufe  can  our  imperfefl:  acquired  Know- 

.  ledge  of  our  relative  Duties  to  one  ano- 
ther, of  the  Adions,  Cuftoms,  or  Laws 
of  Princes  or  Countries,  of  the  Frame, 
Figures,    Qualities,    or  Ufes  of  natural 

•  Creatures,  or  Things,  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Spheres,   Gfr.  be,    when   all  thofe 

Duties, 


Duties  Tilings,  end  Ufes  aie  a^hi  ttt 
ht^  or  of  the  Creatkni,  M$foick  DifpeQ'^ 
fiiJ06»  of  the  PropheficS)  nay  erenof  dii 
Redonptkm  of  Man,  by  the  new  Can^ 
nant,  the  Mj/^fteries  and  Duties  ccmtaiped 
ki  it  $  fince  aU  thofe  Things  witt  be  ac-»* 
oompttftiedy  and  nothing  renaains  except 
the  neafi^e  which  wiflarife  by  looking 
hack  $  and  feeing  how  Thmgs  were  coa*^ 
trired  for  ocir  B»efit,  a  Stody,  which  has 
been  littk  {Mirfiied,  a  Knowledge  ^vdiich  vrf 
have  ac^iired  very  little  of^  or  the  PteaioK 
of  having  OYerconne  Difficulties,  and  dome 
our  Duties,  wiiicb  we  ne^dibmttdi 
herCi  Nay,  of  what  \3fk  will  our  im-^ 
puk&  KoDwiedge  of  <3od  be,  ^when  we 
ihall  be  fb  happy  toii»  hina,  and  aH  his 
Works  and  Adoons  in  4i  dear  VSeWw  -^ 
And  fince  few  are  entrmfted  with  the  Ta- 
.knt  or  Capacity  of  acquiring  Rnowfege  j 
and  fince,  according  to  the  Situation  of 
Thio^,  few  can  fiudy  and  acouire  Know- 
ledge, if  nothing  but  acquffcd  Know- 
ledge were  of  Ufe  hereafter^  in-  chat  Men 
were,  to  have  Knowledge  in  &e  fiune  De-< 
gree  as^that  they  die  wkh,  and  Hapfrinefs 
in  Proportion  $  and  that  their  Knowledge 
and  Happinefs  were  to  improve  in  &e  fBOkt 
J3egn:e,  this  would  be  very  hard  upon  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind  5  and  if  that  Qt 

pinion 


|)Shion  wei^  general,  diofe  vAio  hx9t  iHSik^ 
der  Capacities  would  nxnijsoBt  sA  other  Da^ 
lies,  and  run  mad  with  ftudying  ^  but  tft 
more  likely  that  God  will  capacitate  eadl 
one  for  a  Share  of  diat  Happinefs,  in  IVo^ 
portion  to  the  Improvement  he  has  made 
of  the  Taknts  delivered  to  hhn,  and  of 
the  Opportunity  he  has  had  of  employiii^ 
them  to  Advantage,  or  to  their  prdper 
Ufes :  And  that  he,  to  whom  he  has  g^tft 
a  Talent *ofStrengdi  andGenios,  totfaisojr 
ifaatSortof  Hufbandiy^  Manuiadore,  Me* 
chaaicks.  Courage,  or  or  any  Cecity  to 
perform  any  thing  for  the  Service  ot  himfiif. 
Relations,  Society,  or  Mankind,  askd  anOp« 
portuntty  of  employing  them,  and  vmb 
ms  ufed  ihem  weU,  to  the  Advantage  of 
1qtt»felf,  Rdations,  Society^  or  for  thd 
Service  of  Mankind,  die  publkk  Bank, 
fo  that  he  hintfdf  is  bettered  by  doing  his 
iXity,  or  his  Relations,  Society,  or  Man- 
9ctnd,  are  bettered,  or  have  been  enabled 
to  do  their  Duties  better^  and  thereby  be 
fitter  fer  knowing  and  ferving  God,  and 
tnjoying  Happmefs  hereafter,  will  be  re-* 
"tvarded  with  equal  Q^ialifications,  to  en^ 
joy  the  Pfeafures  hereafter,  wheremfoever 
they  wiH  coiifift;  aa  he  that  has  had  uTa^ 
kat  or  a  Genius  given  to  underftand  the 
Laws  of  God»  of  Man,  of  Nature,   or 

any 
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^y  other.  Science  \  and  ,has  had  liktf 
.Opportunity  to  improve  it,  and  hasimprpv- 
jed  it  to  the  fame  Degree>  forbettering  him* 
ielfy  Relations,  Society,  or  Mankind,  or 
enabling  them  to  do  their  Duties  better, 
and  fo  in  Proportion  to  the  Weight  of  the 
Taknt  given,  and  to  the  different  Degreed 
of  Afliftance  and  Opportunity,  or  Ob- 
ilructlon  each  of  them  has  had,  afid  the 
Degrees  each  of  them  has  improve^ 
them  to  adding  the  Opportunities,  and 
iubftradting  the  Obflrudions,  and  weighr 
ing  the  Talents,  gained,  acquired,  qv 
improved,  by  the  Weight  of  the  Talents, 
when  fuch  Addition,  or  Subilra£Uon,  has 
been  made,  and  proportioning  the  Re-f- 
wards,  or  Happinefs,  not  to  the  Weight 
of  the  Talents,  but  to  tha  Number  of  ,Ta«- 
lents  improved  or  gained ;  and  where  the 
Obftrudlions  has  outweighed  the  Talents 
given,  accepting  Endeavours  for  Adlions, 
or  Improvements.  If  the  AiTiRance  an4 
Opportunity  of  thofe  within  the  Pale  of 
the  Church,  and  the  almoft  infuperable 
Obflrudtions  of  thofe  born  in  Paganifm 
live  under,  be  confidered,  I  am  afraid, 
thofe  living  within  the  Church,  at  their 
prcfent  Rate  of  living,  will  not  outftrip 
the  others  very  far. 
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IE    know  nothing    of   the 

«  Manner  of  the  Formation 

I  of  the  antediluvian  Earth 

I  by  Revelation,   but  that  it 

Z  was  created  without  Form, 

and  void ;    and  that  there   was  a  great 

Deep  of  Water  at  the  Surface;    whether' 

the  Earth  was  created  in  a  hollow  Sphere, 

round  and  fmooth  on  it's  Surface,  and  that 

Water  in  a  round  Sphere  about  it ;    or  i» 

was  created  in  Corpulcles  diffufed  in  that 

Water,   and  fettled  into  that  Figure,  is' 

not  material.    When  the  Waters  went 

off  into  that  Void,  the  Surface  had  it'a 

Form  of  Mountains,  Vallies,  Rivers,  and 

Seas  J    whether  it  had  that  Form  before 

they  went  off,  or  they  gave  it  that  Form 

in  going  off,  and  fp  carried  off  fome  Parts 

of  the  Surlace  with  them  into  that  Void, 

is  not  exprefled  ;  "but  there  is  fome  natural 

Evidence  which  makes  rnc  believe  the 

M  2  Utter 
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latter.  Thit  the  conftituent  Parts  of  the 
Whole  were  the  fame  they  are  novf^  is 
very  likely :  That  there  was  Stone  and 
Metals  is  revealed ;  but  in  what  Order 
they  were  difpofed,  whether  the  Stone  was 
in  Strata,  or  the  Metal  in  Veins,  appears  not. 
Some  Time  before  Noab'%  Flood,  hkjti 
faith,  The  Earth  alfo  was  corrupt  before 
God^  and  the  Earth  was  filled  with  Vto^" 
kncey  and  God  looked  upon  the  Earth  and 
behold  it  was  corrupt  j  for  all  Flejh  had 
corrupted  his  Way  upon  the  Earth::  And 
God  faid  unto  Noah,  The  End  of  all  Flejh 
is  come  before  me ;  for  the  Earth  is  filled 
with  Violence  through  them^  and  behold  I 
will  de/lroy  them  with  the  Earth,  -p  ■  It 
feems  as  if  the  Earth  was  itfelf  corrupt,  by 
being  fome  Way  acceflary  to  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Men  ',  and  that  it  was  to  be  re* 
formed  for  the  new  Race  of  Men,  what- 
ever Agent  it  was  that  God  employed,  or 
what  Alteration  he  made  firil:,  to  raife  fuch 
great  Quantities  of  Vapours  from  below, 
and  afterwards  the  Waters,  &c,  it  pre- 
vailed againft  the  Force  above,  took  off 
that  Power  of  Attraftion,  which  kept 
MafTes  of  folid  Matter  together,  and  let 
them  divide  ;  and  that  Power  which  gra* 
yitatcd  them  towards  the  Center,  and  let 
or  forced  them  to  rife.    And  it  is  evident 
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to  the  Eye  .now,  that  the  fblid  Parts  of  it» 
as  deep  as  we  can  go,  and  by  Oedudion, 
that  the  reft,  down  to  the  Center,  were 
diflblvedy  and  taken  up  into  the  Water 
which  iiTued  out  of  the  Aby&  and  Seas;  and 
that  that  Mixture,  together  with  the  Re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  Bodies,  was 
fuipended  in  a  Sphere,  extending  into  fhe 
Place  where  the  Atmofphere  now  is,  to  an 
immenfe  Height.  It  is  not  faid,  that  that 
Part  of  the  Atmofphere,  whofe  Sphere 
was  thus  pofleiled,  went  into  the  Abyfi ; 
but  there  are  plain  Proofs  that  it  did,  atid 
it  is  ilrongly  imply 'd,  that  it  came  out 
when  the  Waters  returned  thither^ 

While  all  terreftrial  Matter  was  in  this 
State  of  Solution,  and  in  that  Pofition,  or 
{o  fituated,  and  that  Motion  from  the 
Center  ceafed ;  by  fundry  Evidences  it  ap* 
pears.  Things  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the 
Agents,  which  produce  Winds  and  Tides, 
could. not  ad;  and  that  the  Water,  or 
Mixture,  was  very  flill,  and  every  thing 
refted  near  the  Level,  where  the  faid  Mo* 
tion  left  it  with  little  or  no  Regard,  to 
what  they  call  fpecifick  Gravity :  And 
dbat  the  Water  near  the  Surface  was  free 
.from  Corpuicles  of  Stone  and  Metal,  and 
in  a  great  meafure  from  Salt ;  and  the 
Power  or  jForce  of  that  Agent,    which 

M  3  they 
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they  call  Attra£tion  in  fmall  Bodies,  and 
now  Gravitation,  towards  the  Center  of 
this  Globe,  differed  much  in  it's  Opera- 
tion from  what  it  does  now.  The  fluid 
Mixture  could  no  more  incroach  upon,  or 
enter  into  the  Sphere  of  the  Abyfs,  than  it 
could  fly  up  into  the  Firmament.  The 
Pawcr  of  gravitating  Bodies  in  the  Fluid 
towards  the  Sphere  of  the  Abyfs,  was 
very  little ;  ana  thereby  it's  Power  of  at- 
trafting  one  fmall  Body  towards  another, 
in  all  Diredtions,  was  much  greater  than 
It  is  now,  greateft  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Abyfs,  and  lefs  and  lefs,  nearer  the  outer 
Surface  of  the  Water. 

While  this  Agent  afted  chiefly  by  At- 
tradion  of  fmall  Bodies  to  each  other,  the 
Nodules,  and  fmall  Mafl'es,  according  to 
the  Fitnefs  of  the  Sort  of  Corpufcles  to  be 
'attraiftcd  and  unite,  the  Figures  they  were 
difpofed  to   take,    and  the  Quantity  or 
Proportion  of  them  in  each  Part  of  the 
'  Fluid  were  formed ;  for  by  the  Power  of 
*  Attradion  in  that  mixed  Fluid,  one  Cor- 
pufcle  approached  another, '  which  were 
each  moft  attradfable,  and  fo  from  a  Cen- 
tre formed,  attradled  thofe  on  each  Side, 
which  were  moft  attraftable,  and  repelled 
thofe  which  were  lefs  attradablc ;  where- 
by thofe  which  were  moft  atttadhble  in 

that 


that  Sphere^  were  feMrated  from  the  reft, 
^and  formed  into  Nodules ;  and  thofe  Sorts 
.  which  were  near  equally  attradkble,  were 
.  mixed,  and  formed  into  /malkr  Mafles. 
Thence  thofe  Nodules  we  fee  of  Iron- 
Stone,  from  the  Size  of  feveral  hundred 
Weight  downward ;    Thofe  formed  high 
.  tip^  nisarly  round ;  thofe  lower  down  flat- 
ter on  their  under  Sides ;  thofe*  of  Fltnti 
.  from  half  a  Hundred  Weight  downward, 
the  Sides  approaching  round,  but  very  ir- 
regular, fome  Sorts  intotheFigiires  of  Stems 
of  Trees,  Shrobs,  Plants,  &c.  by  entering  in- 
to their  Pores  and  Int^rilices^  £>me  into  the 

|r  Figures  of  the, Hollows,   in  or  between 

Shells,  fomeat  large,  fpme  at  very  imall  A- 
pertures,  fome  about  a  Shell,  Leaf,  or,  &f. 
fame  other  Sorts  into  Knots,  or  Grains, 

i  from  half  an  Ounce  downward ;  fome  in* 

to  Plates,  ibme  into  Threads,  fofne  into 
Flakes  like  Snow,  and  fome  into  Powder, 
As  foon  as  the  Mafles  near  the  Surfape 

,  of  the  Abyfs  were  formed,  fo  large  as  that 

Attradion  worked  ilrong^y  upon  them 
conjointly  with  a  very  fmall  Degree  gf 
Gravitation,  they  came  nearer  together, 
the  loweft  riling,  and  thofe  next  above 
fubilding  very  ilowly,  while  the  Parts  Ids 
attractable,   and  the  Water  receded  eac^ 

I  Way,  and  thereby  was  formed  the  firft 

M  4  Stratum 
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Stratam,  OT  a  fpherical  Arch,  or  Cafe,  zr 
bout  the  Abyfty  or  Void:  As  foon  as  that 
•Stratum  was  formed,  the  Nodules  and 
•  MaiTes,  wbixii  were  but  a  little  Height 
^bove  it,  would  be  moved  with  a  little 
more  Power  towards  it,  and  meet  with 
Itifs  Refiftance  frool  the  Water  fo  £:eed, 
and,  if  nothing  intervened,  thickened  the 
Stratum:  If  other  Matter  intervened; 
'  formed  a  fecond  Stratum ;  as  more  Strata 
fubfided,  the  Nodules  and  Mafles  would 
fucceilivdy  begm  in  their  Turns  to  fubfkle 
very  flowly.  The  Nodules  taking  their 
outer  Coats,  and  the  Mafles  fome  new 
Matter  out  of  the  Water,  throu^  which 
they  pafled,  and  the  Power  of  Gravita*- 
tion  would  increafe,  and  rife  towards  the 
Suriace  by  very  flow  Steps ;  and  as  &r  as 
I  can  obferve,  or  deduce,  in  fome  Places 
fometimes-diminifhed,  or  ceafed  to  ad; 
and  was  iM>t  very  great,  when  the  Strata 
were  all  formed,  I  think  nearly  fmooth, 
or  equi-diftant  fi-om  the  Centre,  and  it  is 
likely  a  Sediment  of  Earth/  or  vegetable 
Matter  over  them,  and  with  the  Water  in 
a  Sphere  about  the  Cruft  or  Shell. 
\  Thefe  Nodules  and  Mafles  fubfided  in 
Direction,  as  Bodies  fall  now,  according 
to  their  Centres  of  (gravity  and  Opppfition 
of  the  Fluid ;  the  round  ones  any  Way, 

but 
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bat  are  found  in  fome  Strata  a  little  flatted ; 
the  angular  with  their  Points  foremoft ; 
and  the  plated,  with  their  Edges  foremoft ;  > 
and  in  fome  Places,  where  there  funk  a 
great  Quantity  together,  ft^nd  fo  or  in- 
fle<fied  in  the  Strata ;  the  Metal,  all  except 
Iron,  in  finail  Corpuicles,  at  too  great  Di->' 
ilance  to  unite,  the  Water,  rifing  ilill  up- 
ward, except  what  remained  in  the  In- 
terilices  of  the  Grains,  Sand,  &c.  and 
the  Sea  Salt  moftly  with  it,  upwards,  or 
with  the  Water  that  remained,  except 
that  lodged  in  Rock  Salt,  which  I  have 
not  had  an  Opportunity  to  view.  Whe- 
ther the  Salts  united  with  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  Metals  be  Sea  Salt,  and  receives  it  dif- 
ferent  Appearances  from  it's  Union  with 
Corpufcles  of  different  Sorts  of  Metals  or 
Minerals;  or  whether  they  are  diftindt 
Species  of  Salt,  adapted  to  adhere  to  dif- 
ferent Sorts  of  Corpufcles,  I  am  not  certain. 
If  the  primary  Corpufcles  of  Stone,  had 
not,  byAttradion,  been  thus  formed  in- 
to Mafles  of  various  Mixtures,  Figures,  • 
and  Sizes,  the  then  Power  of  Gravity 
could  hardly  have  forced  them  to  fubfide; 
and  if  it  had  had  the  fame  Force  that  it 
has  now,  and  had  made  them  fubfide,  it 
would  have  united  them  all  in  one,  there 
would  have  been  no  Separation  of  Species 

but 
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but  where  they  werediflinAin  the  Water^ 
and  fo  clofe  that  the  Metal  could  liot  have 
ifiued  out  ot  theiDj  and  they  would  have 
been  fo  hard,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 

'  poiTible  to  break)  Tplit,  cut,  or  make  them 
fit  for  the  feveral  Ufes  we  employ  them 

*in. 

It  has  been  an  infiiperable  Objedion  a-^ 
gainft  the  Strata  being  formed  by  Sedi* 
merits  out  of  Water :  That  Nodules  of 
Iron-Stone  are  found  often  above  Strata  of 
Coal;  thofe  of  Flint,  above  Strata  of 
Chalk;  and  Strata  of  great  fpecifick  Gra- 
vity are  found  above  thofe  which  have  lels. 
If  Gravity  had  commenced  to  work  at 

,once  from  the  Surface  of  the  Aby&  to  tlie 

.  Surface  of  the  Water,  all  would  have  funk 
in  Confufion  :  But  as  the  Power  of  A t- 
tradlion  was  ftrongeft  at  the  Bottom,  and 

.  the  tir A  Stratum  next,  the  Surface  of  the 
Abyfs  was  rather  formed  bj^  Attradicm 
than  Gravity ;  and  when  the  firft  Stratum 

.was  formed,  a  very  fmall  Degree  of  Gra- 
«  vity  commenced,  and  reached  a  little  high- 
er; it  only  had  Power  over  thofe  Mafles 
within  it's  Reach  at  once,  and  ib  as  new 
Strata  fettled  higher  Step  by  Step.  When 
Gravity  was  fo  fmall,  and  the  Water  full 
of  Corpufcles  of  Stone,  Metal,  Salt,  Gfr^ 
none  of  them  could  fubfide  till  they  were 

formed 
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formed  into  Mafles,  where  they  were  all 
of  a  Sort  within  each  Sphere  of  Attradtion, 
or  Depth  of  Water,  and  all  in  MafTes  of 
the  fame  Size :  When  the  Sphere  of  Gra- 
vitation reached  them^  they  would  ail  fall 
in  Succeffion,  the  neareft  firft,   and  thofe 
higheft  up  laft.  Where  there  was  near  an 
equal  Mixture  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Corpufcles 
in  one  of  thofe  Spheres  of  Water,  and  one 
Sort  was  more  adapted  to  be  attracted  and 
unite  into  Mafles,  or  Plates,  and  were  adapt- 
ed to  be  moft  gravitated  they  would  fettle 
firft,  and  fo  in  order.     Where  there  was  a 
greater  Proportion  of  one  fort  than  of  ano- 
ther, which  were  equally  adapted  to  be  at- 
t rafted  and  gravitated,  that  Sort  of  which 
there  was  the  greateft  Proportion  would 
be  attrafted  into  the  largeft  Mafles  iirfl:, 
and  fettle  firft,  and  fo  in  Order  with  tljefe 
Difierences  in  the  Formation  of  a  few  of 
the  loweft  Strata  among  thofe  Maflfes,  of 
nearly  the  fame  fpecifick  Gravity,  that  the 
fmaller,    near  the  Stratum,  would  fink  as 
foon  as  the  larger  would  do  at  a  greater 
Diftance  j  but  as  more  Strata  fettled^  and 
the  Sphere  of  clear  Water  grew  deeper, 
that  Difference  would  be  inconfiderable ; 
and  that,  when  one  Sort  fubfided,   that 
Sphere  of  Water  became  thinner,  and  the 
Remainder  would  both  attract  and  unite 

quicker,     . 
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quicker,  and  fubfide  in  lefler  Mai£^$ 
And  that,  as  the  Number  of  Strata  in-* 
creafed,  and  Gravity  increafed  a  little,  the 
Depth  of  the  Sphere  of  Water  thofe  Stra- 
ta had  freed,  and  the  Dtftance  of  the  next 
Mafles  to  be  attra(5ied  was  increafed,  fo 
,  that  the  Power  it  had  to  move  thofe  which 
fettled  in  the  fecond  or  third  Stratum^ 
when  Gravity  was  leaft,  was  near  as  great 
as  that  it  had  upon  thofe  at  greater  Di- 
ftance,  when  Gravity  was  fomewhat  grea- 
ter :  And  that  there  were  often  fome  few 
Corpufcles  of  the  fame  Sort  of  the  higheft 
Stratum,  which  were  not  united,  large  e* 
nough  to  fubfide,  which  were  borne  down 
by  the  next  fucceeding  Stratum,  and  are 
formed  in  the  under  Side  of  it ;  and  where 
there  were  any  Mafles  which  differed  vafi:- 
ly  in  fpecifick  Gravity,  fuch  as  Iron- 
Stone,  common  Stone,  Slate,  and  Ghiver, 
Chalk,  Clay,  Coal,  Bitutnen,  Sulphur^ 
&c.  as  the  heavier  funk,  the  lighter 
would  emerge  to  near  the  Top  of  that 
Sphere  of  Gravitation,  till  the  reft  below 
were  all  fettled,  and  the  Water  gave  nsuch 
lefs  Refiftance,  or  they  became  fo  nearly 
contiguous,  to  fink,  or  be  borne  down  l^ 
thofe  next  above,  and  fo  became  more  u- 
niform,  purer,  or  freer  from  Mixture  than 
the  Strata,  whofe  Mafles  v^^ere  nearly  of 

the 
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the  fame  ipeciiick  Gravity^  and  the  Plants 
and  Leaves  interfperfed  in  the  Mixture,  by 
this  means  rofe  with  the  Coal,  Slate,  tSc. 
and  are  now  found  preferved  in  them  % 
and  the  Layers  of  feveral  of  the  lighted  Sorts 
of  Shells,  &c.  Were  thus  coUeded,  each  in 
each  Sphere  of  Attradion,  and  the  laft^  at 
the  Surface.  No  Experiments  which  can 
be  made  here  now,  can  prove  or  illuftrate 
thefe  Adtions,  becaufe  Gravity  works 
ilronglier  upon  fmall  Mailes  than  Attrac- 
tion>  and  keeps  them  from  moving  to  one 
another,  horizontally  uniting,  and  becom- 
ing folid,  except  in  Fire,  where  a  fmall  * 
Proportion  of  Corpuicles  of  any  Sort  of 
Metal^  amongft  thofe  of  other  Sorts  of 
.Matter,  in  proper  Fufion,  always  are  col- 
lected into  a  Mafs  in  the  Figure  of  a  No- 
dule. If  the  Fufion  be  not  regular,  into 
feveral  fuch;  there  are  fome  fmaU  Inilances 
of  Attradion  between  Corpufcles  of  Metal 
in  Solution  by  Spirits  of  Salt,  fo  fmall, 
that  Gravity  cannot  force  them  down ; 
and  thofe  of  other  Metals,  or  Salts,  put  in, 
but  a  fmall  Augmentation  gives  Gravity 
hold  of  them :  That  of  large  Hail-dones 
being  formed  in  the  Air  at  great  Didance 
from  the  Earth,  where  Attraction  is  now 
much  greater,  and  Gravity  lefs  than  hear 
ihc  Earth,  comes  neareft. 

If 
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If  Attradion  had  been  of  the  iame 
Force,  in  all  Depths  of  the  Water  at 
once,  and  if  Gravi^  had  reach'd  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Surface  at  once,  and  as 
flrong  as  'tis  now,  the  mix'd  Corpufcles, 
could  not  have  been  thus  forted  into  Strata 
of  different  Thicknefs,  Conftitutions,  and 
Solidities,  nor  have  been  in  the  perpendt* 
cular  Orders  of  SucceOion  they  are  found, 
and  would  not  have  anfwer'd  the  Uies 
nature  makes  of  them,  nor  thofe  we 
make  of  them. 

If  the  Corpufirles  of  Stone,  had  reach'd 
•  quite  up  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and 
Attradion  had  been  as  Arong  there,  as  it 
was  a  little  lower  down,  the  Pores  of  all 
the  Oaks,  Firrs,  ^c.  we  find  in  the  Mo- 
raiies,  would  have  been  faturated  with 
Stone,  Salt,  fifr.  and  all  the  Plants,  Seeds, 
fifr.  which  replanted  the  Earth,  would 
have  been  fo  fiU'd  with  Stone  and  Salt, 
and  all  the  Fi(h  and  Spawn  would  have 
been  dcftrc^'d. 

The  feveral  Parts  of  the  Water,  ivt 
cadi  Sphere  horizontally,  containing  dif- 
ferent Sorts  of  Corpufcles,  and  each  Part 
of  thefe  Strata,  or  Courfes  of  Stone,  be- 
ing  form'd  out  of  the  Corpufcles,  which 
fubfided  in  Maflis,  out  of  that  Part  of 
the  Sphere  of  W^ter,  which  was  at  the 

Time 
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Time  of  its  Formatioo,  next  over  it,  each 
of  thofe  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Spheres  of 
Stone  at  the  fame  Depths,  are  of  various 
Species,  of  various  Mixtures  of  different 
Textures,  Solidity,  Hardnefs,  (Sc.  and  of 
various  Figures  and  Dimenfions  in  Breadth 
and  Thicknefs ;  the  Edges  of  each  Part  tal- 
lying with  the  Edges  of  it's  oppofite  hori- 
zontally, and  fometimes  one,  fonnetimes 
more,  compofing  the  Thicknefs  of  thofe 
other  Parts,  which  bound  it  horizontally 
In  thofe  Parts  of  Strata,  where  the  Cor- 
pufcles  were  nK)ftly  of  one  Sort,  and  freeft 
from  Mixtures  of  thofe  of  Chiver,  Clay, 
Coal|  or  other  Sorts  of  ibft  Matter  ;  the- 
Strata  are  each  of  great  Thicknefs,  where 
there  was  Clay,  or  other  fuch  foft  Matter, 
and  ever  £>  thin  a  Courfe  or  Seam  of  it 
fubfided,  it  caus'd  a  Divifion,  and  a  new^ 
Stratum  commenc'd  upon  it.  Where  all 
Ac  MaflSss  composed  of  one  Sort  of  Cor- 
pufcles  fabfided  together,  they  made  a 
thick  or  thin  StTatmn,  generally  there  is  a 
Seam  or  I^vifion,  between  that  and  the 
next  Stratum.  The  thickeft  Strata  are  ge- 
nerally found  deepeft,  and  the  thinner 
nearer  the  Surface,  but  in  fome  Places, 
efpeciaUy  where  there  are  Seams  of  Slate, 
or  Co^,  we  find  feveral  Saccefiions  of 
Strata^  from  thin  downward,    to  thick, 

one 
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one  below  another,  each  Succeflion  di« 
vided  by  a  thick  Seam,  of  Chiver,  Clay, 
or  Coal, 

The  Edges  of  the  Parts  of  Strata,  of 
ieveral  Sorts  of  Scone,  in  fome  PJaces 
where  they  are  thick,  meet  one  againft 
another  in  Lines,  nearly  perpendicular  and 
ftreight :  If  the  Mai&s  which  compofe 
one  thick  Part  of  a  Stratum,  fettled  alone, 
as  the  Space  in  the  outer  Circumference  of 
the  Sphere  of  Water,  was  broader  than 
that  each  Part  of  the  Stratum  would,  or 
could  fettle  into,  and  as  the  MafTes*  in- 
creased in  Size,  and  the  whole  by  finking 
approached  nearer  to  one  another  perpen- 
dicularly, they  alfo  by  Attradion,  ap- 
proach'd  nearer  to  one  another,  and  each 
towards  the  middle  horizontally,  and  (q 
kept  its  Edges  nearly  flreighr. 

And  if  two  adjoining  Parts  of  Strata 
or  more  fettled  together,  or  at  the  fame 
Time,  their  Edges  pufh'd  a^nft  qne 
another,  and  partly  oy  the  Motion  they 
were  in  by  Attradion,  each  to  the  mid- 
dle of  each,  and  partly  by  their  Edges 
jumping  againft  one  another,  they  would 
be  form'd  each  narrower  as  they  fobfided, 
and  their  Edges  nearly  iftreigbt.  In  other 
Places,  mofUy  where  the  Parts  of  the 
Strata  are  thin,  the  Corpufdes,  or  Mafles 

near 
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hear  ^e  Edges  are  mix'd^  or  did  not  unite 
well  with  each  other^  but  form'd  lax  or 
foft  Parts  between  the  Edges  of  tfaefe 
Parts  of  the  Strata^  as  thefe  foft  Parts  did 
not  happen  one  over  another,  but  were 
overlaid  alternately  by  harder  Parts,  they  did 
jK>t  incommode  or  weaken  the  arch'd  Ckfe. 

When  the  fpherical  Arch,  composed  of 
thofe  ipherical  Strata,  each  composed  of 
infinite  Nambers  of  Parts,  each  Part  com- 
monly call'd  a  Stratum,  was  fbrm'd,  and 
the  Water  was  upon  them,  and  the  Abyla 
I  think  full  only  of  Atmofphere,  and  Ora^ 
▼itation  very  fmall,  the  Water  which 
funk  with,  and  was  intermiic'd  in  the  In- 
terfticesj  in,  and  between,  the  Maflesof 
Stone,  die  Force  of  that  Agent,  by  the 
then  Laws,  or  proportions  of  Attradion 
and  Gravity,  began  to  hunt  or  &rriet  it  out 
of  the  Strata,  in  a  horizontal  Dirediou 
ftrongly,  and  in  a  perpendicular  Dircdtioa 
weakly,  and  the  fame  Force  made  the 
Strata  contraft  and  form  Fiflures^  or  Rifb^ 
or  Veins  tran^rfe,  moftly  near  firetght 
and  perpendicular,  fome  inclining,  an<| 
ibme  crook'd,  and  here  running  moftly 
near  E.  and  W.  and  fmaller  cracks  out  ot 
their  Sides,  oonmiencing  at  the  Surface  of 
the  Aby&,*  and  fucceffively  upward ;  the 
la^e  Fifliires  chiefly  in  the  lower  Strata,^ 

Vol.  XII.  N  which 
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^liieh  were  of  ihtne  coniiderfthle  Thkfe' 
iKfi»  iod  fplit  into  feveral  fmalier  Figures  in 
llic  thmner  Strata, above  or  near  dieSor&ce, 
and  fo  v^here  there  are  ievcral  SuocdBons 
of  thicker  and  thinner,  the  Bottoms  of  tiie 
Fifliires,  in  a  new  Sacccilion  of  Stnto, 
.generally  commencing  fime  DiAaoce  iais^ 
Tizdntally,  ai3de  fiom  the  Top  of  that 
siext  belpw,  and  the  Bottoms  of  the 
4&»aUer  Fiflures  in  the  thinner  Stnaca, 
frequently  conamendng  at  fome  hnSh 
SBontal  Diflance^  afide  from  the  Topcf 
•the  Vein. 

.  In  thofe  Strata  where  there  were  Com 
{midles  of  Metals,  Minerals,  or  Spar, 
ibey,  by  the  Power  aforcAtid,  tffii'd  with 
ihe  Water  which  fank  with  the  MafieS'Of 
Stone,  oat  at  the  new  fornii'd  Edges  of 
^e  Strata,  the  Sides  of  the  Veins,  4aid 
fmaller  Strings  into  the  perpendionlar  Vema 
£tr  FifSires,  the  largeft  or  faeaiieft  Species 
iirft,  and  fo  in  digreflion  tiB  the  fmalieft 
^aft  ;  the  Water  oat  of  the  firft  into  the 
Abyfs,  from  thofe  abcrre  downwaNi 
ihroQgh  Swallows,  from  one  Fiiiiire  to 
smother  towards  the  Abyfi ;  andtbe  Coiv 
pufcles  were  iirft  formed  into  Grains, 
Plates,  (Sc.  and  afterwards  were,  detached 
from  the  Water,  by  the  then  g«at  Force 
pf  Attraction,  and  Weaknefe  of  Gravita-* 
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iion>  and  form'd  into  Ritis,  or  bodies  of 
4Dre>  or  Spar  in  the  Veins,  imaller  Strings, 
&r.  fome  i^tdx  pure,  but  moAly  mix4. 
As  the  Water  or  niineral  Corpuft:les  i^Tu'd, 
ifae  Stone  amtradkd  more  and  more,  and 
the  perpendicular  ^iflures  grew  wider  and 
ivider^  fometiines  by  Starts,  and  thcfe 
Ibrm'd  more  Ribs,  or  greater,  or  more 
Mailes  of  fninend  Matter,  and  hMf^ 
Shoots  of  Ctyfial,  Spar,  fiTr.  There 
Arere  (^er  Receptacles  for  Ore,  form'd 
at  the  &me  Time,  by  the  &£ne  Caufe^ 
but  in  other  X}iredions  and  Figiires,  and 
mtA  after  ikt  iame  Manner,  as  Bellies^ 
Pipes,  Floats^  &f. 

Thditgh  sfter  the  firft  Stratum  was 
fbrm'dj  Atttafiicm  carried  die  Mafies 
down  in  the  &me  Ciredion,  as  Bbdfes 
move  by  Gratky  now,  and  that  Power 
grew  ibonger  zdA  ftro^ger,  till  all  th6 
Strata  were  fbrm'd,  yet  when  the  Strata 
began  to  crack  itt  the  inner  Surface,*  thmgs 
were  aded  upon  (tho^  by  the  very  fame 
Rules)  ill  a  feemingly  contrary  Manner. 
The  Parts  of  the  Strata  were  attracted  edge 
way^  the  Ore,  Spar,  ^e.  which  came  out 
wiih  die  Water,  mov'd  fideways  to  the 
Edges  of  the  cratrk'd  Strata,  the  Water 
which  was  forc'd  out,  and  the  leaft  liable 
to  be  attia^d^   flood  in  thofe  Parts  of 
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the  FifTures,  Bdlies,  &c.  which  were  noe 
fill'd  with  Ore,  Spar^  &c.  and  only  mov'd 
into  the  Abyfs,  as  it  would  rife  out  of 
fuch  an  open.  Vein,  to  the  upper  Sur&ce 
now.     So  by  the  Laws  of  Attradiony  then 
in  Force^  the  Grains,  &c.  of  Metal  mov'd 
in  Lines,  little  declining  from  horizontal 
to  each  Side,  as  fuch  Braies  fettle  towards 
the  Center  now :  Where  it  was  near  pure 
or  mix'd  with  hard  Matter,  it  always  ad* 
her'd  in  Ribs  to  the  hardeft  Side }  where 
the  Sides  were  near  equally  hard,  part  to 
each  Side ;  where  foft  Matter  interposed,  k 
formed  in  Lumps  greater  or  lefs,  in  Pk'o-* 
portion  to  the  Quantity  of  Metal,  and 
that  of  foft  Matter.    If  the  Power  of 
Gravity,  had  taken  Place  of  the  Power  of 
Attraction,  where  the  Water  had  Ptfffiige 
downward,  near  the  Bottom  of  the  Vein, 
mod  of  the  Corpufcles  of  Ore  would  have 
gone  with  it,  and  fome  fmall  Quantity  of 
the  Spar,  would  have  been  form'd  intb 
StalaftitaB.     If  the  Water  had  ftood,  aild 
gone  off  near  the  Tops  of  the  Veins,  Ac 
grcatcft  Quantity  of  the  Ore  would  have 
been  form'd  at  the  Bottoms  of  the  Veins, 
and  they  would  have  been  fiU'd  upward, 
the  heavieft  which  was  there  at  once  low- 
eft,  and  the  lighteft  next,  and  fo  as  new 
i>upplics  came  in  fucceffively,  and  as  the 
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Veins  widened  fucceflively,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  Loughs  or  hollows  near  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veins,  nor  in  the  Ribs  or 
Mailesof  Ore. 

After  mo^  of  the  Water  was  driven 
out,  or  the  Mailes  in  the  Strata  of  Stone, 
were  come  fo  near  together,  that  no  more 
Ore  iflb'd  out  of  them ;  in  fome  Places 
the  Strata  contraded  in  another  Diredion, 
from  N.  to  S.  and  interfered  the  Strata 
and  metallick  Fifliires  (of  which  thofe 
which  fland  near  perpendicular,  are  caird 
Veins,  and  thofe  which  are  inclin'd  much, 
are  called  Loads)  at  right  Angles,  atid  at 
fome  of  them  one  Side  of  the  Stratum, 
and  one  End  of  the  metallick  Vein  or 
Load  funk  down  when  it  broke,  (thofe  I 
have  feen,  fome  a  few  Feet,  and  fome 
feveral  Fathoms)  thofe  of  this  Sort,  which 
fland  near  perjpendicular,  they  call  Croft-* 
Bars,  thofe  which  incline  much,  they  call 
Courfe-Bars,  they  never  or  feldom  con« 
tain  any  Metal,  the  Cro(s^Bars  are  filled 
with  Spar,  which  continues  entire  be- 
tween the  Ends  of  the  metallick  Fif^ 
ibres  ;  the  Courfe-Bars,  are  fill'd  with 
white,  or  yellow  Clay,   like  Soap. 

Afterwards  the  Parts  of  the  Strata  be- 
tween Veins,  Loads,  and  Bars,  con- 
irgAed  and  crack'd  in  all  Directions,  and 
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divided  the  Straft  into  leffirTngoaeatft  c>r 
Plates,  iKxording  to  the  feveral  ^peck^ 
add  Contextures  of  the  Strata,  fome  Sortt 
into  very  large  ones,  fome  into  yery  finall 
ones,  fome  in  ilreigbt  Lines,  fe  that  the 
Fragments  arc  eafily  (epaiated  from  one 
anoSier,  and  ibme  in  crook'd  ]Luies,  fo 
that  they  are  entangled  with,  or  lock'd 
into  one  another,  and  not  eafily  feparated. 
The  Workmen  in  Quarries,  call  a  Side  of 
a  laige  perpendicular  Crack,  aBreaft;  the 
Side  of  a  little  Crack  £bcing  them,  aF&ce, 
and  the  Side  from  them,  a  Back*  "thofe 
Cracks  in  Marble,  and  Stones  \yhich  a* 
bound  with  Spar,  are  fill'd  with  Spar  iq 
all  Directions,  frequently  varioufly  tine- 
tured,  and  the  Spar,  or  what  iflfu'd  out 
of  the  Edges  of  thefe  Cracks,  in  fome 
Parts,  and  what  the  Water  carried  ia 
other  Parts,  has  varied  the  Colour  of  thoile 
Edges  from  the  reft  of  the  Stone,  which 
gives  the  ieveral  Colours,  to  the  feveral 
f%irts  of  thofe  Stones :  Through  ibme  of 
thcfe  Cracks,  the  Clay,  &Cy  enter'd  into 
the  Veins  which  vrere  not  full  then,  or 
widen'd  after  thefe  Cracks  were  made. 
Some  Cracks  are  fiU'd  with  Chy,  but  moi^ 
ftand  open  to  this  Day.      ' 

If  thefe  Cracks  had  not  been  made,  an4 
left  open,  all  the  Force,  and  Art  of  Man,  with 
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thehdipof  GuQ-povder^  coukl  not  ha?^* 
rai^  Stoofi  oul  ot'  Qj^rries^  iUfficient  for 
qar,U&Sy  nor  with  fttiootb  Sides  aii4 
Faces,  fit  for  our  Ufes ;  iior  could  tbe> 
Motion  of  Air  for  Winds,  of  Water  for 
Springs,  and  Rain,  and  otber  the  moft 
important  Anions  in  Nature,  have  gone 
(HI  without  them }  and  if  the  Agent  which 
(^yerts  that  Force,  which  makes »  part  of 
the  Sholl  quake,*  bad  not  had  vept,  and 
the  Parts  could  have  bended  by  thoft 
Cracks,  wherever  that  Force  had  beea 
exerted,  it  mud  have  blown  up  the 
Part* 

The  laxer  Strata,  fuch  as  Cbalk,'Chiver, 
Coal,  ^c.  contraded  into  FlfTures,  and 
the  fineft  Matter  liTu'd  into  theu),  an4 
crack'd  in  the  Succeflion,  4nd  Ordef 
aforefaid. 

Some  of  the  thin  Strata  of  Iron  Scone^ 
by  it's  ftros^  Difpofitioa  to  be  attra^l^d, 
contracted  and  crack'd  into  regular  Fir 
gures  of  equal  Sizes. 

The  Nodules  of  feveral  Sorts  alfo  con^ 
tr^^ked,  fpUt,  and  crack'd  according  to 
tbeir  :^veral  Kinds  \  fpoie  of  the  Iron 
l^ind  have  been  attra^ed  fo  regularly,  aa  , 
to  fplit  very  large  ones  into  finall  Cubes 
of  equal  Size,  and  ^ra\  Veins  with  re^ 
|ju)flf  Ribs  of  Spar,  between  the  Sides  of 
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iliem  in  Epitome.  The  Cracks  in  other 
Sort8,  are  moftly  irregular,  itsicti^  fiU'd^ 
feme  open,  and-  fome  partly  fiird  with 
cryftdline  Shoots* 

That  thefe  Cracks  or  Vein^  as  well 
with  Ribs  of  Spar,  Threads  of  Ore,  ^c. 
in  them,  as  empty,  which  l:ave  all  the  Ac^ 
cidents  of  Veins  in  Epitome,  as  the  Ludoa 
Helmontii,  Marble  and  Stcmes  which 
have  Shells,  Plants,  or  other  Bodies  lodged 
in  them,  were  thus  form'd,  admits  of 
ocular  Demonftration ;  becaufe  the  Shdk, 
Plants,  and  Bodies  in  them,  divided  by 
thofe  Cracks,  remain  part  in  one  Side  or 
the  Stone,  part  in  the  other,  and  wheii 
put  together,  tally  exadly,  and  make  up 
each  Shell,  Plant,  (3c.  ' 

The  Ores,  Minerals,  and  Spars  in  the 
Veins  alfo  contracted,  and  crack'd  into 
feveral  Sorts  of  Figures^  and  the  pure 
Corpufcles  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  C(^>per, 
which  had  iflii'd  put  of  the  Sides,  to- 
gether with  the  Corpufcles.  of  Spar,  &«;. 
md  were  interfperfed  amopg  them,  were 
ferreted  out  of  the  Mafies  of  Ore,  into 
thofe  Cracks,  and  form'd  there  in  thin 
.Plates  of  native  malleable  Metal,  the 
meaner  Sorts  with  the  fineft  Matter,  but 
(eldom  malieiible. 
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That  thefe  Cracks  in  the  Ore»  Spar; 
&c.  and  the  Threads  of  fiper  Matter  or 
Plates  of  Metal  m  them  were  thqs  fbrm'd^ 
admits  alio  of  Demonftration,  becaofe 
the  finer  Spar  or  Cryikl,  which  is  on  die 
Outfide  of  the  Ore  or  Spar,  and  laft 
form'd  of  any  Part  of  the  Ribs^  and  (hot 
into  various  regular  Figures^  are  crack'4 
through,  and  thofe  Threads  and  Plates  di- 
vide their  Parts,  which  compofe  thofe 
Figures,  ai^d  which  copld  not  be  formVl 
at  different  times. 

Gold  is  found  in  Ore  or  Spar,  which 
tho'  I  have  never  feen  in  the  Veins,  I  am 
fure  yrere  form'd  there  ;  in  fome  Ores, 
only  in  Grains,  almoft  invifibly  inter*- 
ipers'id ;  in  fome  Places  in  the  Spaces  be- 
tWeen  the  Sides  of  the  Qre,  and  thf  Sideii 
of  the  Vein ;  in  moft  Places  in  Cracks  in 
tibe  Ore  or  Spar,  fbrm'd  into  Threads  or 
Plates,  thofe  againft  the  Sides  of  the 
Veins,  in  fome  Places  adhering,  thofe 
in  the  Cracks  between  the  Mafies  of  Ore 
or  Spar,  in  independent  Plates. 

Saver  is  found  in  the  Veins,  in  final! 
quanuty,  invifible,  intermixed  in  Ores  of 
Lead,  &c.  but  where  there  is  plenty,  'tis 
found  formed  into  thin  Plates  pure,  in- 
fcrfpers*d  in  Cracks^  in  Maflcs  of  Ore  or 

Spar, 


Sp9i:^  and  fi)me  Parts  yarioufly  and  beaiHitr 
toUyBg^^'d• 

Qs^mer  is  foiiadia  Veios,,  inoftly  in 
Sibfi  Qt  Ore,  of  various  ColourH  as  pur* 
]ple>  bbO)  green,  GoU^colour,  Silver^ 
colqur^  grey,  brown,,  aod  nux'ct,  ioldooi 
fi|pr'd»  moill?  pretty  hard^  and  eeottally 
iiia'4  wUh  Si^phur,  or  vitrioliac  Saks^ 
IpmetimcC)  but  rarely,  found  in  Plates 
pore,  form'd,  in  Cradks  pf  the  Ore« 

Tin.  is  found  nioi^y  in  Grains  like 
Glafs J  of  a  dark  Colour,  in  Mais  i  whea 
brd&e  into  thin  Plates  pellucid,  (hot  into 
Angles  of  all  Sisses,  from  the  bigneis  of  ^ 
Piglson'sEgg  downward,  to  as  fmaU  as  one 
can  difcernthem,  and  'tis  likely  the  Duft 
are  alio  (hot :  Thefe  Grains  lie  moiUy  in, 
or  upon  Spar,  which  fills  fome  of  the 
larger  Loads  or  Veins,  except  fome  few 
Loughs,  ^or  cryflalliz'd  Holes,  fome  large, 
ibme  foiallf  'tis  found  in  the  foialler 
Lioads  in  Ribs,  nearly  as  fine  as  the  Grains 
or  Shoots,  or  Grains  of  the  iaQie,  or  finer 
upon  them,  fometimes  mix'd  with  a  fmall 
^yiantityof  Cockle.  'Tis  found  fometimes 
in  Duit,  or  imall  Grains,  in  Ores  of  di« 
vers  Colours,  as  black,  grey,  red,  ^c^ 
mofUy  hard,  very  rarely  fort ;  it  ii  fome-t 
times  mix'd  with  Sulphur  and  Vitriol, 
fometimes  there  is  a  Rid  of  ope  Sort,  oi^ 

one 


pne  Side  of  the  Vcin^  and  a  Bib  of  aiio^ 
ther  Sort,  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Vein  i 
fometimes  Copper  Ore  is  ifoimd  at  another 
pepth  in  the  fuoM  Vein,  Some  ima]^ 
quantities  of  Tin^  are  fqund  in  Floats  or 
Squats^  Ihave  ieen  one  Inftance  of  iouJI 
Grains  of  Tin/  found  id  the  lax  Parts  of 
the  Edgesof  the  Strata^  |^y  the  Side  of  a 
£nall  String  very  irreg^lar^  but  in  quanf 
tity  worth  working. 

Lead  is  found  in  Ore  moAly  very  fiy« 
fibkj  ibmetames  hard,  moiUy  blue,  but 
ibme  fmall  quantities  of  each  Colour,  aa 
white  and  pellucid,  white  and  opak^ 
brown,  grey,  green,  tSc.  and  of  various 
Contextures,  as  (hot,  diced,  uniform^ 
plated,  fibrous,  grandated,  &c.  in  fome 
places  a  Rib  on  one  Side,  in  fome  a  Rib  on 
each  Side,  in  fome  feveral  Ribs,  generally 
each  of  different  Sorts ;  in  fome  places  ibie 
iame  Rib  of  different  Sorts,  i^  ibme 
jdacte  fix'd  between  hard  Sides,  in  fome 
places  naked  and  pure,  in  fome  places 
coated  and  mix'd  with  Spar,  Caulk,  and 
other  Minerals,  'tis  feldom  native,  I  never 
found  but  one  fmall  piece  ^  'tis  not 
only  found  in  YeinSy  but  great  quan^ 
tities  of  it  in  Bellies,  Floats,  and  Pipes. 

Iron  is  found  in  thin  Strata  of  Stone» 
in  Nodules  lodged  fome  in,  ibme  between 
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die  Strata,  in  Veins,  form'd  in  Ribs  and 
Shoots,  in  Bellies,  fome  in  form  of  Ore, 
foine  like  Clay,  and  fome  by  it's  Capacity 
attracted  into  the  moft  regular  and  beauti- 
ful Figures,  form'd,  independent,  round 
from  a  Center,  ftriated,  and  composed  of 
infinitely  thin  Spheres,  divided  into  fmall 
Cones,  fome  of  them  having  attracted 
new  mafles,  and  formM  new  Centers  and 
Arches  over  them  in  like  order ;  'tis  iel«> 
dom  found  native,  I  have  found  it  very 
pure,  but  never  malleable  or  flexible,  nor 
can  Fufion  in  Fire  ever  make  it  fo  I  think, 
becaufe  it  is  attraded  into  mafles ;  "^tis  ge-^ 
nerally  found  red,  or  of  a  ruft  Cdour  5 
in  fome  Places  'tis  found  black,  grey, 
white,  ^c.  'tis  generally  very  heavy,  and 
fome  of  it  very  hard. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Ore,  in  the 
diflFerent  Sides  of  the  fame  Rib :  Ribs  of 
different  Sorts  of  Metals,  found  one  be- 
fide  another  in  the  fame  Vein,  and  of 
different  Sorts,  in  the  different  Parts  of  the 
fame  Vein,  as  well  horizontally  as  perpen- 
dicularly, and  there  is  fcarce  any  Metal 
found  pure,  but  there  is  fome  mixture  of 
one  or  more  Sorts  with  it. 

Spar  is  found  in  Veins,  Loads,  Bars, 
fmall  Strings,  Floats,  Pipes,  and  Bellies, 
of  all  Cok)UFS  and  Tinftqres,   (hot  and 
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fonn'd  into  all  Figures,  except  round;  of 
all  Contexnires,  hard,  tougb>  brittle,  foft^ 
&c.  miz'd  with,  iodofing,  and  inclos'd 
by,  all  Sorts  of  Metals  and  Ores  ;  and  not 
only  where  there  are  Metals,  but  where 
there  is  none :  If  the  Water,  as  it  came 
out  of  the  Strata,  had  run  down.  Grains, 
Shoots,  &c.  in  the  Veini,  and  Hematites 
in  the  fidlies,  oould  not  have  been  form'd 
thwe4 

In  foooe  Vems,  ^c.  there  is  Talk  of  ie- 
veral  Colours,  Textures,  and  Figures :  la 
others,  Mundick,  Marchaiites,  or  Sul- 
phur, Antimony,  and  feveral  other  Sorts 
of  Minerals,  Soils,  and  Clays  mix*d,  the 
hard  with  the  foft,  among  the  Ore,  by 
which  the  Ore  of  the  feveral  Veins  aie 
diftinguifli'd,  and  there  are  Veins  and 
Strings  of  many  Sorts  of  Mock^metals,  • 
whofe  \JSts  are  not  underAood.  * 

Though  the  Atoms  of  Metal  are  fo 
fmall,  and  fo  few  in  Number,  and  dil^ 
pers*d  at  fuch  Diftances,  that  none  of 
them  can  be  ieen  remaining  in  the  Strata> 
except  thofe  of  Iron  s  yet  fuch  matter  as 
came  with  the  Ore  out  of  the  Strata,  is 
vifible  in  maiies  in  thofe  Strata.  As  Spar 
in  Lime-Stone,  ocrous  Powder  in  Grit, 
Talk,  caU'd  by  feveral  Names,  as  Cockle, 
filack-jack,  (§c.  in  feveral  Sorts  of  Stone, 

and 
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and  iiwayt  hand  in  one  or  both  of  tfaii 
Sides  or  &rata»  which  iodudethe  Vein,^ 
and  whem  there  is  ft  difierent  Sort  in  etch 
Stmtum^  or  Side  of  die  Veki^  attheiame 
Leve)^  or  at  different  D^ths,  fydst  is 
Ibond  in  the  Veln^  and  are  Demoaftra- 
ikms,  that  ai  that  Matter  came  with  the 
Ore,  that  Matter  and  the  Ore,  came  odt 
mf  the  nett  adjoining  Strata. 

After  the  Veins,  &c.  were  thus  form'd^ 
-and  moftly  filled  with  Metak,  Om,  Mi- 
jierah,  Spar^  &c.  tiie  Bars  fiU'd  with 
SpcM-  or  Cky ;  ^e  Oacka  in  the  Ore, 
«par,  efc.  BVd  with  Pktea  of  native 
Metal,  &c.  the  Strata  crack'd  into  Fr^ 
vneols,  and  nodung  i0o'd  out  of  the  Stra- 
ta, aor  nolihing  faSk^d  hot  CSay,  to  fiH  the 
empty  Spaces  in  the  Fifliires,  where  tb6 
Strata  contracted  fiir^en-  At  laft  ibme 
of  thofe  Fiffibres,  either  diiedly,  or  by 
O)mmimication,  reached  from^Aby& 
to  the  Sur&ce  near  direQIy,  and  crackM 
the  Craft  throii|h  in  federal  Places,  at  * 
aiear  the  fame  Time,  ^and  the  Water  at 
the  Sw&ee  heguo  to  enter  into  the  Ai^,- 
at  thoie  Ibveral  Apertures  in  the  Parts 
wiueh  are  now  Seas  or  Lakes^  aiid  now 
Atnd  open,  and  peiiiaps  at  ibifte  fmall 
ones  at  Land,  fome  open^  and  forae  per- 
haps foon  after  conmAed  and  choth'd  np^ 

and 
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mtid  tiit  Wstsr  out  of  tkt' Veins  fanriiii 
ifewQ  die  SwaUows,  Sic^ 
.  ils  fooa  8S  the  Spheoe  of  Water  (in4iie 
Sac£ce  bobbe  in  at  tncry  Place  vHwk 
4ine  of  thfife  open  Fifibm  was,  it's  Force 
Jbeing  aft  the  fidMon»  tore  away  d  ifae 
rFmgmefits  of  tlieStData,  andali  tbe  &&u^ 
terin  them  fhxneittry  Side^  wfai&h  were 
£nall  eoough  to  loe  mm'd^y  liunied  them 
in,  kgnxMi  a  Hottow  or  Vall^  near  it's 
Mo]sti^  aad  ib  the  tnoreiiKftaat  Wateie 
^Sttsceffirdy  prefiVl in £»m  each  Side;  and 
tt  th^  oane,  tfa^  with  the  Fmgmeais 
they  hincied  along,  beat  other  Fk^a^mis 
oitof  the  Siuface  Aey  honried  upoo^ 
and  drove  them  in,  diweby  fbmung  on 
JHch  fide  of  each  iarge  Apertmes,  ite 
ie^  Seas,  die  flat  Gomtries,  and  at  fiiiv- 
4i)er  Diftance,  divided  into  finuKiies  vn^ 
ward^tookAduantatt  of  the  ibfteft^loofe^ 
•or  flioft  ^ftyafale  Pboes^  wiiich  happened 
where  the  Strata  weoe  thin,or  moft  cradc'^ 
m  where  the  EdgiBS  of  dbe  Parts  met^and 
ask  aiade Furrows,  aod^dier^y  Cturems, 
^y  wsfli^d  out  die  'ibfteft  MaHer,  and 
undermined  the  Edges  cf  the  Strataf  and 
-the  Wateraboire,  pufti'4  Fragments  down 
into  the  Currents,  till  it  came  to  the  Le- 
md,  or  to  more  folid  Strata  i  \dk  Moun^ 
tains,  Hills,  and  Hocb,  where  the  thicks 

eft. 
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eft,  ftroDgeft^  and  leaft  shattered  Parts  of 
Strata  were,  and  where  the  thinned,  fofc- 
cfty  or  moft  (battered  Parti  were,  form'd 
Vallies,  Dales,  and  Gills  }  and  in  the  low^- 
eft  Parts  of  them,  the  Channek,  Rivers, 
and  Rivulets,  winding  where  it  found  the 
ibfteft  Strata;  therebv  leaving  litde  Iflands 
and  Rocks  at  Sea,  little  HiUs  in  the  low 
Countries,  and  the  hig^r  Ground  or 
Ridges  terminating  in  Poihts  toi^da.each 
Breach  between  the  feveral  Furrows^  tlte 
Water  entering  there  made,  and  the  Banks 
at  Sea  and  the  Ridges  of  Mountains  at 
Land,  where  the  Water,  when  it  had 
torn  off  what  it  could,  in  Proportion  t<» 
the  Solidity  of  the  Stone,  and  it's  Diftance 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Aperture,  and 
funk  to  the  Level  of  their  preient  tops, 
from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  in  digref- 
Hon,  divided  the  Part  on  each  Side  of 
thofe  Ridges,  making  it's  way  to  the  Aper->- 
^re  on  that  Side,  or  down  another  Chan- 
nel, to  the  fame  Aperture.  And  though, 
as  the  Water  and  Rubbiih  went  down, 
the  Atmofphere  came  up,  and  Gravity  in«>- 
creafed,  till  the  Abyis  was  full ;  yet  as  the 
Force  of  the  Water,  by  it's  quantity  or 
depth  being  leiTen'd,  abated,  it  left  fome 
Fragments  of  Stone  fo  large,  as  to  fwm 
Iflands,  fome  in  great  Rocks,  and  the 

broken 
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broken  Surfaces  of  the  Strata  of  Stone, 
in  the  Seas  and  Vallies^  covered  with  the 
Nodules,  lodged  in,  and  which  were  bro- 
ken out  of  the  foft  Strata :  The  Fras;- 
ments  of  the  Strata  of  Stone,  rounded  and 
fmoothed,  by  their  jumbling  one  againft 
another,  and  againft  the  broken  Surfaces  of 
the  Strata.  Thofe  which  were  more  fryable 
ground  to  Gravel  aiid  Sand  in  that  form, 
mixed  with  Clay  or  Earth  :  And  fo  back- 
ward»  the  Dales  with  lefs,  the  Gills  and 
hill  Sides,  with  what  it's  lafl  Force  there 
broke  off,  and  leaft  worn.  The  Moun- 
tain  tops,  with  wrecks  of  Vegetables, 
Shrubs,  Trees,  and  what  fwimm'd  upon 
k*s  Sur£ice,  which  now  we  call  Morafs, 
or  Mofs,  and  in  the  flat  low  Countries, 
where  Uie  Surface  of  the  Earth,  was  little 
above  the  now  Level  of  the  Sea,  it  made 
a  halt,  left  a  Sediment  of  Clay,  Sludge, 
tSc.  uppermoft,  till  at  lafl  the  Abyfs  was 
fiU'd  with  RubbiOi  and  Water,  and  theWa- 
ter  remaining,  only  fill'd  the  lowefl  Vallies, 
and  form'd  the  Seas,  and  the  Ground 
above  that  LeVel  remaining  dry  formed 
Continents,  and  large  tflands  of  various 
Heights,  DlihehTions  and  Figures,  and 
the  Tops  of  the  Hills,  or  of  Targe  Frag- 
ments, above  that  Level  at  Sea  fmall 
lilands,  and  the  naked  Points,  Rocks, 
Vol.  XII.  O  fom© 
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fome  few  ftagnant  Lakes,  where  there  had 
been  fmall  Apertares,  void  they  tSioakVl 
with  Rubbifh,  or  coatra<3ed  and  clos'd, 
and  the  Channels  the  Rivers  ran  in^  ex- 
cepted. 

So  the  Variety  of  the  Soils  upon  the 

feveral  Parts,  or  at  leaft  dieir  Appearances, 

were  fqqn'd  feldom  from  the  Jitter, 

which  firft  fettled  upon  liiePart,  or^ 

where  .Che  Surface  of  the  jStiata  wqv  Id^ 

naked,  nor  often  by  the  different  Sorts  of 

Matter,  t^ic  Fragments  of  Stone  drhoi 

thither  were  conapos'd  of,  hut  moftty  fay 

the  difference  of  Defcents  to,  or  Diifauiob 

of,  the  Places  from  whence  they  were 

moved  to  the  Places  where  ihcy  were  Idft. 

Where  thoie  Fragments  were  driven  upon 

a  fmall  Defcent,  and  a  ihort  Diftanoey 

they  are  not  much  broken  or  worn ;  fa 

that  Soil  was  compos'd  of  Fragmeots,  aod 

what  was  worn  off  them,    md  thofe 

which  went  furtlaer  ftr)!,  were  fmallerand 

fmaller,  and  afforded  a  greater  Proportion 

of  fmall  ^oil  to  the  Fragments^  ftnd  in 

many  of  the  longeft  Courfes,  not  only  jof 

thofe  covered  by  the  Sea,  quite  downio 

the  Mouths  of  the  Apertures,  or,  as  yomA 

calls  them,  tothe  Bottoms  of  .the  Motin- 

tains,  but  alfo  in  thofe  vaft.TraSs  of /flat 

Land,  in  y^rica,  and  other  Pjarts,  vdiere 

they 
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tfaey  were  driven  an  infinite  Diflance  from 
the  Mountains,  before  they  reach'd  the 
Sea  s  thofi:  which  were  moflly  Sand-p 
ftones,  are  all  beat  to  fine  Sand,  and  that 
which  renaaiQed  /pread  upon  thofe  Icmg 
Flats :  and  01^  Sorts  of  Stone»  Chalk, 
(Sc.  ,ark  beat  to  Clay,  or  Sludge,  and  is 
the&t  Parts,  oft«iiiear  the  Sea»  are  left 
io  thofe  Forois^ 

TfaeASetals,  Ores,  and  Minerals  whidt 
were  fbrmod  and  lodgpd  in  the  Veins,  ^ir^ 
in  ilhofe  Farts  of  the  Strata  which  were 
torn  and  carried  away,  as  well  in  thofe 
Places  which  are  j)ow  Sea,  aiul  in  tfaoic 
f  laoes  which  ai«  Vallqrs,  as  in  thpfeFIaces 
which  are  Mountains,  being  alfi>  contracted 
and  ci»ok'd,broke,  aiid  wentalong with  the 
Fcagaients  of  the  Strata,  in  wbicfa  each  lay, 
ibme  quite  down,  fbme  to  great  Diftances, 
and  iome  to  lefs,  underwent  theiaroe  Ac* 
cidents,  as  Stone  of  like  Hardaeis,  Size, 
Weigbi^&cdid:  And  the  Tops  of  die  Parts 
cf  thofe  Fiflbres  which  remab  in  the  Shelf 
or  Suc&ce  of  the  broken  Strata,  appear  in 
the  Sea  and  in  the  Valleys,  as  well  as  in 
the  Mountains,  where  one  has  Opportu- 
xaity  to  view  them  \  and  when  Gravity 
had  ^ven  Matter  another  Tendency,  and 
the  Abyfs  was  filled,  and  the  Hollows  in 
die  Surface  of  theSbell  ta  the  Level  of  the 

O  2  Sea, 
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Sea,  and  the  undermoft  FifTures,  which 
are  open  fo  far,  to  the  fame  Level,  and  the 
Strata  in  the  higher  Ground  and  Moun- 
tains, with  Vapours  and  Springs,  the 
Strata  could  contradl  no  furtner,  fome 
Tops  of  Mountains  which  are  raggedy 
{hattered,  and  dry,  excepted :  But  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  Pores  of  the  Stone  below 
that  Level,  efpecially  below  the  Level  of 
the  Surface  of  the  Sea,  would  again  be  fa- 
turated  with  Water,  and  the  Strata  would 
extend  and  flraiten  the  Veins  which  were 
not  filled  with  Ore,  &c.  and  the  Aper- 
tures, at  which  the  Water  went  down  by 
Degrees,  perhaps  fonae  to  one  Tenth  of 
their  Capacity,  and  clofe  many;  nay, 
perhaps  clofe  all  whofe  Edges  were  not 
much  broken  or  worn  by  the  Stone  go- 
ing down. 

As  foon  as  the  Rubbifli,  compofed  of 
Parts,  from  very  large  to  very  fmall  which 
went  in,  and  Gravity  reached  the  Center, 
it  muft  form  a  foltd  Globle  about  the  Cen- 
ter; and  as  the  Rubbifli  went  down  *in 
Lines,  and  in  greater  Quantities  irom  fbme 
of  thofe  Apertures  than  others ;  there 
may  be  Prominences  in  fome  Parts,  and 
greater  in  fome  than  in  others ;  and  tho' 
that  Globe  be  immenfely  great^  it  would 
not  fill  the  Abyfs ;  fo  between  it  and  this 

Shell, 
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Shell,  which  I  think  h  very  thin,  there 
muft  be  a  Sphere  of  Water,  which  fills 
the  Space  between ;  and  where  there  were 
any  Chafms  in  the  Strata  of  the  inner  Sur^ 
&ce  of  the  Shell,  either  perpendicular  or 
horizontal,  not  filled  with  Metal,  (^c. 
the  Bitumen,  Sulphur,  and  it  is  likely^ 
fome  Salts  which  emerged  out  of  the  Mat^ 
ter  and  Water,  which  went  down,  per- 
haps raifed  into  and  lodged  in  them. 

If  that  Globe  be  diipofed  to  move  for^ 
ward,  ever  fo  little,  fafter  or  flowljer  than 
this  Shell,  it  may  fliifc  progrefSvely  to- 
wards one  Side,  and  vary  the  Center  of 
Qravity  of  the  whole,  to  each  fide  fuccef- 
fively,  and  have  fome  (land  in  the  Motion 
of  the  whole ;  and  if  that  Globe  be  difpofed 
to  turn  fader  or  flowlier  than  this  Shell,  by 
ever  fo  flow  Degrees,  and  there  be  any 
Prominences,  they  will  fhift  from  under 
the  thinner  P^rts  of  this  Shell,  in  the  broad 
deep  Seas,  from  whence  the  greateft  Shares 
of  the  Rubbifli  went.  And  ijf  Quantity  of 
Ii;on  in  Parts  of  Strata,  Nqdules,  Ore,  or 
(play,  which  is  moil  frequently  found  in 
thin  Strata,  and  went  ii^  there  in  greatef^ 
Proportion ;  or  the  Pofiition  of  the  Parts  of 
the  inner  Globe,  to  the  open  Apertures  in 
t|ie  thinneil  Parts  of  this  Shell,  and  there* 
by  the  Q^ntity  of  folid  Matter,    or  of 

O  3  Matter 
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Matter  more  difpofed  to  attraft  than  other, 
have  any  Eflfcift  upon  the  Needle ;  thofe 
which  have  may  vary  the  Power  of  At- 
traAiOrt  on  the  fevpral  Parts  of  the  Sar- 
Ace  of  this  Shell,  and  may  dired,  and 
vary  both  the  Variation  and  Dipping ;  and 
I  think  the  Vapours  for  Springs  ana  A^in, 
rife  from  that  Sphere  of  Water,  through 
the  covered  Fiflures,  Swallows,  and  Cracks 
in  the  Strata,  through  which  the  Water 
deicendedout  of  thofe  Fiflures  into  the  At 
byfs ;  and  that  Sphere  of  Water  is  conr 
rontly  fopplied  by  thofe  open  Fiffures  hj 
the-  Seas,  and  lalt  Lakes,  through  which 
the  Rubbith  and  Water  went  down,  it\ 
Keu  of  what  it  emits,  perhaps  with  this 
fiipception,  that  Spouts  and  Tornadx>es, 
when  they  happen,  may  rife  through  thofe 
\yhich  ftand  open  ;  for  as  each  of  thofe 
open  Inlets,  in  Proportion  to  it's  Capaci- 
ty, admitted  Rubbifli  and  Water,  with 
fome  fmall  Variation  in  the  Quantity  of 
Rubbifli,  in  Proportion  to  the  Hardnefs 
of  the  Strata  within  it's  Reach,  at  their 
Retreat  from  the  Surface ;  (o  now  each 
receives  Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Ex- 
tent of  the  Jiollow  it  made,  with  fomc 
Allowances,  as  aforefaid :  Thence  come 
thofe  Currents  at  main  Sea,  to  thofe  Parc$ 
where  there  are  t|ic  gre^tcft  Ajptrtnres, 

^   ^  an4 
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and  out  of  the  main  Sea  through  Straits, 
Into  the  fmaller  Seas,  fuch  as  the  Medi- 
terraneatiy  &c.  where  the  Apertures  into 
the  Sphere  below,  are  larger  in  Fropor- 
tion  to  the  Quantity  of  Water,  which  by 
Kain  and  Springs  faHs  into  them,  than 
thofe  in  the  Parts  of  the  main  Sea  adjoin- 
ingi  are  to  the  Water  which  fklt  into 
them ;  and  fo  perhaps,  on  the  contrary^ 
out  of  fomeof  the  fmall  Seas  into  the  great 
ones ;  and  wliere  there  are  Apertures, 
which  are  ready  to  admit  failer  than  the 
Water  comes  to  fupply  the  Surface,  and 
keep  it  at  Level,  the  Tides  will  not 
run  high.  Whirlpools  will  appear  there, 
£s?c. 

If  the  Apertures,  at  which  the  Water 
went  down  into  the  Abyfs  in  (o  ihort 
Time  as  is  recorded,  were  now  as  many 
^nd  as  wide  as  they  were  then,  the  Abyfi 
would  have  fufHcient  Communication  with 
the  Seas,  to  be  always  fuQ,  without  any 
vifible  Draught ;  but  as  thofe  Apertures 
which  remain,  were  fince  only  to  fupply 
the  Expence  of  Rains  and  Springs,  railed 
by  fome  Adion  within,  perhaps,  it  is  ne^* 
ceiTary  that  they  (liould  not  admit  Watet 
Ikfler,  than  in  proper  Quantity,  to  kee]^ 
the  Agents  at  Work»  and  fupply  that 
Expcnce. 

O  4  Sincfc 
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Since  the  antediluvian  Earth  was  not 
created  in  the  moft  commodious  Figure 
at  firft,  without  Doubt,  the  Matter, 
when  created,  was  placed  fo  as  to  be  puc 
into  that  Frame  and  Figure,  by  being 
worked  upon  by  other  Agents ;  fo  that 
Things,  which  were  created  with  it,  and 
formed  foon  after,  (hould,  as  foon  as  they 
were  all  formed  by  their  Actions,  naturally 
make  fuch  Alterations  as  would  bring  it  to 
be  fo ;  and  without  the  Alterations,  thofe 
Agents  of  Courfc  were  to  make  in  it, 
which,  if  it  had  been  created  perfedt^ 
would  have  put  it  out  of  Order :  And  we 
may  reafonably  believe,  that  if  a  Settle- 
ment of  the  Corpufcles  out  of  the  Water, 
would  difpofe  them  into  fuch  Order  as 
would  beft  anfwcr  the  Ends  of  the  Crea- 
tion, it  was  created  in  Corpufcles,  and 
fettled  from  the  Water ;  and  if  they  had 
formed  any  other  Figure  but  a  hollow 
Sphere,  the  Waters  could  not  naturally 
have  gone  ofF^  and  if  it's  Surface  had  not 
been  fniooth,  the  Waters,  at  going  off; 
could  liot  have  given  the  Surface  it's  proper 
Form :  And  if  theEarth  was  created  in  Cor- 
pufcles, and  fettled  out  of  Water,  or  round 
without  it's  prefent  Form  and  void,  cover- 
ed and  hid,  with  a  Sphere  of  Water  ;  the 
Water,  which  was  upop  the  Surface,  and 

^    '  covered 
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covered  it.  and  thofe  Parts  of  the  Earth 
iicrhich  the  Water  took  out  of  the 
Surface,  to  give  it  it's  Form,  were  car^ 
ried  into  the  Void,  and  fQrnied  a  Globo^ 
there. 

If  there  was  a  Globe  within  the  ante«*^ 
diluvian  Earth,  and  the  new  inner  Globe 
was  made  larger  than  the  old,  that  would 
increafe  the  Power  of  Gravity,  and  dimi^ 
nOh  the  Power  of  Attradion,  and  that 
would  abate  the  Power  which  produces 
and  carries  on  Vegetation,  and  Co  the  Pro-* 
duce  of  the  Earth ;  diminifh  the  bodily 
Powers  and  Abilities  of  Man,  and  all  liv*- 
ing  Creatures,  both  as  to  their  Bodies,  and 
every  thing  without,  make  them  want  more 
Food,  and  have  more  Difficulty  to  get  it, 
inore  Labour  to  remove  their  own  Bodies, 
and  all  other  Bodies,  ihorten  their  Lives^ 
&c.  And  if  the  Globe  within  was  enlarge 
ed,  it  is  likely  the  Dimenfion  of  the  Sea 
without  was  extended,  and  that  would 
make  the  producing  Parts  leis.  Commerce 
more  difficult,  &c. 

There  is  another  Difficulty  which  has 
been  accounted  infuperable,  to  (hew  how 
Shells,  &c.  could  be  lodged  in  Strata,  as 
they  are  found,  to  the  greateft  Heights  in 
fome  Places,  to  the  greateft  Depths  in 
others,  at  the  Tops  of  thehigheft  Moun-^ 

tains 


taifls  in  iieavy  Stoae,  and  none  in  lighter 
Stone  of  the  Strata  below ;  and  in  lomei 
htfge  Trads  not  one  to  be  found  at  any^ 

If  there  had  not  been  fuch  a  Cloba 
vltbin  the  SheH  of  the  antediluvian.  Earthy 
but  a;  Shell  ML  only  of  Water,  wiUi  det|| 
iKvad  Seai  as  there  are  now;  and  theCor* 
paMts  of  Stone  conld  haw  kept  their 
Places^  ia  the  Water,  each  over  the  Place 
whej^  it  wa?  taken  up  and  iabdivided  ^ 
tbew  the  Surface  would  have  been  form- 
dt  in  the  iame  Figure  it  was  before.  Seas 
when:  Seas,  and  Mountains  where  Moun^. 
ttin6  were  ^  and  we  ihould  not  have  found 
an;  Shells^  either  on  the  Tops  of,  or  in 
the  Mountains  ^  and  where  a  Stratum  had 
fettled,  next  above  the  Level  of  the  GilL^y 
Dales,  or  Vallies,  on  each  Side^  and  laid 
the  Foundations  of  a  Mountain,  the 
next  Stratum,if  it  came  (hort  of  it'sBreadth,^ 
wooki  have  terminated  in  thin  Edges,  and 
if  it  iettled  of  the  iame  Breadth,  the  Edges 
muft  have  over-fhot,  terminated  thio, 
and  formed  a  Gip,  at  leaft,  the  third  muil 
have  been  fb  f<;»rmed,  and  all  the  Strata 
above  in  Ardies  i  and  when  the  perpendi? 
cular  Fiiiures  had  been  made  in  Moun-* 
tains  {6  formed,  the  Water  woiM  have 
pu(hed  into  them  at  the  C^^es  of  the 

Strata, 
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Strata,   and  blndered  diett  front  i^m^ 
with  Ore ;  aad  if  ik^  greatC^ot^  of  dw 
Sarface  had  gone  <M  into  tlie  Abyfr,  find* 
ing  thor  Strata  in  thofe  Figocct,  and  dn 
Veins  in  them  open^  2»id  dve  Pfagtticut 
of  their  £dg»  torn  with  the  Witter^  aai 
i^ead  in  dieYalliis?,  wooM  hwe  heen  lo^ 
Evidence  f hiat  the  Momttinr  were  IbraiH 
en  at  the  Settlement :    B^t  I  ttittk  tfan 
icoold  not  be ;   for  if  notfaiag  but  Wster 
had  came  out  of  the  Afe^6,   and  dioog^ 
all  tibe  Matter  in  the   Stnila,  Robbfe^ 
3hell8,  &(r.  had  tisa^  tfig^  upirard.  fi  dm  tftb 
Center,  and  fhefe  had  be«a  no  Motion  is 
the  Sphere  of  Water,    after  the  Mirtier 
was  fo  difiblved,   and  takea  uf ,  till  d» 
Blatter  fettled;  yet  the  Coppufctes  of  the  . 
Matter  which  fermed  the  antedikivioii: 
Mouotain^j  would  have  dSfiyed  them&Ivei 
fide- waysr  into  the  Seas  and  Valties,  tifl  the 
Water  had  heM  an  equal  ^re  of  them» 
0ver  each  Fart  of  the  Surface^    and  \sf 
diiat  Means  no  SheHi  would  be  bdged  in* 
the  Places  where  the  old  Mountains  were^ 
and  the  Craft  would  hav«  been  levd ;  and 
if  it^s  Surface  had  been  form'd)  as  I  have&p* 
pofed,  there  might  have  been  Mountains 
ibrmed  where  ft  had  been  S»,  and  SheOs 
in  tbcm,  and  where  ^  oM  IVfountaipsp 

were 
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yrtxt^  and  none  in  them,  and  the  Shell 
voald  have  been  much  thinner. . 

But  I  think  there  was  a  Globe  within  $ 
and  if  it  was  foraied,  as  I  fuppofe  without 
inch  Connexion  of  the  Parts  as  are  in  the 
Strata,  it  would  difiblve  firft,  and  come 
up  with  the  Water  out  of  the  Aby(s  at 
iuch  Apertures  into  the  Seas,  as  there  are 
now,  and  fo  return  what  the  Waters  at 
their  firft  going  off,  had  taken  down,  and 
make  up  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Thick-* 
nefs  of  the  Cruft  in  the  Seas  and  Vallies ; 
and  alfo  a  Surplufage  in  the  Water,  which 
covered  and  reached  an  immenfe  Height 
above  the  Tops  of  the  higbeft  Mountains^ 
and  with  it  fome  of  the  Sea-(hells,  Sand^ 
&c.  which  were  loofe,  and  make  up- 
wards, towards  the  Surface  of  the  Water, 
before  the  ftony  CruA  was  diflblved.  If 
that  had  fettled  upon  the  Cruft,  we  ihould 
have  found  Marks  of  the  former  Surface; 
But  I  think,  after  that,  the  uppermoft; 
Courfes  of  Strata  would  rife  up  in  Parts,^ 
^nd  diflblve  by  Degrees,  as  they  came  fur- 
ther diftant  from  the  Center,  and  fo  in 
Succeflion,  till  ^11  were  raifed  up  aAd  dif- 
folvcd,  and  kept  feparate,  or  below  that 
Matter  which  came  out  of  the  Abyis  and 
Sea^  fave  only  the  Matter  in  the  Moun- 
I  tains 
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taids  diffiifing  a  little,  till  all  the  Water 
\eere  equally  filled  at  the  fame  Depth  t 
And  perhaps  it  is  fome  of  them  only  that 
are  ib  thick  and  free  from  Shells ;  and  that 
the  thinner  Strata  are  Parts  of  that  Mix- 
.ture  of  all  forts  which  came  out  of  the 
Abyfs,  or  were  loofe  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Strata,  feparated  as  aforeiaid^  and  ta  the 
Ends  ^forefaid. 

Finding  fuch  forts  of  Shrubs  and  Plantb 
lodged  in  the  Strata  here,  ^s  are  now  only 
found  growing  much  nearer  the  Equinoc- 
tial Line,  and  Shells  of  fuch  ibrts  of  Fi{h 
as  only  live  now  in  the  Seas^  of  far  di- 
ilant,  or  hotter  Climates,  it  has  been  rea^ 
fonably  fuppofed,  that  there  were  fome 
mighty  Currents  of  that  Length  before,  or 
when  the  Water  went  down,  which 
brought  them  hither :  But  I  rather  think, 
that  fome  forts  of  Plants  could  grow,  and 
fome  forts  of  Fifh  could  live,  before  the 
Flood,  in  Climates  where  thofe  forts  of  Fifh 
da  not,  or  cannot,  live,  nor  fuch  forts  of 
Plants  will  not  grow  now. 

The  Water  having  taken  away  the  Stra- 
ta which  lay  above,  the  prefent  Surface  of 
the  Earth  at  Land  and  Sea,  to  form  the 
inner  Globe,  and  a  new  Surface  of  the 
Strata,  and  left  what  it  had  broken  off,  and 
could  not  get  down  by  the  way  upon  fome 

Parts 
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Ptftsofthe  oew  Surface  of  ^  Strata^  and 
tberdiy  oonftitoted  a  mixed  Surface,  Part 
of  naked  Strata,  Part  of  RubtHili,  as  ap- 
|)earsat  Land,  and  would  hx4t  appeared  in 
cbe  fame  Order  at  Sea^  if  the  Water  had  aii 
gone  down ;  ive  are  moft  particularly  to 
txnfider  the  Sui&ces  above  Water,  and  fo 
deep  as  we  have  Occafion  to  ga 

The  largeft  fort  of  Fragments,  which 
iMoke  dS.  irom  the  perpendicular  Ends  of 
the  Strata,  or  Scars,  by  bekig  under-* 
ttxuied  and  pushed  down,  and  adhered  to* 
'getber,  are  fome  of  them  inverted,  in  aH 
Poiitiom,  forae  ftand  edgc^-way,  and  fonzi 
ibntli  Iflands,  fome  are  left  in  Form  of' 
Rucks,  both  at  Sea  and  in  the  Dales  and 
VaUies  at  Land,  fome  Frs^meats  of  hard 
fitone  of  icii^  6J2e  are  found  m  Trains, 
Jfirom  the  Tops  of  Mountains,  as  the  Wa* 
Mr  took  it's  Courfe,  thence  quite  down  to 
the  Sea,  and  doubtkfs  on  to  the  Aper- 
tures, and  into  the  Abyfs ;  ibme  firom  ^ 
Paits  of  Strata  nemaiAmg^  and&OMfirom 
the  Strata,  which  were  aibeve  the  Tops  of 
-thofe  MooMatm,  and  are  all  broke  and 
jcaccied  down ;  each  kaok  the  Jargeft  tD 
Jhc  finaileft,  with  Strings  and  Thcnds  of 
Ore»  %ar,  or,  Gsfr.  which  were  foroicd  m 
them  before  they  wore  broke  off  from  the 
Stiaca. 

The 
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The  vaft  Beds  of  Nodules  of  sA  «n»^ 
down  to  Grafel^  iht  fnudler  Fag- 
mems of  Stratadown  to  Sasd,  Clijr,  w. 
and  the  Fragments  of  'Metal,  or  Ok  qt 
mong  them,  which  were  -going  down  to« 
wards  «ach  Aperture,  and  fto^)€d  upon 
the  prefent  broken  Sur&ce  of  the  Strata, 
are  in  the  ValHesas  irregidarly  diipoied  as 
fnch  a  Hurry  could  ]^ce  them,  pei^haps 
fome  as  they  iifft  ftopped,  llie  mc^  fliitt-* 
cd  after  feveral  flefts ;  fonse  fhq>ped  ^Bf 
hard  Strata,  whieh  would  not  go,    and 

K*  re  Way ;  ibme  Idft  in  Hilk  by  the  kft 
.  rts  t)f  other  Strata  ^mng  Wvj^  «iid  the 
Water  taking  other  Courfes,  £mie  miM^d 
all  forts  together,  fome  in  Beds  eadh  of 
Qne  fbrt4ike  Strata,   or  Sodiments  from 
Water  [(and  wliich  have  hitherto  been  ta- 
ken for  Strata)  moft  like  Waves,  hurried 
one  over  another  in  long  Plains,     the 
lighted  going  faftefi:  and  furtheft;  in  great 
'  Defcent,  the  'heavieft  going  fafteft  y  fur- 
ther upward,  towards  the  Tops  oi  the 
Momitains,  Where  the  Fragments  were  of 
ifBH  fewer  and 'fewer  Sorts,  and  the  Wa- 
ter ^hat  broii^t  diem  had  fewer  and  >few- 
crDiredigns,  till  at  the  Side  of  ^oach 
Moqntain,  the  Water  and  Fragments  had 
'hot  ore  Direfiion,    and  the  Fragments 
iftopp'd  vat  onoe,  and  renmi  there,  they 

are 
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are  more  regularly  placed,  fo  that  by  dieir 
Sitaation  and  Condition,  and  the  Situs^- 
tion  of  the  Ground  near  them,  it  may  al- 
mod  be  demonftrated  in  what  Line 
they  came,  how  far  they  have  conie, 
.  m  what  Succeiiion  of  Time  each  came, 

&c. 

The  Surfaces  of  the  Strata  in  the  Cur- 
rents  at  Sea,  in  the  Rivers,  along  the  Val- 
lies,  and  the  Rivulets,  down  the  Dales 
and  Gills,  and  between  each  of  them,  and 
the  next  on  each  Side,  are  by  the  Currents 
of  the  Water  which  were  at  it's  Bottom, 
or  upon  thofe  SurTaces  fo  formed,'  that  hot. 
Only  they,  but  the  Surfaces  of  the  Rubble, 
torn  out  of,  and  driven  by  the  faid  Cur- 
rents upon  them,  each  and  both  make 
Lines  declining  from  the  Horizon,  or  fall- 
ing from  each  Side  toward  the  Current^ 
and  down  the  Currents  to  the  Apertures, 
as  Water  in  that  Direction  would  tear 
the  one,  and  hurry  the  other  5  fo  that  no 
Hollows,  fuch  as  Difruptions,  would  have 
made,  remain ;  nor  fcarce  any  Water  ilands, 
or  is  much  deeper  in  one  Part  than  in  ano- 
ther at  Land,  except  fome  few  fre(h: 
Lakes,  where  the  Strata  are  whole  on  all' 
Sides,  and  which  doubtlefs  had  FiOTures 
into  the  Abyfs,  which  were  ftopped  with 
RubbiQi  during  the  Flood,  or  by  the  Ex- 

tenlions 


feniHons  of  the  Strata  fbon  afcer^  and 
now  difcfaarge  their  Water  aldilg  the 
Sarface ;  and  if  the  Aperture^  ^ere  of 
the  fame  Capacity  they  were  then^ 
ini  the  Water  in  the  Sea  could  go 
down,  the  Rivers  would  be  continued 
along  thole  Currents  tb  the  Mouths  of 
the  Aoertures^  and  the  Surfaces  how 
coverea  would  appear  in  the  fame  Or- 
dfer  as  thefe  at  Land.  In  GUIs,  where 
the  bottom  Strata,  and  the  Edges  of 
diofe  on  each  Side,  are  naked,  thofe 
Edges  moftly  tally,  and  lie  on  both 
Sides  in  the  fame  Order  of  Silcciffion, 
of  the  £uiie  Spedes  and  Thicknefs, 
nay,  e^en  each  has  6f  the  fame  Bodies 
lodged  in  it,  as  it's  Tally  has  on  the 
oppbfite  Sidei  indeed  there  are  fome 
Exceptions,  for  wherb  the  bottom  Stra« 
turn  is  intire^  the  Edges  of  Strata  of 
diflferent  Sorts  have  met  above,  and  left 
thofe  Edges  foft  which  gave  the  Water 
ah  Oppdrtuhity  to  make  a  Furrow  foon* 
eft  there  j  and  wherever  thofe  Rivulets, 
or  Rivers  make  Falls,  dr  run  upoil 
the  naked  Strata,  and  more  plainly  where 
the  Miners  pu^fue  Veihs  under  Gills, 
it  appears  that  the  Strata  they  run  upon 
Hre  intire,  and  in  the  Pofition  they  were 
You  XII.  F  formed 
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'  formed,  Fiflurec  or  Cracks  excepted.  Tho 
Si^s  of  the  Suiface^  of  the  Strata,  which 
fife  flowly,  are  gencraUj  covered  with 
Rubhiih,  aod  nany  Toiootb.  The  Scats 
\xi  the  Sides  of  Rocks  and  Mcmncsuns,  ia 
ibtne  Parts  perpendicular^  ibme  brcJcem 
ragndly^  iboie  flofMody,  with  Linchei, 
cr  fiat  Plece9,i  at  the  Termmation,  of  hcN 
flrontal  Divifion,  of  ibme  of  the  Strata  % 
ibme  nahcd|  ibme  of  each  Sort  coverea 
with  Robbie,  in  a  flopine  or  dcdinlng 
Coadhion,  ibme  near  the  bottoms  rega* 
kriy,  but  generally  higher  up  very  irretxi^ 
larly  $  the  Qifta  in  the  fides  of  CHls^ 
Rivers^  and  Coaffs  of  the  Sea  in  the  ianac 
Condition,  ibme  covered  withRubbiiK, 
ibme  left  naked,  and  fome  made  (b  by 
Wafhing  away  the  Rubbidi  iuice  at  Land 
by  Floods ;  on  the  Coaits  of  the  Sea  fc^ 
Tides  and  Winds^  in  Form  of  Sand,  and 
fome  of  the  perpendicnlac  Scars  (battered 
by  Weather,  nave  dropped  (a  mamf 
Fragments  as  have  formed  a  Brow  to  each 
of  loolc  Rubblcy  almoil  to  their  TopSf 
iand  there  is  no  other  Diflference  between 
the  Surfaces  of  the  Strata  in  Oi)Is,-  Dales^ 
and  Vallies  at  Land,  or  between  tbofe  at 
Land,  and  in  the  Sea  ^  but  is  thoie  which 
Are  nearcil  the  Apertures, ,  are  torn  the 
deepeft  j  nor  between  the  Surfece  of  the 

Rubble 
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HubUe  at  Lattdy  and  that  at  Sea,  except 
what  Streams,  Wiiids,  aod  Tides,  iiave 
done  with  Sands,  in  the  Mouths  of  Ri« 
Ters  or  ihailow  Seas,  and  what  Heat, 
Froft,  HaiDs,  &c.  have  doae  on  the  iSur*** 
£ioe  at  Laad  iinoe. 

The  Water  at  it's  Retreat  having  iffoke 
off  tiie  Ok,  Spar,  Plates  o(  Mecai,  &c. 
jrhkh  were  m  thofe  Veins;  or  Farts  ef 
Veias,  together  with  the  Frs^jpxients  of 
dbe  Sttata,  which  form'd  thek  SMo,  as 
deep  asdieprefeat-Skir&ceof  tbe  Strata, 
and  carckd  them  away  at  each  Depth, 
with  die  Fragments  of  die  Sides  at  fSaat 
B^idi ;  we  are  next  to  oonfider,  in  wint 
CoGodidon  and  Stuation,  each  of  ds  ibre^ 
ral  Sorts  of  them,  wliich  remain  on  the 
&i£faoe,  arefcond. 

Many  large  Mafles  of  Caulk  and  Spar, 
£>me  of  them  having  fixiatt  Mailes,  or 
fparks  of  Ore  in  them,  and  of  other 
mineral  Bodies  fbrm'd  in  the  Veins, 
which  are  hard  and  tough,  and  didsot  ^r 
Conmfiioo,  crack  into  £>  £nali  Plates, 
Cobea^  &A  as  moft  of  die  mincoral  Mat- 
ter did,  or  where  thofe  Cracks  ace  £&'d 
withihreads  of  Spar,  and  the  Bodies  re* 
united  are  fisond  entire,  or  partty  rounded, 
Mattered  £om  the  Veins,  where  diey  were 
&xcm*d  akn^the  iinreral  Courii^,  the  Wa* 
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ter  took  in  the  Brows,  Gills,  Dales,  and 
Vallies,  to  coniiderable  Difbances;  there 
^  ftre  fome  Trains  of  diftant  Sorts,  each 
Sort  from  one  Vein  apparent  in  the  Surface 
of  the  Rubble,  where  the  Deicent  iscon^ 
fiderable  for  feveral  Miles,  quite  down  to 

theSea«. 

The  Fragments  of  Ore,  with^  or  with^ 
out  Grains  of  native  Metal  in  them, 
cracked  into  fmall  Sizes,  which  lay  incor^ 
porated  with  Spar,  or  other  Matter,  ^hich 
was  tough  and  hard,  <and  were  borne  off 
:with  the  Fragments  of  the  Strata  on  each 
Side  of  the  Vein,  and  hurried  away,  cn«* 
dured  the  jumble,  and  are  to  be  found 
both  near  and  at  great  Diftances  in  Maf* 
fes,  amongfl  the  Fragments  of  Stone  they 
•  went  with  ;  the  harder,  rougher,  and 
ilceper  the  Surfaces  or  Shelves,  the  Frag- 
ments  *  pf  Ore  or  Spar,  with  Grains  of 
Metal  in  them  roird  upon,  the  harder  and 
rougher  the  Fragments  of  Stones  were 
which  rolled  with  them,  the  greater  the 
Defcent,  and  the  fiirther  they  were  driven, 
the  ftnaller  the  Fragments  of  Oar  or  Spar 
will  be  beaten,  or  the  fmoother  and  roundr 
er  they  will  be,  worn  j  and  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  fofter  the  Surface,  efpedally 
where  it  was  Rubble,  they  were  driven 
upon,  and  the  fofter  the  Fragments  were^ 

they 
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they  were  driven  with,  the  lefler  Defcent 
and  the  fliorter  the  Diftance  they  were 
driven  from  the  Load  or  Vein,  the  larger 
and  more  angular  or  rougher  they  will  be 
found ;  where  the  Surface  was  fo  fteep 
that  they  rebounded  at  each  fall,  and 
touched  it  bat  feldom,  (tho'  how  £ir  they 
would  rebound  at  that  Depth  of  Wa- 
ter, is  not  eafily  afcertained)  or  where 
there  were  perpendicular  Falls,  they 
might  be  broken,  but  not  Ver^  much 
rounded. 

Where  the  Fragments  of  the  Strata,  oii 
the  Sides  of  the  Vein,  were  of  near  the 
fame  Figures  and  Sizes,  of  near  the  fame 
fpecifick  Gravity,  and  nearly  as  tough  and 
hard  as  thoie  of  the  Ore,  they  would  gq 
together,  and  be  found  in  the  fame  Coa^ 
dition. 

Where  the  Fragments  of  Strata  of  the 
fame  fpecifick  Gravity,  and  of  nearly  the 
fame  Figures,  but  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Ore,  were  driven  down  a  declining 
Surfece,  where  they  would  at  firfl,  with 
fmall  Impulfe  have  tumbled,  if  there  bad 
been  no  Water,  would  go  fafter  than  thoie 
of  the  Ore,  and  if  they  relied  on  a  broad 
Lincb,  or  at  the  Bottom,  they  will  be. 
found  loweft,  or  if  nothine  intervened. 
tfext  the  Shelf  3  and  thofe  of  the  Ore,  and 

?  3  thofe 
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thofeSttmes  broke  to  it's  Sbci  apon  them  ) 
tnd  the  finaUeft  of  both  uppermoft.     If 
the  Surfiice  were  much  deeper,  thofe  <tf 
Stone  which  were  large^  would  go  much 
AxudLeri  if  the  Surface  had  a  litde  left  Dc^ 
Kent»  diofe  of  Stone  which  were  large, 
wo(^  go  where  thofe  of  Ore  might  reft 
upOB  tM  Swface^  or  fmall  Lipches,  when 
they  both  came  (b  far  upon  the  Sur&oey 
£>  near  approaching  a  Plain,  either  <mi  a 
broad  Linch,  or  at  the  Ek>ttom  of  the 
Brow,  that  the  acquired  Force  was  fpent, 
the  Ore  and  fmallell  Parts,  would  go  fail-; 
eft  and  fartheft ;  and  when  they  reached 
|he  Stream,   thofe  in  the  middle  fafter 
dian  thoie  on  each  Side ;  if  the  Frag- 
inents  of  Stone  were  approaching  to  flat, 
jind  thoie  of  the  Ore  nearer  fquare,  the 
Motion  of  thofe  of  $tone,  upon  the  dcr 
dining  Sur&ce,  would  not  be  fo  much 
duicki&r,  nay,  if  near  flat,  perhaps  flower 
^n  thoie  of  Ore« 

Where  Fragments  of  the  Stmta,  of 
tbuch  lefs  fpecifick  Gravity,  (which  is  ge*? 
Iierally  the  Cafe)  and  of  near  the  fame 
Figures,  but  much  larger  than  thofe  of  th^ 
Ore,  were  driven  down  a  declining  Surr 
£K:e,  where  they  would  at  firft,  with  a 
fmall  Impulfe  have  tumbled,  if  there  had 
^n  no  Water  ^  their  yelocity  would  be 

much 
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ondi  lefi,  aad  £>  {q  Pr^portioii,  u  lim 
Defeeot  liflm'd,  wheo.  the  Stone  amd 
0»  otme  into  a  Stream  n^er  Icvd  s  tho 
Parts  of  the  $tdM  which  w«e  brpke 
iimUeft,  would goAranoft,  aodtbtOn 
Mfhapt,  with  fQine  of  the  lar^  Stooct 
niodtnofl. 

Where  the  Fimgweiits  of  the  Strata 
were  (ok  or  frjraMe,  or  fiflile,  and  the 
Matter  io  the  Vein  hard  at  foiBe  I^Aaooty 
in  proportion  to  it's  Texture  and  Mof 
dents ;  the  Scone  was  beat  to  Sand  ot 
Shidge  in  the  Jumble^  djiveo  Awaj|r,  and 
the  Ore,  &<:.  remain  tlone  in  Ma(m»  oa 
tlie  Hill«riides,  and  Shelves,  and  at  the 
BottoQot  of  the  Furrows,  and  in  ibme 
Places  great  qnamitns  of  k  are  fbuod,  at 
aclieque,  where  the  Water  was  Aoped  bjr 
a  hard  Part  in  the  Strata,  and  forc'd  to 
maJce  a  fbdden  bend  tideways. 

Asibooas  the  Ribs  or  Maflbspf  Ore  or 
Spar  crack'd  into  Fragments,  with  Plates 
of  nathtt  Gold  or  other  Metal  formed  be- 
tween tiiem,  but  continning  in  the  V«ia, 
with  their  Sides  near"  one  another,  aad 
feemingljr  eotire^wece  borne  aiide  with 
the  Water,  among  the  Fragments  of 
Stone,  which  composed  the  Sides  of  die  ' 
Vmn ;  thoie  FragtBeats  of  Oro  or  8pa^, 
wiiethor  hard  or  foft,    lieavy  or  ttgfit, 
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would  moft  of  them  ieparate  from  cadi 
other,  and  drop  the  Plates  of  native  Men- 
tal there  clofe  by  the  Vein,  and  die  Plates 
would  reft,  or  be  moved  vvith  the  Matter 
they  fell  upon  or  among,  and  not  with  the 
Fragments  of  Ore,  Spar,  or  Stone  i  and 
any  two  Fragments  which  had  a  loofe 
Plate  between  them,  or  one  that  kept 
them  longer  together,  by  Parts  of  the 
Plate  entering  into  crofi  Cracks,  fo  that 
they  were  driven  further,  would  drop  the 
Plate  whenever  they  parted. 

Where  the  Spar,  or  Matter,  the  Me- 
tal, or  Ore  was  form'd  in,  was  fryable, 
or  foft,  and  the  Fragments  of  the  Strata 
hard,  the  Surface  of  the  Strata  rough  and 
fteep^  fo  that  it  could  not  endure  tfa^  jum- 
ble, but  was  preiently  besit  to  Powder, 
and  carry'd  away,  there  only  the  Metal  is 
left  behind,:  and  found  in  Knots,  Platen, 
or  Grains,  and  the  Ore,  if  it  be  heavy  and 
hard,  in  Shoots  or  Powder. 

The  Ore  which  was  broke  off  much 
higher  than  the  prefent  Surface  of  the 
Shelf,  or  Backs  of  the  Veins,  was  gene* 
rally  carried  to  a  confidprable  Diftance  ; 
and  unlefs  the  Fragments  of  Stone  were 
beat  afunder,  or  were  much  larger,  and 
fb  were  tunibled  down  fafter,  or  were 
lighter,  and  driven  fafter,  s^id  fqiaralod 

from 
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•rom  it,  that  Ore  is  £>  difpers'd,  and 
mixed  among  Stone,  &c.  that  it  is  not 
\rorth  looking  after,  but  the  Ore  which 
was  broken  ofF  witfa  the  Fragments  of 
die  Strata,  whkrh  compofed  the  Sides  of 
the  Veins,  next  above  me  prefent  Sarfioe^ 
when  the  Water  abated,  came  laft  down 
from  the  Veins  in  the  Hills,  could  not  go 
i^,  and  if  it  were  not  very  ibift,  is  ibat* 
tered  from  the  Vein,  down  the  Side  of 
the  Hill,  moftly  on  Flats  or  Linches,  and 
£>  on,  down  the  Troughs,  Gills,  and  Ri- 
vulets, in  the  iame  Courie  or  Diredioa 
the  Water  took  from  the  Vein,  leaftia 
Aeep  Places,  mcnre  on  Flats,  and  moft  at 
Eddys  or  Stops. 

Where  there  was  vitriolick  Salts,  or,  as 
they  call  it.  Sulphur,  which  generdly 
holds  fuch  &lts  in  the  Ore,  and  it  was  ^ 
hard,  as  to  endure  the  Jumble;  except 
it  be  lodged  in  Cky,  thofe  Salts,  by  the 
Afliftance  of  the  Air  or  Water,  have  di^ 
£)lv*d  moft  of  it,  part  is  wafhed  away^ 
and  part  remains  in  blackifli  Powder, 
and  if  there  were  any  Knots,  Plates,  o^ 
Grains  of  Metal  in  it,  thofe  of  fuch  forts 
of  Metal  as  thofe  Salts  will  not  diflblve, 
remain. 

Before  Diredions  to  trace  each  Shoad  to 
die  Part  of  the  Vdn  from  whence  it 
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CMOP,  or  10  4i<P0ver  tbo  Veins  fi^om 
if^imce  no  iSbk^acb  opqld  CQPie*  ortopvr* 
iii9  tfa^m  wb«ii  dU(ipv«r'4,  Cfto  be  under« 
Aoodt  'ttf  noceSry  to  (hew  the  Orders, 
io  wfaicb  Uk)  i«vfnl  SocceiQione  of  Vpvi« 
^mre  iform'4,  tiic  kivnnX  Accidentf  «( 
focmiog  thcis,  and  tfoe  feir«al  AU«)»- 
tiofw  wbich  bave  b«eii  made  finca  tbey 
nwre  £>roi'd.  tod  tbe  foviri^  A^iesranoM 
ibedifl^eiitPafttof  Mcb,  viewed  in  dif-^ 
l»«fitDire<^ioaB  exbibk, 
'  Suppofe  thfi  do^ft  9trat»  Co  be  tbick'^ 
eft*  eod  (be  ^toffl  of  tbe  ^^  Fi0iire$» 
wbieb  e:«(teinded  tbrougb  tbem*  (bod  open 
ipto  tbe  Aby^,  tbo  FiiSsres  in  the  next 

Strata  above,  which,  by  wbftC  we  fee  gfi* 
oeraUy  cnick'd  on  the  (ame  Point,  or  in 
the  Umt  Dice<^n,   though  ieidom  per- 

endicnl^y  over  that  next  bebw,  ma^ 
vejbad  Aperttirefi  or  Conveyances  for 
the  Water  into  one  of  thofe  belofr,  ei* 
tber  aU»)g  the  horizon^  DiviSon,  or  iJoog 
fome  Part  of  a.  Stftoin)  between  liieffi, 
which  k  geoeraily  of  Chiver  or  Clay,  or 
^t  Matter,  which  emttted  no  Metal, 
but  cracic'd  inio  maoy  fmaU  Threads  now 
£ll'd  with  Spar,  and  were  Cbecqu^  (o  bin-' 
der  the  Water  from  paffing  through  Coo 
£^  wli^e  the  Vetas  bek)W  Ahd  aWw  are 
wide,  or  the  Water  maft  pafs  by.fomf 

Cracks  _ 
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Cracks,  acrofi  one  of  the  Strata,  whidi 
near  the  Sar£K:e  are  rardy  now  found 
open,  and  at  coafideraUe  Diftances  froai 
each  other,  which  in  work'd  Mines,  they 
all  Swallows  %  and  where  they  re^  to 
IJjay,  admit  Water  at  wide  Mouths,  fland 
in  rowfj  at  like  confiderable  Diftancc^ 
and  were  'tis  likely,  Swallows  to  Veins 
now  horn  off,  are  adl'd  Shakeholes  $  and 
fo  each  Fiflnre,  through  eaeh  Stratum,  oe 
feveral  Strata  upward,  auift  have  pafi^gei 
to  Swallows,  to  discharge  the  Water 
through  the  others  downward  1  for  no 
Figure,  except  the  firft,  couU  be  £xm'4 
wider,  or  admit  more  Water  than  once 
full,  nor  more  Ore  than  with  that  Water, 
hut  by  means  of  the  Water  getting  Vent 
downward,  the  firft  into  the  Abyfi,  the 
next  into  it,  and  fo  in  Sucoeifion  %  near 
where  thofe  Swallows  in  Veba  are,  and 
gre  large,  there  is  little  Ore,  hut  ibme 
Water,  Spar,  and  Sbdaditx,  and  fome* 
times  all  has  gone  down,  and  that  Part  of 
ibt  Vem  is  empty ;  as  fufficient  QiMuti^F 
of  the  Ore  could  not  have  oome  into  the 
upper  Veins,  without  Pai&ge  for  the  Wa* 
ter,  with  which  it  came  tbrou^  thoA^ 
Threads,  Swallows,  or  Cracks,  to  lower 
Fiifiiies;  £>  iiifficient  QoentiQrof  the 
W^r,  conl4  pox  have  got  out,  to  let  the 

Strata 
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'  Strata  (bbfidc,  'till  the  Mailes  came  clofb. 
How  far  die  Water  and  Ore  coold  iflue 
out  of  the  Edges  of  the  Strata,  into  a 
Fiflbre,  muft  depend  upon  the  different  Po- 
rofities  of  different  forts  of  Compofition 
of  Stone  J  but  fuppoie  one  Fiffare  made  in 
a  thick  broad  Stratum,  and  the  Water  had 
Vent  down^  the  Edges  next  the  Veia 
muft  fettle  moft  firft.  and  fo  lefi  and  lefs 
backward,  as  far  as  the  Water  could  come, 
and  though  perhaps  the  Settlement,  in 
that  Diredion,  added  to  the  Power  of 
Attradion,  might  make  the  next  Fiffiire 
at  that  Diftance  nearly  parallel ;  yet  if 
there  happened  to  be  no  other  FiiTure  in 
the  Stratum  below,  at  proper  Diftance 
and  Paflage  to  it,  to  give  Vent  to  the  Wa- 
ter, the  Fifliire  could  not  widen,  nor  the 
Stratum  fettle,  till  Vent  happened,  and  if 
it  happened  not,  that  FifTure  would  only 
be  a  Thread  of  Ore  or  Spar^  and  the 
Stratum  would  contract  in  other  Direc- 
tions into  fmall  Cracks,  and  the  Water 
would  be  afterwards  raifed  into  Vapours, 
and  fo  the  Stratum  would  decline  from 
the  Thread  or  String  to  the  Vein,  be  more 
folid  next  the  Vein,  have  fewer  Cracks 
there,  &c. 

By  this  Means^    when  one*  Stratum 
eompofed  of  large  lax  Mafles  fettled,  with 

much 
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tiiuch  Water  in  their  Interftices,  and  thfe 
next  Stratum  above  was  compofed  of 
fmall  clofe  MaiTes,  with  Uttle  Water  in 
their  jnterftices,  but  nearer  folid ;  that 
Part  of  the  lower  Stratum,  which  lay  next 
that  Part  of  a  fmall  Fiflbre  or  Vein» 
where  there  was  a  Vent  for  Water  to  go 
down,  would  fettle  more  than  that  above, 
and  leave  it>  and  form  a  hollow  fpace  be* 
tween  the  two  Strata,  wideft  next  the 
Swallow  in  the  String,  and  (Iraiter  at  fur- 
ther Diilance ;  fuch  are  often  fill'd  with 
Ore,  &c.  and  when  they  are  regular,  are 
called  Floats  or  Squats* 

In  fome  Places,  fuch  a  Stratum,  whe<- 
ther  from  Cracks,  which  gave  more  Vent 
in  one  Place  than  another,  or  what 
Cauie  has  not  been  fufficiently  obierv*d, 
has  fettled  and  contraSed  fideways  at 
once,  bended  very  irregularly  into  Hol-^ 
lows  and  Ridges,  and  fo  fbrm'd  Holes, 
here  a  large  one,  there  a  fmall  one,  here 
the  Sides  meet,  there  open  again,  fo  on 
parallel  to  a  fmall  Vein  or  String ;  in  fome 
Places  clofe,  in  fome  at  a  little  Diflance ; 
thefe  they  call  Pipes,  and  mofl  commonly 
are  where  Lead  Ore  is  found. 

In  fome  Places,  a  Stratum  not  very 
thick  near  a  String,  has  not  fettled,  but 
contraded  fideways,    and  form'd  in  one 
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Pltce  agrest  IkoUow  Sf)«ce,  in  tnocfaer  \tk 
jfevend  Ffagmeatt,  wkh  ieveral  Spaces  bc^ 
twoen  them  on  each  fide,  perhaps  after 
thde,  another  \xXiam  Space,  ibeytimcs 
FrRgmdtits,  and  very  fmali  Openings  bcr 
tfften,  and  £>  on  in  a  Line,  without  any 
known  Order,  thefe  they  caU  Bellies  i  tfaey 
ibmetimei  are  where  Lead  Ore  u  foond^ 
but  moft  conunonly  where  Iron  Ore  is 
iband.  There  has  been  no  Rules  laid 
down  yet,  to  purfiie  thefe  irregi^  Sorts» 
other  thui  to  purfoc  the  mineral  Mat« 
ter  or  Soil,  whether  the  Spice  be  wide 
or  ftrait,  in  what  Diredion  ibever  it 
]ie8. 

There  are  Inftaoces  of  a  few  finall  m 
Cfrmvail^  where  Grains  of  Tin  are  found, 
formed  in  the  Interftices  of  die  porous 
Farts  of  a  fort  of  Sand-flooe,  always  b^ 
the  Sides  of  a  fmall  String  of  Spar,  M^ich 
runs  Veinwajrs,  thofe  porous  Parts  with 
Tin-gtmins  in  them,  lie  here  and  there, 
without  any  Rule  or  Order,  a!»i  the  more 
£^d  Pisrts  of  the  Stone  between,  hatre  no 
appearance  <£  Tin  in  theox 

And  there  is  an  Inffaoice  in  QmAerkmd^ 
of  a  ftrait  larg^  String,  with  little  or  no 
Ore  m  it,  wliofe  Sides  are  of  fiakey, 
swifted,  hard,  bloe  Stone,  and  about  a 
Foot  from  the  String,  on  each  Side  a  littlt 

greytr 


greyer  than  the  reft^  but  no  i^pctrance  t9 
the  Eye  of  Cr^s,  or  toy  Sort  of  Ortt 
or  Metal,  yet  formerly  they  cut  ottC  «U 
that  grey  Part  of  the  Sides^  aod  oiclted 
it  for  Copper, 

It  appears  potty  pkin,  that  in  fome 
Places,  where  the  Water  which  fiAtled  in 
the  Interftioes,  did  not  get  fufficieiit  Vent 
by  FiiTuresi  either  out  of  the  Strata  or 
Nodules^  fo  as  to  kt  the  Str^ita  becooM 
thinner,  ^nd  the  Mafles  come  together  % 
that  the  Mailef  of  Stone  were  attracted 
one  towards  another  iideways,  and  drofo 
out  the  Water  into  Spaces  by  it&lf,  ia 
ibiae  Places  in  the  Strata,  fo  as  only  td 
ftraiten  the  Interftices  in  one  Part,  and 
widen  diem  in  another,  in  ibme  Pkces  to 
contra^  every  way,  from  a  Point  or  lAne, 
and  form  a  Hole  or  Loogh,  in  Nodules 
lodgsd  in  Strata,  to  attra<5t  every  v?ay 
from  the  Centeri  and  leave  a  hollow  ia 
fome,  to  contra^  or  thin  each  Shell,  fo 
that  tho'  they  bo  entire,  they  may  be 
moved  one  within  another ;  in  fome  Placet 
the  Parts  of  the  Strata  (environed  by  othetf 
which  did  not  give  Vent)  not  only  con* 
traced  in  imall  Direaioos,  but  cracfc'd  ill 
fevcrai  Dif eaions,  and  form'd  Pipes,  fiel* 
Mes,  &c.  where  the  Water  got  off  bdbre 
the  $tfata^  Ceaa'd  to  fitttle,  aftd  the  Cor- 

pufclcs 


pofidcs  of  Metal  ceafed  to  more,  tho(8 
boUows  are  fiU*d  with  Metal^  Spar,  &c. 
«nd  where  it  did  not  get  oflF  fill  after^  they 
temain  ofcti^  with  perhaps  a  lictlc  Spar; 
or  a  few  cryilaliine  Shootson  their  Iniides. 
That  the  Water  filled  and  flood  in  the  Bel- 
lies is  plain  by  the  Nodules,  calI'dHcmap 
tites,  being  form'd  in  them,  that  they  had 
jmall  Vent  for  Water  downwards,  isvifl-^ 
ble,  becaufe  they  are  always  found  b? 
fmatt  Strings,  and  that  moft  of  thefeihiaU 
Strines  were  ibrm'd  late,  becaufe  ^y  are 
chk^  fuU  of  Span 

After  the  metallick  Veins,  Floats,  Pipe«^ 
Bellies,  &r.  were  formed  and  filled,  fiip- 
pofe  one  of  thofe  Veins,  or  Loads  ran 
through  a  thick  broad  Stratum  Eaft  s^nd 
Weft  s  if  theie  happened  to  be  1^  crofi 
Strings  and  Swallows  into  other  Fifllires 
bebw,  more  Vent  for  the  Water  down-^ 
ward,  as  for  Example,  the  Eaft  End  than 
at  the  Weft  End,  the  Eaft  End  of  the 
Stratum  would  fettle  more  than  the  Weft 
End ;  and  perhaps  iiich  Accidents  were 
the  Oc^on  of  breaking  the  Strata,  and 
forming  thoie  FiiTures,  chiefly  obierved  in 
G^rmt^//,  called  Crofi»bars,  and  Course 
bars,  and  letting  the  Eaft  ]^d  of  the  Stra- 
ta fink,  and  tbit  Part  of  the  metalUck 
Vein,  or  Load,  formed  in  it.    Indeed, 

thefe 


\htCi  Accidents,  in  any  coniiderable  De^ 
gree,  only  attend  the  thick  broad  Strata^ 
where  the  Water  bad  not  Time  in  theif 
finking,  to  rife  upward,  and  where  there 
^re  few  Fiflbres,  they  large,  and  at  great 
'Diftances^  fo  that  the  Water  could  not 
get  out  from  the  Middle  of  the  intire 
PartSj  to  the  outfides,  or  the  iides  of  the 
Veins  5  and  they  lie  fo  low,  that  the  Mi^ 
ners  canndt  work  through,  and  fee  under 
them,  and  are  fo  rare,  that  we  have  not 
*fufficient  Opportunity  to  make  fuffiaient 
'ObferVations  on  them.  There  are  fome 
(mall  but  very  plain  Inflances  of  this  Kind 
in  the  Strata,  where  Coal  lies,  which  they 
x:all  Exchanges* 

Bat  to  return  to  the  metallick  Veifts  and 
Loads,  which  differ  in  nothing,  but  that 
the  hading  Veins^  which  incline  much 
from  perpendicular,  are  in  Cornwall  called 
Loads ;  and  the  more  a  Vein  of  the  fame 
Breadth,  with  one  perpendicular,  inclines^ 
the  more  Ore,  or,  &c.  it  contains,  between 
the  Surface,  and  the  fame  Depth.  Thofe 
Veins^  which  are  found  in  flaky  Stone, 
whofe  Plates  lie  moft  irregularly,  have 
hrckt  the  furtheft  from  perpendicukn 

The  Veins  in  the  thick  Strata  generally 
go  through  them  in  one  Diredion,.  are 
wide,  and  4ie  at  great  DIftances :  the  thin- 
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net  Strata  have  more  Veins  in  them^  bot 
they  are  ftmicer^  and  fo  ia  Propprtion^ 
with  Allowance  for  the  difierent  EHrpoli-^ 
tiom  of  Stone  to  conti^,  till  at  k&,  iii. 
ibme  Places,  the  higfaieft  Strata  have  only 
:^ry  foiaU  Fiflures  or  Threads  made  laft^ 
4Hld  ^Ued  with  Sjpar  >  fo  that  the  Miners 
ibene  fink,  pcfrheps  a  vaft  E>epth,  before 
^ejr  gtt  through  thole  Strata  which  cover 
ihe.Veio  (which  they  call  Lidds)  and 
icome  to  (he  Oaf ;  and  when  they  are  got 
into  the  Vem  in  fpme  Places^  it  goes  dowa 
lOut  of  Reach  i  in  others,  aftf  r  they  have 
:pdjrcd  thofe  thin  Strata  called  Lidds^  come 
m  the.  Vein  io.  finking,  they  come  to  it> 
Bottom,  terminating  upon  a  Bed  of  Chir 
:ver,  Cliy,  of>  Gfr.  faking  through  that 
JBcdy  they  meet  with  thin  Strata,  and  driv- 
ing a  little  aiidr,  they  meet  with  Leader/^ 
jQi'.  Threads  of  ^pgr,  and  deeper,  thicker 
Strata,  and  another  Vein,  which  they  call 
^n  Underfet,  where  thofe  Lidds  are  borne 
»off^  and  Partof  the  Veins  in  any  of  tfaoie 
tSetts,  with  the.  Surfiices  pf  the  Strata,  in 
.which  they  lay ;  their  Tops  oi;  B«cks  ftand 
either  covered  with  RubUe^  or  naked  to 
the  Day ;  in  fome  Haces  the  Lidds  are  only 
•^rokc  off  Part  of  a' Vein  at  th^.iide  of  a 
:Gill,or  Dale,  aod  the  reft.cl^  the.  Vein 
higher  np  isikided*    In  fome  Plgces,  ^ 
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^>ei:ially  near  the  Level  of  the  Sea,  a$  tbtt. 
MovDtain?  of  C^r/iti^/i/Zare,  compared  with; 
^pie  far  ioJand^  perhaps  feveul  Sets  are 
borne,  off,  and  rart  of  tbo(^  vaft  thick' 
Strata, .  and  die  Backs  of  the  Yeios  ant* 
i)ak€d  aU  aton^ 

,^  The  VeiTO,  or  Parts  df  Veins,  whofikj 
Tops  were.hrofce  ofi;  and  their  JEbdcs  Ue*. 
Baked  to  ti^cllMbUe^  or  to  I^,.  yidded* 
Shoadsiii  Properties  to  tfaeDepdi  mrhicli 
was  borne  off  ^  the  Wideaefs,  or  Qjiantit^. 
iy  of  Ok^  or  Metal  in  that  Part^  borne,  dff 
the  iatne  JDepth  of  thofo  which  tnclintd'^ 
iiior<b  thaii  of  thok  v^bkh  ^ood  perpendi* 
tular  in  Pro^tion  to  their  Inclination* . 
Where  tbe  Vein  bappeoied  to  be  borne  off! 
IP  the.  Sottooii  or  a  Float*^pipe  oc  Bdily. 
was  torn,  ont,  ijiere  Imy  be  a  Shoad,  and 
no  FJoat-rpipe,  Belly,  nor  Vein, '  to  te 
fbuod,  hv  tradng,  or  porfuing  the  Sh<iad» 
aind  die  Underfet,  jf  there  be  one,  oiuftr 
1^  ibughtfor  k  tbe  faine  Manber^  as  they 
do  for  Veins  which  are  lidded^ 

The  metaBick  Veins  in  the  fain^  Cbiin*: 
try,  buCiBore  especially  in  ihe  fame  Strata^ 
XWi  upoa  tbe  £uq€  Point,  and  neaijlv  pard« 
leL  In  this.  Jlland,  mofily  tfiear  ^aft  and 
ly^ft ;  iboietimes  one  cf  them  extenda 
ieveral  Miles  in  Lei^th,  or  quite  througk* 
the  Stratum,  keeps  entire,  or  divided,  not 
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tttl  it  come  to  each  Edge  of  the  Stralam, 
and  there  fplits  into  feveral  fmall  FifSires, 
or  Threads.  In  fome  Places  the  Stratum 
has  contradted  more  in  one  Part  than  ano>- 
tfaer,  formed  fome  Parts  of  the  Vein  wide, 
and  others  very  ftrait,  which  ftrait  Places^ 
they  <:all  Twitches.  In  fome  Parts  the 
Stratum  has  cracked  into  two  Places  near 
to^lher,  for  a  little  Space,  formed  a  Chip 
with  an  Edge  at  each  End,  fo  tHat  Part  of 
the  Vein  is  on  one  Ude,  Part  on  the  other, 
which  Chip  they  call  a  Riden  Scmietimes 
where  the  Riders  are  very  krge,  they  (lay 
iflf  their  Places ;  in  ibme  Places  where  they 
are  not  fo  lar ge^  they  have  funk  till  the 
fides  bek)w  flopped  them,  and  each  formft 
a  wide  Part  wh^re  it  came  from,  and 
two  Twitches  whet^  it  is  found.  In 
other  Places  where  they  arc  very  fhaatt; 
tjhey  have  funk  down  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Vein.  • 

Where  the  Stratum  contrafted  only  in 
Part,  it  formed  a  Vein  which  extends  ta 
one  horizontal  Edee  of  the  Stratum,  but 
Clacked  out  into  Threads,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  oppofite  Edge  of  the  Stratum^ 
I  have  feen  no  Indance  of  any  Stratun^ 
which  did  not  crack  through  on  the  un* 
derfide  •,  but  I  have  feen  feveral  Inflanccs 
of  Veins  fplit  into  Threads  near  the  Top 
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.of  a  Stratum,  whether  fqmc  of  them  per- 
vaded or  no,  I  am  not  certain.  ^ 

Whether  one  of  the  fides  of  th?  Vela 
In  a  thick  Stratum,  which  is  uniforAi,  has 
funk  more  than  another,  is  hard  to  prove ; 
but  in  fome  of  the  thin  Strata,  where  each 
JBdge  tallies,  the  one  fide  has  funk  a  little 
more  than  the  other ;  and  where  the  Stra- 
ta broke  imevenly,  arid  fome  protuberant 
Edges,  \h  fettling,  hiave  ftruck  againft  th^ 
other  iide,  they  are  broke,  and  hang  there 
in  that  Order.  If  in  any  Part  fuch  a  Yelii 
iplit  into  federal  Strings,  the  String  where 
there  are  Marks  of  the  one  fide  finking,  is 
the  moft  likely  to  be  purfued. 

In  fome  Places,  thofe  I  have  obferved 
moftly  where  the  Strata  ar^  not  very  thick 
nor  broad,  where  the  Matter  which  formed 
a  Stratum  of  one  fort  of  ftone  which  fub- 
iided,  terminated,  and  another  fort  of 
Stone  commenced,  a  Fiflure  would  foon- 
eft  form  there ;  if  it  happened  in  or  near  to 
the  Parallel  of  the  next  Fiflure,  or  at  right 
Angles,  to  the  Motion  of  th^  Parts  of  the 
Strata  by  Attrafliion ;  there  the  thicker 
Strata  joined  very  clofe,  and  the  Vein 
f^ms  to  be  formed  by  the  contracting  of 
ihe  Strata,  arid  not  by  cracking,  and 
the  two  fides  are  of  two  different  forts  of 
Stone*    Where  the  Stratun)  on  one  fide  is 
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pretty  thick,  arid  there  arc  fcycral  thinpjjjr 
ag^inft  it  on  the  other  fide,  the  thick  Stnir 
torn  generally  hades,  or  fhoots  under  the 
thin  ones,  apd  the  Edges  of  the  tjbin  ones 
are  fo|t  and  irregular :  where  the  Edges  oi 
feveral  thin  Strata  compofe  each  fide  of  th^ 
Vein,  they  over-lapeacn  other,  their  Edges 
are  fqft  and  broken,  and  the  Vein  irregu- 
lar ;  in  fome  Places,  many  irregular 
jCracks,  much  §oil  or  Clay,  and  little 
Ore  I  and  the  Edges  of  the  different  Stra- 
ta on  each  fide  are  geiieraUy  a  little  thin- 
fier  t|ian  the  Parts  at  farther  piftance,  a^ 
the  fides  of  a  Flfiure  funk  more  than  the 
reft  of  the  Strata  ^  fo  when  the  experien- 
ced Miners  find  two  Strata,  or  f^arts  of 
Strata,  inclining,  or  dipping  towards  each 
Other,  there  is  fome  Hopes  to  find  a  Vein  j 
and  where  a  Veia  which  has  each  fide  of 
a  different  fort  of  Stone  fplits  into  Strings, 
when  they  are  in  a  String  which  has  the 
.  iame  fort  of  Ston^  on  both  fides  for  any 
confiderable  Diftance,  it  is  a  Proof  that 
they  are  out  6f  the  true  Vein ;  and  it  is 
likely  thefe  Veins  continue  jittle  further 
than  their  fides  mak^  that  Line, 

For  fome  time  after  the  Flood  was  gone 
off,  Plates  of  naked  Metal,  the  Frae-r 
ments  of  Ore  in  Shpads,  the  Backs  of 
Veins,  Gfr.  whofe'Yo^s  Were  broke  off 
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tfie  Ends  of  Veins,  whferc  in  fomiihg 
Gflls,  or  Dales,  the  reft  was  torn  away, 
were  expofed  to  View.  In  Time,  Nitrc^ 
m  the  Air,  Heat,  Froft,  Rain,  &c.  have* 
diflbhred  the  upperriidft  Fragments  6T 
Stone  and  Ore,  redaced  them  to  Powder' 
in  Form  of  Earth,  or  fome  perpendicular 
.  Clifts  have  dropped  Fragments,  hid  their 
Faces,  and  formed  ilopihg  Brows,  or  Wa* 
ter  has  wafhed  down  Sand  and  Earth 
from  above,  and  framed  a  Turf  on  Brows, 
&C.  where  fuch  Fragments  lay,  or  Tppsf 
6r  Ends  of  Veins  appeared  i  as  we  fee  the 
Stone,  Rubbiih,  Wafte  of  Ore,  or  Goal; 
drawn  out  of,  and  laid  at,  the  Mouths  of 
Mines,  Coal-pits,  &c.  fome  time  ago,' 
diflblved,  formed  into  Turf^  and  covered 
with  Vegetables. 

In  civilized  Nations,  al!  die  Veins; 
Shoads,  &c.  which  lay  naked,  or  were 
eafily  difcovered,  or  worked,  are  gone; 
for  Gold,  which  was  antiently;  and  al^ 
moH  to  this  Time,  found  mofUy  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  was  ioond  in  ^tt^tti 
Plenty  in  the  Days  of  Si>hmon  than,  now^ 
and  perhaps  their  Silver  and  C6p|)Qf '^at 
moft  df  It  found  fo.  lit  Africa;  thcfc 
Miners  will  have  the  Advantage  of  ilihd*^ 
^^  all  the  Backs  of  naked  Veins,  $11  the 
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naked  Ends:  of  Veins,  all  the  Shoads/&f«. 
uxitoucb'dy  Qr  notrobt^ed.  i 

!  There  is  no  great  Difficulty  to  difi:over 
Shoads  fitun,  or  thf^  Backs  qf  thofe  Vems^ 
or  Loads,  which  are  wide  and  naked,  or 
open  tothp  Top  of  the  Shelf,  or  only  co- 
wrcd  with  RubbiOi ;  But  the  greate(|: 
DifHculty  is  to  difcover  .thofe  Shpads  and 
Yeins,  which  are  very  fmaU»  or  thofe 
ycins  which  are  lidded  to  tyrenty  or  thirty 
Fathom  deep,  and  there  firft  |brmed  in. 
4nall  Threads. 

.  The  Miners,  Biidlers,  or  Wafhers,  whq 
have  worked  in  Corpwall  where  the  Shoadf 
4re  large,  the  Veins  wide,  and  their  Badcs 
naked  Xp  thp  Shelf,  where  there  is  nq 
pifHculty  but  to  work  out  thofe  Parts 
which  hold  moft  Tin,  or  will  yield  Pro-? 
fit,  may  be  the  fittefl  Men .  to  difcover 
and  work  fuch  Shpads  aqd  fuch  Veins  \ 
and  if  Gold  be  foufxd  ip  .Qrains,  difperfed 
Xfk  wide  Veins  of  Spar,  as  Tin  often  i?^ 
they  niay  do  well  \  but  the  Miners,  wha 
viTork,  it!  the  iiigher  Mountains  more  in-- 
(and,  where  th^  Shoads  are  foiall,  onljr 
IroKa  -Threads,  and  where  the  Veins  arc 
Udd^  ,afid  deepi  and  are  ufed  to  difcover 
ihott  by  other  Means,  axul  are  acquainted 
;yiriih'  the  Acpidents  and  Difficulties  whicii 
l^j^nci  the  Purfuit  of  (l0it  Veiiis,  are  more 
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likely  to  difcover.  and  proftcotc  the  Veins 
of  Gold,  if  they  (hould  prQvc  fiiait,  aodt 
fome  of  them  fhould  alfo  be  /ent. , . 

If  good  Terms  were  ad  veiled,  doubts- 
\fk  feveral  who  have  ieen:apd  worked  ia^ 
the  Spanijh  and  Portuguefe  Mbes  in  the* 
J^eJh^Inaies^  and  are  now  in  Europe^  feme  ift 
England,  would  come  inaad  go  to  ^rica^: 
and  would  (hew  all  their  Methods  of  difT 
i^vering  apd  Working,  :, 

The  Mipecs  ought  to  carry  Sandples  <^. 
^  forts  of  foreign  Ores^  that  they  may 
compare  them  with  the  forts  they  find 
there;  becaufe  the  i(afDe  ibft.  of  Metal  if. 
£[>UQd  in  very  difiereqt  forts  of  Matter,,  of 
very  difi^ricn^  and  unlikply  Appeatances  y 
we  have  had  feveral  Veins  of  Copper,  nay' 
even  of  Lead  Ores,  which  because  of  thek? 
ilrange  Appearances,  have  not  been  known  > 
to  be  fo  till  within  a  few  years  kft  pai^^. 

Upon  their  Arrii^,  before  they  dedare 
their  Intentipi},  of  begin  to  fearch  for 
Shoads,  th^y  ihould  get  what  InformatioQ, 
^y  can  fr^cua  the  Nadye^  of  all  the  Places^ 
vhere  they  find  Gqld,  and  qf  all  the  M^rr 
t^ods  which  th^  ufe  to  find>  work,  afid 
cleanfe  their  Puft  i  becaufe  they  may  in 
Age^,  by  Chance  or  Indu&ry^  have  found 
Places  where  Shoads  are,  and  Method^ 
ffqw  ^q  wqrk,  and  feparate  them^  whicb 
4      :  Strangers, 
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Sutmgeny  wSifaMt  their  Affiftance,  may 
utnr  4kic(yvef #  • '  - 

And  when  the  CoaipSinft  Ships,  or  o- 
diertf  f;o  with  Skves,  or^  &r.  to  Brasiii, 
€lf  to  wt  Sffnijb  Contmtnty  or  Iflands  in 
th^  Ji^eft^lndUfy  if  they  conld  procure 
^of  the  WorkmeA)  '«r  thofe  which  have 
xdade  their  £&ape9|  or  purdiafe  any  Slaves, 
who  have  worked  in  their  Gok!  Mines, 
or  at  wafhing  or  refining  it,  they  would 
Mt  einly  be  <^  great  U&  to  inform  the 
fuA  Miners  of  their  Methods^'  hut  would 
perhaps  enddre  Li^xMir  in  that  Climate, 
Aueh  better  than  Europems* 

If  there  be  Part  of  the  Gold  Moun- 
tains lvh0re  the  Mitierff  cpB  ^et  no  Dlfco- 
i/^iea  from  the  Natives  of  Shoads  or  Veins, 
they  (hould  fearcb  <he  Dales,  Gills,  and  Kdes 
of  the  MoantainS,  for  maiTes  of  Spar,  or 
fuoh  Bodies  as  have  been  formed  in  Veins; 
and  If  they  find  any  fuch,  they  ihould  break 
aukn^  and  fbardh  to  find  any  Sparks  of 
Ore,  or  Gmins  of  Metal  to  know,  if  any, 
what  fort  i^  Metal  thofe  Veins,  fix>m' 
whence  they  came,  contain  ;^  if  there  be 
any  Appearance  of  Ore  thc^  underAand 
]16t,  they  fiiodd  try  to  mfclt  it ;  if  there* 
lie  Griaind  of  any  fort  of  Metiil  in  it ,  thcy^ 
flioold  powder  the  whole,  walh^  diem  out, 
^d  eflay  tbeih  V  if  they  riieefr  wttb  What' 
^      .   '     '  the'y 
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||iey  want  in  them^  the  next  Step  is  ta^ 
jfearch  for  the  Sho?id. 

If  they  njtcet  with  no  fudi  Maflw,  thift^ 
ihould  Search  large  Fragments^  or  koc^ 
t)ome  down,  of  feUtfn  down  from  the 
Scars  or  Qifts,  to  fiiid  if  there  be  any 
Strings  or  Thrpad?  jn  them  IHled  wira 
Spar,  or  other  ni^neral  Matter,  and  exa- 
mine, asaforefaid^  What  is  in  them,  and 
if  they  find  what  fhey  want  in  them,  they 
imlft  trace  fronti  whence  they  came ;  for 
>f  there  l)e  Gold  fqfined  in  veins  at  that 
|l,evcr,  Jbmd  Threads  J  with  Grains,  will 
be  found  in  the  large  T^ragments  or  Rocks* 

If  any  of  the  Tore  of  the  Mduntains 
be  iiaked,  or  the^cff  appear,  they  are  ta 
jfearch  if  they  can  fine}  the  Backs  of  any 
Veins,  qz  jStrings  j  if  they  find  the  Backs  of 
any  Veins,  they  are  to  examine  them,  if  any 
jBtrings^  to  do  .the  like ;  and  if  they  find 
Strings,  which  only  hold  Spar,  they  are 
to  obfferve  the  Range  they  take,  and  exa- 
mine the  naked  Glifts,  or  Scars,  where 
their  Ends  tpay  break  oflF,  tp  find  if  they 
meet  not  together,  and  bear  Metal  at  great-, 
pr  Depths ;  if  they  cannot  find  the  Range  of 
the  Veins,  as  above,  they  muft  fearch  the 
Ends  or  Edges  of  all  the  naked  Glifts. 

If  there  be  any  Chafms  in  the  Clifts, 
QV  any  Shake-holes  that  they  can  get  into 

they 
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di^  are  to  fearch  for  FifTures  and 
Veins  in  them  i  for  the*  they  are  Signs  of 
pefeft  of-Ore,  or  Me(al  in  the  Part 
where  they  are,  rather  than  of  Plenty,  yet 
they  are  Signs*of  Veins,  many  are  difco^ 
vered  in  tbem^  and  in  Countriea  which 
^fibcd  Ore* in  the  Fifliires,  they  think  it 
worth  while  to  drive  Vein-way,  and  fbme- 
times  cro&ways  out  of  them.  At  Places 
where  large  Springs,  or  confiderable  Quan* 
titles '  of  Water  iilue  in  wet  Seafons,  out 
of  the  Gifts,  they  fhould  examine  if  it 
brings  any  Grains  or  Duft,  or  any  Soil, 
bcrous  Matter,  or  Salts,  which  are  found 
in  the  Veins  with  Gold. 

If  the  Mountains  be  covered  with  Rub-' 
t)ifb,  andnone  of  their  Surfaces  or  Edges  of 
the  Strata  appear,,  they  muft  eidier  tearcfa 
for  Shoads,  or  bare  the  Shelf  (as  ibon  as 
they  can  difeover  which  W^  the  Threads 
go)  tranfverfe,  or  at  right  Angles  with  the 
Veins.  If  the  Mountains  be  covered  with 
Morafs,  or  Peat  Earth  in  a  dry  Seafon,  if 
tbey  fetFire  to  it  it  will  burn  to  the  Shelf.  , 

As  Gold  exceeds  iTin  in  Value,  it  tviU 
be  worth  while  to  feardi  for  it,  where  it 
has  been  driven  to  greater  Diftances,  or  is 
found  in  fmallcr  Proportion  than  thcjr 
have  Searched  for  Shoads  of  Tin  ;  and  as^ 
the  Matter  broke , from  the  Veins,  went 
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down  into  the  Rivers  and  Sea^  if  the 
Mafles  of  Spar,  or  mineral  Matter,  the 
Gold  was  fonned  in  continue  whde,  they 
may  be  found  at  a  great  Diftancc  worth 
gathering  but. 

Where  there  is  a  Cataraft  or  Water-'' 
iiaU  from  the  Gold  Mountains;  either  con-*; 
ibuit,  or  in  great  Rains,  into  a  River, 
there  what  was  borne  down  at  die  Flood, 
or  fince,  except. it  be  Metal,  or  very  hard, 
will  be  beat  to  Sand;  and  if  it  rail  in  a 
Cove  out  of  the  Stream  or  Current  of 
the  River,  and  be  not  driven  away  by  it, 
die  Sand  of  Stone  wiQ  be  beat  till  the 
Water  carry  it  off,  and  the  Knots  and 
Grains  of  Gold,  and  perhaps  the  Dufl, 
will  remain  there;  and  if  it  be  deep, 
may  be  taken  up  by  Dridrns,  if  /hal- 
low, by  any  means,  and  tried  by 
veaihing  or  budQing,  or  perhaps,  when 
dry,  by  winnowing  there';  if  fach  a  Ca- 
tarad  fall  only  after  great  Rains,  and 
upon  a  Place  that  is  dry  at  other  Times  k 
it  may  be  more  eafily  fearched;  if  it  be 
found  that  great  Rains  bring  Duft  to 
fiicb  Places,  perhaps  the  Rain-^water,  or 
Rivulets,  may  be  daomi'd,  and  let  go  in 
great  Qujintity  at  once,  and  thereby  carry 
down  greater  Quatitittes  of  Duft,  or 
larger  Knots  or  Grains ;  if  any  be  found, 
-  it 


.  it  *wiP  be  an  Ipducemqit  to  ^bapcb  th£ 
Bottom  of  the  Rivulet^  or  Trough^  k 
comes  dowQ* 

Wliere  the  ShQacis  of  Gold  art  chiefly; 
found  in  Grains,  or  Duil,  it  may  be  wortb 
while  «>  iearch  the  Beda  of  S^nd,  which 
are  £>rxxicd  by  th«^Stxeams  in  £ddAe«,  of 
'turna^  fo  as  the  lighteft  Sand  wiU  go  off^ 
and  tbp  heavier  Grains  remain^ 

If  the  Gold  be  ^£c>uad  in  Pktes^  drop^ 
ped  as  aforefiiid,  or  beat  out  of  the  jSpar^ 
or.  in  Diift;  and  as  k  was  left  by  tfad 
Shoa4i  and  not  feparated  fmce,  unieafe  alt 
tihe  Stone  was  beajt^Q  Sand,  and  {the  Sand 
and  Powder  of  the  Spar  were  moftly  drivetf 
awayy  it  is  impo£^ble  it  can  be  found  a( 
any  c-eat  Dcftancfi  f^om  the  Vein,  ib  near 
togeuior  as  to  bejwoicth  parching  for,  ev-^ 
cept  it  have  beep  forfn^din  the  Vein  in  as 
great  Qu^ncity  as  our  bi^r  Meta|$  are 
here,  and  eveh  tben,.tlie  Veinj  wfli  be 
ea^  to  6nd|  afi4M  will  be  cheaper  got  ouft 
01  them. 

Wiiere  the  Gold  is  found  in  Fragpnenta 
of  Spar,  .or  oth^r  Matter  ^med  in  Veios^ 
which  is  har4  ^nd  bas  endured  ..the  J«m-f 
ble,  or  where  ihgi^i  pf  the  Veins  were 
ibft^  and  beat  to.  Sand,  and  left  the  Fcag-^- 
UJents  of  Spar,  ^^^  alone,  or  in  Sand  ofc 
Sludge  j  it  may  prove  worth  while  iofearchl 

the 


4ke  Bottoms  ^  the  Tn>u^h$,^  or  Riy&f(» 
at  a  conficjierable  Diftance;; ;  t^  tnoA  lively 
jPiaces  aii^  w:l»^r^  any  Sti^  wen  made  |n^ 
fore  the  W&^r  paiicdi  at  4  qmrovir  PlaoB, 
or  where  %)m  Shelf  remains  4  little  higbtt: 
than  it  is  bebiid»  afid  there  is  4  little  Holt- 
jlow  in  it's  Sur&pe  filled  vp»  or  where  th^ic 
is  any  Ridge  of  Rocks  croi^  the  River,  or 
At  it's  Month,  which  forms  a  Bar,  cr 
where  Send,  brought  by  Tides,  or  ftopp'4 
by  them,  has  formed  a  Bar  lince;  or  in 
the  flat  dry  Ground,  at  the  Pcunt  of  a(i 
Angle,  or  Bend,  where  the  Current  of 
the  Stream  has  been  ftd^ied  by  a  hard 
Part  in  tb(  Shelf«  and  ifter  took  it^ 
'Chaanel  on  one  Side  in  anodier  Line. 
Though  I  fiiy  the  Bottoms  of  Troughs,  or 
.Rivers^  I  only  mean  below,  where  dbe 
Water  would,  or  does  run ;  '&>r  they  ^e 
not  to  ttP^  to  fifid  the  Fr^gm^tsof  Spqgr 
.with  Gold  ia'tbem^  dr  the  heavieft  MaV 
tcr  always  at  the  Bottom  of  tthe  Rubble^ 
or  next  the  Shelf,  but  as  the  Water  hapi- 
^ned  to  bring  .it  in  Courfei   fir/l  of;^ 

.OQod,  ofv  aj'ii-orasxth»ppeijedtp.ki%<v 
ibmetiittes  foft  at  Bottom;  and  hatxi  and 
rheaty  at  To[p;  nor  arelhey  1^ ejcpeka;  tp 
iind  !the  Knots,  or  Dnik  h&  in  Sboads  hf 
rtbe  JPlood  alwtfys^  iq  beayy  Mutter,  or  th» 
iiirddfti.:  :bu«  .fooieumcsj&lib.  aboye»  jor 
;:  /  mixed 


«4o  Mrj\t  I  jv^  a 

<lBhred  in  foft  or  light  Matter »  aocordiiig 

to  the  Orders  I  have  deicribed  above,  o^ 

-therwke  thai^' they  will  find  the  Dnft  and 

^Sand  which  has  been  walhed  down  in 

finall  Qofiotities,  and  iepafated  by  Wkter 

^nce»  •  whitib  mssy  be  found  together »  and 

'<«herwi&^'.  than:  the  Duft  wh^  ha^been 

broii^  by  Floods^  fi-om  great  Rains  which 

have  toro  the  Mountains:  Sides,    which 

will  beff^iKid  in  Confbfion.   I  beliew it 

will  not  be  poffible  to  (tiftingutfli  which 

holds  Duft  by  the  Eye,  fi>  they  mnft  try 

every  Sort 

As  there  are.  (omc  few  Inftances,  that 
•Grains  of.  other  Ores,  or  Metals,  are 
found  in  the  Edges  of  the  Strata  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Veins,  they  ought  to  examine 
t^e  Fragments  of  Stone^  which  are  found 
with  theShoads,  and.  particularly  thofe 
Farts  which  /hew  afty  different  Texture^ 
Colour,  or  Complexion,*  by  ftampinga 
Jittle  of  each,  and  washing  it ;  or  if  the 
Stone  be  of  the  Lime^loixe  Kind,  or  of 
tiny  of  thofe  Sorts  which  will  difiblve  af* 
<er  burningi  it  may  be  [tried  that  Way» 
or  diflblved  by  boiling,  or  fuch  other  Me^ 
'thods  as  are  found  moft  prafticable  to 
prove,  if  there  be  any  Grains  of  Gold,  and 
to  get  them  out;  and  perhaps  ibme  Sort$ 
of  Spar  may  calcine,  and  then  that  may  be 

the 
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khe  beft  Method  to  get  the  Ontins  out  of 
them. 

Sut^pofing  a  Shbad  found,  If  there  be 
ftny  Fragments  of  Strata  of  Stdhe  found 
with  the  8hoad  dT  Metal,  and  that  they 
lie  in  a  Train/  one  Side  naked^  tlie  other 
in  the  Surface  of  the  Rubble,  down  from 
the  Mountain  thither,  tlie^  may  pofait  from 
wlience  the  Metal  came,  but  muft  not 
much  be  depended  upon,  becaule  they 
may  be  brought  further  than  the  Vein,  or 
may  be  Parts  of  Strata  which  laid  above 
the  Vein^  and  are  all  broke  and  borne  ofFj 
and  if  they  attempt  to  find  what  Strata  they 
came  from,  by  comparing  the  Sorts  of 
Stone^  they  muft  break  into  them  both ; 
becaofe  the  Water^  or  Mineral  Matter  in 
it,  changed  the  C<^our  of  the  S£irfaces  of 
Fragments  of  Stone,  and  likeWife  the 
Sarmces  of  the  Ends  of  the  Strata  next  the 
Veinsi  and  next  the  Threads  and  Cracks^ 
to  a  Depth  <^  three  or  four  Inches  in  ibme 
SfOfie,  and  more  or  lefi,  as  the  Stone  was 
fbfter  or  harder,  even  the  Surfaces  of  the 
Fragments  of  Ore  are  changed,  and  difFef* 
in  Appearance  from  their  inner  Parts; 
and  tnofe  Fragments  of  Stone,  or  Ore, 
which  lie  near  the-  Surface,  and  were 
broken  in  coming,  or  rounded  and  fmooth-* 
ed,  have  fii&red  fume  Alteratbn  in  thoTe 
Vol.  XIL  R  new 
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Bew  Sar&ces,   by  Watcr^    ot  Weather 

fince. 

When  thej  attempt  to  trace  a  Shoad 
from  a  Dale,    or  Gill,  or  Trough,  they 
are  always  to  obferve^  how  the  Place  is 
£tiiated|  if  the  Trough,  or  Gill,  or  Dale^ 
be  the  uf^rmofty  or  next  the  Ridgie  of 
the  Mountabi  where  the  Water  dhdde^ 
and  took  it's  Courfe^  part  down   that 
Trough  or  Gill,  and  part  down  another^ 
if  they  find  a  Shoad  near  the  Top  of  the 
Trough  or  Giil|  'tis  very  likely  that  it  k 
the  Shoad  of  one  Vein,  and  the  Vein  is 
to  be  found  above  it^  either  in  theXine^ 
the  Trough,  pr  Gill,  makes  towards  the 
Ridge,  or  in  one  of  the  iides,  or  brows  of 
the  TroQ^  or  Gill^  between  the  Middle 
or  Stream  of  the  Trough  or  Gill^  a(id  the 
bigheft  Ground  which  rufis  paralkl  iide- 
ways   to  the  Middle  or  Stream  of  the 
Trough  or  Giil,  where  the  Water  on  each 
iide  divided,  and  Part  on  each  fide  took 
]t*s  Courfe  down  that  Trough  or  Gill^  and 
Part  on  each  iide  topk  it's  Courife  down 
other  Troughs  pr  Gills.    If  the  Gill  be  of 
a  confiderable  Lengthy  and  the  Shoad  be 
found  nearer  the  low  End, :  it  may  be  a 
Mixture  of  the  Shoads  of  feveral  Veins  ; 
if  the  Shoad  be  found  in  a  Dale,  into 
which  fcyeral  QiUs^    which  each  feveral 

.  Troughs 
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Troughs  have  difcharged  themfclves^  it 
inay  be  a  mixture,  which  may  have 
fcomc  out  of  .the  Brows  of  .^hofc  .fevcral 
Troughs  into  theGlUs^  or  out  of  iihe' fides 
^  thoCe  feveral  GiUs  down  them  into  the 
DalCy  or  out  of  the  Brows  or  Side$  €^ 
the  Dale,  iiato  the  Middk  or  Stream,  as 
the  Textures  and  Colours  of  the  fever4 
Stn^  differ,  as  frequently  Parts  of  the 
iSldes  are  found  adhering  to  MaiTes  of  Qr% 
sis  the  Spar  is  differently  tiildured,  by  the 
different  forts  of  Minerals^  or  dii^rent 
proportions  in  every  Vein  ;  and  as  there 
^e  different  forts  of  Soils,  Clays,  ^c. 
tnixt  with  the  Ores  of  each  Vein,  as  the 
Contextures  of  the  Ore:  di&r,  and  the 
Shoots  and  Figures  formed  in  each  Vein 
differ,  where  they  fufped;  there  is  a  mixed 
Bboad,  and  have  by  Part  of  it  difcorered 
jone  Vein,  they  nay  eaiily  diftinguifh 
whether  it  be  only  the  Shoad  of  that 
Vein,,  and  efpecially  by  the  Parts  of 
the  $tratai  adhering  to  the  Ore,  readily 
find  what  Mountain  or  Brow  it  came 
from.  « 

.  They  ape  likcwife  to  obferve,  that  in 
ibme  Places,  only  one  End,  or  Part  of 
"the  Top  pf  the  Vein,  is  broke  off  in  the 
lower  Ground,  next  the  Gill  or  Dale,  and 
*that  the  Remainder  of  the  Vein  is  covered, 
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or  lidded  by  the  Strata,  in  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Mountain  ;  and  if  the  Brow  of 
the  Mountain  be  high,  there  may  be  fe- 
deral Ends  Co  broke  off  at  different 
Depths,  and  at  Diftances  horizontally. 
And  in  thefe  Shoads,  there  will  be  Pieces  of 
Fibs  of  Spar,  &c.  of  the  whole  Breadth  of 
the  Strings  above  the  Veins,  which  by 
their  Sides,  are  eafity  diftinguifbed  from 
Fragments,  which  have  been  broke  on 
all  Sides. 

If  the  fide  of  the  Mountain,  or  Brow; 
the  Vein  ftands  in,  and  from  whence  die 
Shoad  came,  have  but  one  Declination  or 
Defcent,  and  the  Gill  or  Dale  be  nearly 
level,  and  the  Vein  run  parallel  to  the 
Stream  in  the  Gill  or.  Dale,  then  the 
Shoad  would  be  fcattered  ail  along*  from 
the  Vein  to  the  Gill  or  Dale,  a  little  in- 
dining  to  the  low  End  of  the  Gill  or 
Dale. 

If  the  Vein  (lands  parallel  as  aforefaid. 
and  near  the  Bottom  of  the  Brow,  and 
the  Brow  be  high  and  not  very  ftecp,  ^tis 
likely  the  Top  of  the  Vein  and  Shoad 
will  lie  deep,  or  covered  with  the  Rub- 
ble which  came  down  from  Part  of  the- 
Brow  above,  or  nearer  the  Top. 

If  the  Vein  f?and  parallel  as  afbreiaid, 
and  nearer  the  Top  of  the  Brow,  'tis  like- 
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ly,  the  Back  of  the  Vein  will  be  leis  do 
veredy  and  the  Sboad  will  lie  ihallower 
ilpon  a  courfe  of  Rubhiih,  which  went 
f/om  that. Part  of  the  Brow  lower  down- 
dian  the  V.eio,  and  lies  between  the  Shoad 
and  the  Shelf. 

If  there  be  feveral  Veins  parattel  a$ 
aforefaid,  each  of  their  Shoads  will 
be  found  at  a  different  Depth  as  afore-* 
fiJd. 

If  there  be  any  Stage,  or  Linch  in  the 
Shdf,  or  flat  Place  on  the  fide  of  the  Hill, 
or  at  «the  Bottom,  not  fill'd  to  the 
Line  with  Rubbi(h»  the  greateft  Propor* 
tion  of  the  Shoad  will  be  found  there. 

If  the  Gill  or  Dale  were  Aeep,  and  the 
Water  of  courfe  rapid,  and  the  Brow  of 
the  Mountain  had  two  Defcents,  there 
the  Shoad  woold  be  driven  in  a  Diredion 
proportional  to  thetwo  Defcents,  and  thi» 
greater  Part  of  it  would  be  found  near  the 
lower  Part  of  the  GUI  or  Dale,  and  in 
the  Orders^  with  refpe^  to  Depih^  as 
afbreiaid. 

If  the  Vein  make  a  perpendicular  to 
the  Stream  of  the  Qill  or  Diale,  and  the 
Gill  or  Dale  were  nejuly  level,  there  the 
Shoad  wpu^  Ije  upon  the  hack  of  the 
Vein,  or  little  fcattered  to  the  fide  next 
10  ihe  lovrer  End  of  the  Gill  or  Dale. 

R3  If 
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If  the  GUI  or  Dak  be  fleep,  and  tbfr^ 
Brow  have  but  one  Defcent,  die.  Shoaicl 
wiM  be  driven  from  the  fide  of  the  Vein, 
next  the  lower  End  of  the  Gill  or  Dile^ 
in- proportion  to  the  Rapidity.    If  the 
Brow  have  alfo  a  fecond  Defisent,  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  Defcent  of  the  GU  or  Dsde, 
which  is  often  die  Cafe,  then  the  Shoad 
will  be  driven  towards  the  lower  End  of 
the  Gill  or  Dale,  in  proportion  to  the  De« 
fcent  of  the  *  Brow  to  the  (Sill  or  EUe^ 
and  it's  other  Deicent,  towards  the  lower 
End  of  the  Gill  or  Dale,  and  the  Defcen^ 
of  the  Gill  or  Dale,  or  Rapidity  of  the 
Water. 

If  the  two  Defcents  and  Rapidity  of 
the  Water  move  each  Part  of  the  ^oad 
on  the  Brow  in  Lines,  each  making  an 
Angle  of  45  Degrees,  with'  the  Sti^am 
io  the  Gill  or  Dale ;  theii  if  the  Vdn 
make  the  fame  Angle,  toward  the  Top 
of  die^GiH  or  Dale,  the  Shoad  wilt  lie  di- 
yeOXy  upon  the  Bac|c  of  the  Vein }  if  the 
Vein  make  an  Angle  of  45  Degrees,  with 
tte  Stream  towards  the  Bottom  of  the 
Gill  or  Dale,  then  the  Shoad  wiH  mow 
frofil  it,  at  right  Angles,  and  be  found 
fpread  sdl  along,  from  it's  fide  to  the 
Scream. 

Thofe' 
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Thofe  Parts  of  the  Sboad,  which  readi 
the  OiU  or  Dale,  would  take  the  Coarib 
of  the  Water  or  Srfeam,  and  if  there  )ie 
any  confiderable  Depth  of  Rubbifh,  'tts 
likely,  they  will  be  found  in  it»  fhallower 
or  deeper  as  aforefaid^  and  if  there  be  ie« 
veral,  at  ieveral  Depths,  and  the  Rubbifh 
which  came,  and  the  Shoad$  if  any^ 
^ame  frqiQ  the  oppalite  Brov^  will  be 


Where  a  Vein  happens  near  a  Ridge^ 
or  Point  of  a  Hill,  there  may  be  Shod 
each  way,  and  each  will  be  under  the  Rnles 


If  the  Top  of  a  Vein  happened  to  be 
broke,  where  the  Top  of  the  Mountaii^ 
is  left  flat,  or  nearly  level,  there  much  of 
.the  Sboad  will  lie  fpread  near  the  Vdn^ 
on  that  fide  to  which,  the  Wat^  went  oflT, 
and  the  refl  fcatteied  down  in  the  Courie 
the  Water  took,  if  thai  Coarie  was 
broad  in  that  Br^th,  if  aarrow  ia  that 
Channel. 

As  fbon  as  the  Courie  ^  die  Veins  is 
fbund,  they  may  eafily  kncyw  whkb  is 
the  fliorteft  way  to  the  Vein^  as  wiiether 
iidewayspri]pward>  or,  tf  r.  and  wkboiit 
.the  uncertainties  of  finding  the  Shoad- 
Aqsxs  rougher  near  the  Vein,  &f.  whkb 
(i^ads  iipon  cbcir  hardness  w  igftnefi^ 

I^f  «hat 
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that  of  the  Shelf,  the  Degrees  of  De^ 
clivjy,  and  many  Accidents,  the  Hazard 
of  being  ieveral  Shoads,  &c,  and  when 
a  Vein  is  £[)und,  it  will  be  eafy  to  trace  it'a 
Shoad  downward. 

The  antientdl  Pradice  of  difoover^ 
ing  Shoads  and  Veins,  was  by  di^bg 
.the  Rttbbifli  loofe  in  the  Brow  of  a  Moan- 
tain,  and  coUeding Rain* waiter,  or  Springs, 
into  fcnall  Gutters  or  Ditches,  in  the  Peat 
Mor&is,  and  thence  into  Dams  at  die  top 
^ We  where  they  fo  digged,  and  letting 
the  Water  break  down  at  once,  and  wa(h 
away  what  they  had  digged,  .tear  the 
other '  Rubble,  waflithe  Fragments  of 
Ore  or  Shoad  bare,  repeating  it  till  they 
joftRieto  the  naked  Shelf,  which  gave  them 
;an  Opportunity  to  difcovec  what  Shoads 
there  were,  and  if  any  String  or  Vein  pot 
up  to  the  top  to  fee  it  and  purfue  it, 
.which  they  generally  did  m  tooic  Parts 
where  the  ycinaareiidded  in,  at  a  Mouth 
like  a  Burrow,  as  £dr  as  they  could  work 
it  for  waAt  Qf  Air,  and  then  either  for 
wantof  tiie  Art  of  Dialimg,  they  could 
not  ^  a^fihaft  to  hit  the  ForefieU,  or  for 
want  of  SkiU  to  bore,  they  could  not  fink 
•for  Water,  or  for  want  of  good  Tools, 
.or  tibe  Arto^Hafting,  coudd  not  get  down 
for  tiardoeft^  and  k^  were  £ir9'd  tQ  l^w 
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{t,  and  many  of  the  Veiris  how  in  work** 
ing  have  been  begon  where  the3r  JcftoflTi 
this  hu(hing  may  be  pradUed  better, 
where  they  have  great  and  oonftant  Raioa, 
or  great  Springs. 

In  Places  mmt  the  Sacks  (^  the  Veins 
pat  up  to  the  Socface  of  the  Shelf,  and 
the  Cover  of  the  Rubble  is  thin,  after  they 
had  found  this  Point  the  Veins  uAiaHjr 
take,  where  it  ieems  they  have  not  taken 
much  Notice  of  fitving  the  Shoad,  0^^ 
dally  in  fcaoch '  for  Veins  of  Lead  Oiir^ 
which  if  aloQe,;is  fp  fryaUe,  thfi^^  it  cannot 
be  found  inQuantity,  at  any  great  Diftaliop 
from  the  Vein»  ibey  have  digged  Trench* 
es  to  the  Shelf  in  Lines,  tranfver&  die 
ilreak  dF  the  Veins,  tiU  they  have  di£x>- 
vercd  a  Thread,  or  Fi0ure,  w  Vdii  in 
the  Shelf^  and  if  they  have  judged  it  hope- 
full  there  they  funk*  In  faAe  Pkices 
where  the  Rubbi(h  i^toodeep  to  trench> 
they  have  fonk  Hdbs,  byftfiy  thing  I  can 
perceive,  at  venture,  but  the .  beft  way 
would  be,  to  itfik  Holes. Jn^LtiKs  tran^ 
verfe  the  Randotti  df^  fht^  Vfjos,  Sind  that 
would  not  only  diicover  ^Shoads,  btx 
if  they  fuidthatthe^ratutn  in  one  Holp 
has  one  Inclimidon,  and  that,  m  the  ntaft 
has  another,  or  that  at  the  iasoe  DqHh, 
the  Sfrata  are  of  difS^rent  Sort^'of  Stone, 

they 
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t&ejr  tmy  ink  between^  or  drivet^ion  tfae 
'&Im)£j  from  oneHofe  toward  the  other; 
J^ebaike  there  is  hopes  to  find  a  Vein, 
«i4iere  the  two  Sorts  of  Strata  meet  in  d)a( 
X/ine,  or  where  each  or  either  Side  has 
Ibnk  at  it's  Bdge^  and  iodiBed  or  Taried 
it's  horissontai  rofidon. 

In  Places  where  they  purfae  a  Shoad* 
if  the  Robbi(h  be  (hallow,  or  the  Shoad 
lb  fhallow,  or  a  little  Depth  in  the  Rolv 
bi0i,  they  cut  Hcdes,  if  deq),  fink  Shafts 
to  die  Shoad,  of  to '  the  Shelf,  at  proper 
Plftances }  if  they  niifs  the  Shoad,  they 
Ihift  afide,  tdU  they  find  it,  and  fo  up  tiU 
they  find  the  Shoad-ftones  very  rough  or 
angular ;  if  they  dig  above  it,  or  over*- 
ihoot  it,  they  trench  or  drive  upon  the 
Shelf,  to  cut^  or  bare  the  Pack  of  the 
Ldad. 

In  Places  where  they  attempt, .  by 
.trenching,  or  digging,  or,  &c.  to  dif- 
covtr  a  Shoad  or  Vein,  if  the  Veins  do 
not  always  rife  to  the  Tops  of  that,  or 
neighbouring  MounOiins,  they  ought  to 
^^bferve  to  what  Height  they  do  rife,  and 
whidi  way  they  run,  fq  that  they  may 
trench  in  the  fides  of  tlie  Mountains^  and 
crofs  the  Ends  of  the  Veins,  at,  or  bei- 
low  ^A  Level  they  expeft  the  T<^  of 
the  Veinsi    though  the  Miners  in  the 

l^orth 
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Nord^  often  discover  tfaiB  Vdm  In  thift^ 
^es  of  the  Prows  and  Gilb,  and  o^iia^ 
fmall  Strings,  (the  hdosu  being  MU>''d^ 
l(mg  ago)  they  ftiU  hope  in  ^urfiniig  dimi^ 
tljat  iuch will  be bettOTveins, when lEey  gef 
into  the  Mountain  at  that  Level,  and  ger- 
iCover,  becaqfe  they  bm^  often  found  thoti^ 
fa  If  dic^  happen  to  find  fiich  ftring^ 
in  a  Place,  where  diflfemnt  Strata  havr 
met,  and  fermedthe  Ends  of  the  Strata 
foft,  fo  tlmt  the  Vein  (hatfered  there  wto« 
irregiibr  Strings,  and  the  Water  tookrAd*' 
ytotage  of  it's  being  foft  at  Shattered,  aml^' 
niade  a  Gill  or  J>aie  there,  there  is  iiojm^ 
that  thofe  Strings  will  unite  in  the  harder 
^art  of  the  Strata,  which  is  very  often  ri*> 
fuig  Gronfid ;  but  in  the  inner  Farts  of  the^ 
great  Strata,  where  it  is  of  like  hardnels» 
and  the  Veins  wkle^  and  their  Tops  nahed^ 
the  Aifent  of  the  Qrpund,  gives  little  £o^ 
cooragement         ' 

Though  there  be  no  oertain  Rule  te^ 
know  at  what  Diftances  Veins  are  from 
pnt  anod^r,  Hiere  being  in  fome  Places 
ifeveral  finail  perpendicular  Strings  in  the 
Diftance  of  a  few  Yards,  in  fixne  Places 
one,  two,  three,  or  fear  Veins,  found 
upon  the  £tme  Level,  in  the  Diftance  of^ 
half  a  M3e,  and  others  or  Und^rfets  at 
|ower  Levels,  and  infome  Pkces^  not  one 
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in  a  MSct  where  an  Adir,  or  Level, 
Ims  been  driven  fo  hx  acrofs^  to  dram  a 
Vein  difeover'd  and  work'd ;  yet  in  fome 
Flaoes  where  there  has  been  great  ftore  of 
Orfc  found  in  a  Vein,  and  they  find  any 
Qro(s  Strings  6r  Threads  of  Ore,  they 
drive  crofe,  in  hopes  to  i^teried  another 
Vdn ;  whore  there  is  acro&  String,  which 
ims  atnearright  Angles,  tothe  Onirieof 
the  Veins,  with  Ore  in  it,  it  gener]aliy 
cooununicates  with  a  Vein  at  one  End,,  or 
bioth,  and  is  caird  a  Leader ;  if  it  leaidies 
but  one  Vein,  one  niay  know  which  way 
the  Vein  lies,  by  obferviog  the  Threads 
which  fly  out  of  it,  at  acute  Angles  ihe 
qf>poiite  way,  or  from  the  Vein,  and 
where  there  are  Strings,  or  Threads  of 
Qre,  found  in  the  Ends  of  the  Strata,  or 
in  the  Top  of  the  Shelf,  they  fometimes 
begin  in  the  Brow  of  the  HiU»  and  driye 
a  Crofs-cut  to  interfe£t,  and  fo  difcovier 
the  Veins  i  if  they  drive  in  t^e  Stratum, . 
or  Strata,  the  Vein  (lands  in  and  far, 
enough,  they  cannot  poflibly  rnifs  it  s  hut. 
generally,  if  they  can  difcover  anyStra^ 
turn  of  Chiver,  or  matter  fqfter  than  (he 
Stratum  of  Stpne,  they  chooTe  to  driv^  in 
it  to  fave  Labour*  But  as  the  Mafles  in 
the  Strata  of  Clay,  Chiver,  and  fuch  like 
fpft  Beds^  ar?  liable  to  be  prefs'd  down« 

ward, 
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ward  and  flatten'd>  and  thereby  the  Stra-^ 
toni  thinn'd  more  thaq  the  Mafles  of 
Stone,  and  the  Strata  they  composed  could, 
and  confequenthr  die  Corpuicles  of  Ore 
which  were  in  tnem,  could  not  iffue  out^ 
nor  they  contrid  fb  much  Sidewaj^,  as 
the  Strata  of  Stone  above  and  btlow  did, 
diey'alib  diicontinutd  the  Crack  in  the 
Stratum  below,  which  would  have  gone 
Arait  up,  or  in  a  Line,  if  the  Stratum 
fadow  and  that  above  had  been  one,  as  a 
Bivifion  between  two  Strata,  which  lay 
c|6fe  one  upon  another,  and  very  little 
Cky,  &c.  between  femetimes  did,  more 
^fpeciaUy  where  the  Fiflure  inclined,  and 
bccafioned  the  breaking  of  the  Stratum 
above,  at  fome  horizontal  Difbuice  from 
that  in  the  Stratum  below,  and  in  fbmc 
Iplaces  we  find  the  Chiver  Bed  at  the  Bot- 
tom t>f  a  Vein  crack'd  into  an  infinite 
Number  of  Imall  Threads,  and  fhattered, 
and  thofe  Threads  in  fome  Places  fill'd 
with  Ore,  in  others  with  Spar ;  and  that 
Part  of  the  Stratum  of  Chiver  underneath 
whole,  and  fo  from  the  Top  of.  a  Vein, 
in  the  Stratum  bdow,  the  Threads  on 
the  underfide,  and  the  Part  of  the  Chiver 
.  above  whole,  which  I  think  were  fbrm'd 
by  the  Strata  of  Stone  which  broke,  and 
icontraAcd  above  and  below,   and  drew 

the 
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tbe  Cbiver  with  tfaem,  more  than  hj  mf 
Difooiition  oC  pontrading  ia  itfelf,  and 
ibolk  Cracks,  or  Threads  in  the  Chiveiy 
WiU  ibew  by  their  being  wider  above  or 
\xhw  the  fied^  whether  the  Stratunpi 
which  broke  aiid  contradied^  and  drew 
tbe  Parts  of  the  Chiver  next  it,  be  above 
or  beloWs  and  if  there  be  a  Veia  above 
and  another  below  dbe  Chiver,  and  near 
one  another,  the  Cracks  or  Threads  in  tbe 
Chiver^  will  be  hading  or  inclining  frooR 
Jthe  Bottom  of  one  Vein  to  tbe  Top  of 
the  other^  And  where  the  Water  brok^ 
through  the  Chiver  Bed,  and  made  ^ 
Swallow  that  will  dired  to  an  Underlet  ( 
if  the  Bed  be  tough  Clay,  perhaps 
there  .will  be  few  Cracks  in  it,  or  none 
atafl.        ^         , 

If  the  Stratum  of  Chiver  be  muc|]^ 
thk:ker  than  a  drifc'srHeight,  as  the  Crackfef 
from  below  or  above  often  dp  not  reach 
through,  and  in  £bme  Places  are  lew,  and 
very  fmall,  they  may  drive  over  or  under 
the  Cracks,  above  or  below^  and  mifs  ooie 
or  the  other,  or  between,  and  mifs  both ; 
fo  they  cannot  be  certain  of  Ending  a 
Vein,  unlefs  they  drive  dofe  to,  or  radber 
into,  the  Bottom  of  the  Stratum  of  Stone 
above,  and  the  Top  of  the  Stratum  of 
Stome  below.     Befides    that  thd  Veins 

from 


^tnn  bdow  do  not  alwaya  i^adi  in  fyBl 
^re^dth  to  the  Cbiver^  but  JQ  fpitte  Ptac^ 
in  faiall  Threads,  where  they  drive  cro^ 
the  Range  of  the  V^ins^  in  a  Crofs^^bar^ 
in  Courfe-'bary  if.  they  keep  not^loie  to 
one  or  both  fi|des>  they  may  tnifs  th^ 
Ends  of  the  Veiosj  if  they  drive  Cffo&  in  » 
Stratum  of  Stonei  that  Stratum  may  prove 
to  be  a  Lid  to  a  Vein,  and  fo  they  may 
Over-run  thb  Vein^  In  that  Cafe,  if  they 
fneet  with  feveral  fmall  Threads  near  tor 
^ther, .  it  may  be  the  likelier  way  to  fink; 
a  they  happen  for  ibftneis  to  drive  acrolf^ 
where  the  Ends  of  the  Strata  of  diFereat 
forts  meet,  they  may  mifs  the  Ends  of  the 
Veins,  in  the  dijSerent  Strata  on  each 
Hand,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  Con- 
fufion. 

When  a  Vein  is  difix>v(r'd,  they  ihould 
eodeavciir  to  know  on  v^e  fide  of  the 
Vein  the  Water  is,  at  ^tvbat  Depth  it 
fiands  or  comes  in,  and  gteat  Care  (houid 
be  taken,  that  they  do  no(  cut  the  Water; 
and  let  it  into  the  Veki,  or.  if  there .  be 
Water  m  the  Vein,  and  ^  Swallow  found 
dStat  tets  off  the  Water,  .great  Care  {hoald 
be  taken,,  that  tko  Sludge  be  let  go  into 
ftop  it.      : . 

Though  thefe  be  many  Ac^ii^nts,  of         , 
Ivfaich  any  oi^e  may  lo<e;a  imall  Vein, 
.;  there 
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tbere  is  icarce  any '  one  biit  a  Grofi | 
or  Courfo-bar^  that  can  lofe  a  wide 
ouc.  » 

'  Where  a  Crois-haf,  or  Fiilare,  incer'^ 
feds  die  Strata,  in  which  the  Vein  or 
Load  is  fermed,  and  the  Veifi  or  Load  at 
nearly  right  Angles,  and  a  new  Vein,  or 
Hib  of  Spar  is  formed,  pafling  whole  thro^ 
the  Ore,  in  the  Vein,  or  Load^  and  nei^ 
ther  Side  finks,  it  caufes  little  or  no  At^ 
teration ;  or  if  one  of  it's  Sides,  with  one 
End  of  the  Vein  or  Load  finks,  if  the 
Vein  be  near  perpendicolar,  it  oiakes  Utile 
<x  no  Difficulty  in  purfuing  the  Vein ;  if 
it  be  a  hading  Vein,  or  Load,  it  removes 
one  End  of  the  Load  ^eways  from  the 
other,  id  Proportion  to  the  hading,  of  the 
Load,  and  the  Depth  the  one  End  funk, 
and  creates-  a  Dimcolty  to  know  whe- 
ther they  ihall  drive  to  one  Side  or  the 
other,  or  fink,  or  rife  to  find  the  o- 
ther  End  of  the  Vein,  or  Load  $  if  fo, 
there  remains  no  other  Difficulty,  but  m 
knowing  which  End  of  the  Stratum  and 
Vein,  or  Load,  funk  j  where  the  Ends 
of  the  thin  Strata  on  one  Side  a  Fififure 
have  funk,  asall.  ormoft  of  them  differ 
in  Thicknefs,  Tenure,  Conftitution,  Co- 
lour, or,  &c.  it  is  vifible  by  the  Er« 
changes,  as  they  call  them^  moft  evidently* 


w  CKfb,  where  there  are  Seams  of  Coal^ 
^eds  of  CfaiTer,  or,  &€.  and  alfo  hf  cotn^ 
tKiring  the  Edges  in  the  Mines,  which  End 
has  iiink,  and  how&r  it  had  fank  $  bat  in 
one  thick  Sfratom,  there  are  no  Exchanges 
to  be  feen,  and  that  muft  be  determined 
by  other  Rulee.  It  is  eafy  to  rq^refent 
tme  of  theie  Accidents  in  every  Part,  by 
1nterie€Ung  a  Solid,  and  flufcing  it's  Parts : 
But  not  fo  on  Pkins^  as  af^ears,  by  the 
Draught  annexed. 

•  It  would  make  a  Volome  to  defcribe  the 
Accidents  each  Sort  of  Veins  are  liable  ta, 
the  Manner  of  working  proper  in  each 
Sort,  of  waihing  or  iepairatinz  each  Sort 
of  Ore,  and  the  Metal  in  eacn  Sort.  As 
ibon  as  a  Defcription  can  be  had  of  the  Si- 
tuation of  the  Places,  what  they  meet  with, 
what  Appearances  there  are,  &i:.  it  wiH 
be  more  eafy  to  give  them  Direiftions  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  Circumftances  of 
all  their  ieveral^  Caics,  than  it  is  now  to 
give  Diredions  for  every  Cafe  that  can 
poffibly  happen. 

It  is  un^ffible  to  know  what  Degree 
they  will  have  of  Heat,  or  Cold,  or  Air, 
ijl  the  Minis,  in  that  Part  of  Africa^  be- 
caufe  that  does  not  altogether  depend  up- 
on th^  Heat  of  the  Climate ;  the  greateft 
Danger  will  be  Scarcity  of  Air^  in  finking, 
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<jk  drmog  bif^vfi  aSfaaft  9^  Dri£^  btttl 
Ccff»iittnic»ti<m  y*^  ^otl^r»  to  xaakt 
Th0rQUgb-&r«i  or  CircQiation  i^  theiUc. 
li  fdch  O^  if  the  comfaoo  ^iufeof 
dottUb  ShalMi  Aif-l^uoks,  Bellovn,  9c, 
Kilt  aol  do,  tilers  may  l^e  Pipes  of  L9ne% 
or  I^ottboTi  or  mi  thing  of  whidb  they 
pfi  be  mMdo»  dtofe  one  find  ^\  th«  Bot« 
torn,  or  F«ro-fici<)>  «Q<)  the  other  fixed  to 
ft  dofe  Stovcy  or  Air  FiKnace,  with  ftFlor 
fet  at  the  Mouth  of  the  ^baft,  or  I>cil,ar 
e^er  proper  Pl^e^t  ai^d  a  fmail  Fire  in  it* 
circulate  tlw  Air  «s  couch  as  they  can  wA. 
And  I  hope,  whea  thte  Miners  \am  ^ 
!eQvereda  Vein,  and  got  onder^groaid, 
and  have  Shafts  aiid  Drifts  10  cscci^MB  4w 
Air»  it  vriU  be  mmre  elwibkt  tQ  live  ii 
thsm  than  ahove-groundi  pertifipa  aaiife 
f  l^^ible  than  to  work,  in  our  Mioe^  2  iM 
if  ro>  the  Natwea  nwy  |>e  kept  thio^ 
and  obliged  (o  do  aU  the  laborious  Worii. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

made  by  j.  H.  moftly  in 
the  Year  i  joC* 


I  i?cither  faw,  iior  toald  learn,  No  Float, 
npon  Enqmry,  that  there  was  "J^'!'' 
either  Pipe,  Float,  or  Belly  of^,^"/. 

Ore  in  Qtnrwall,  only  at and  only 

tiierc  was  a  fiftall  Pipe-work.  ^k''^" 

The  Stone  of  CbmwaR  is  in  a  vaftTheStone 
Body  :   and  there  is  very  little  Appear-  of  Om- 
anceofDivifiOns  of  it  into  Strata,  or  oi"^!^^, 
hori^mtal  Fiflbres;   'Tis  probable  I  might »  finall 
have  fcen  metre,  but  I  can  recolleft  only  ^^^ 
one  horizontal  Fiflbrc;  which  was  at  Go- 
do^bhtStilli  where  the  Stone  above  the 
Fiffure  is  of  Confthation  different  from 
diat  bcloW.    As  far  as  I  coald  obfervcy 
the  Fi^e  vftis  near  horizontal. 

5  s  Itht 
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TheTxiw'     The  Tin-Ore  is  only  foond  in  the  pet^ 

LoLi^  or  P^^^^^^^^  FiiTures,  which  they  call  Ixuds. 
perpendi-  Some  of  thefc  are  really  perpendicular : 
ctthrFif.  b«  the  greater  Part  arc  inclining,  com- 
Thdr  Si-  monly  to  an  Angle  of  about  20  Degrees, 
toation. .  and  fixuettm^  t{>  40,   ^ay  to  60 }  fo 
that  thefe  coa^e  near  a  flat  or  horizootal 
Poiition. 
J^^^^m  •    ^^^^^  Fitfurcs,  in  Cornwali^  arc  gene* 
moniy  fuiif^Uy  fuU  i  and  there  are  not  in  them  Va- 
of  Ore,  or^ties  fo  frequent  as  in  the  Lead-Mines 
^^   in  the  North.     Nor  is  there  fo  nwdi 
Clay,  or  Clay,  or  other  Rubble,  found  in  thafe  of 
Rubble,    the  Weft,  as  in  thofe  of  the  North.    In- 
deed I  have  rarely  met  with  any  more 
Clay  in  them  than  only  fo  much  as  to  co» 
lour  and  foul  the  Tin-Ore.   .  The  Veins, 
wherever  they  occur,  are  generally  Med 
with  Ore,  or  with  Spar.    The  Ore,  and 
Spar,  in  (pme  Veins,  are  fo  promifcuoufly 
incorporated,  as  to  fhew  that  they  both 
came  in  at  the  iame  Time.  Spar  is  rarely 
found  here,  in  theie  main  Veins,  in  any 
confiderable  Quanti^,  pure,  white,  and 
tranfparent,  as  in  the  North :  but  is  com- 
monly mix'd  or  ting'd  with  fome  Metal 
Of  Sul-    or  Mineral.    But  Sulphur  is  more  fre- 
M^ick.  qucntly,  and  in  greater  Quantity  in  thefe 
This       Veins.   They  caU  it  Muodick :  and  ibme 
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f        CSopftr.    In  fomc  Veins  the  Tin- Ore  is^teiy: 
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incorfX)rated  in  the  &me  Mafs  with  the[J^,^f|j[' 
Mundick  :  in  others,  they  lye  more  diP*  the  Tin 
tindt  I   fo  that  the  Miners  find  at  one^- 
Depth  chiefly  Mondick»  at  another  Ttn^ 
Ore.  In  feme  Veins  they  find  only  Mon* 
dick :  in  others  only  Tin-Ore, 

The  Veins,  which  are  here  called  The  Di- 
Loads,  are  of  all  Diameters  from  under  ^/[S"" 
an  Inch,  to  10  or  i  a  Foot.    The  largeft  Loads,  or 

are  thofe  of  PoJdice,  Palgootb,  and veSfa 

Mr  Pollard's  Work.     The  Miners  never  ihcMoun'? 
find  the  Bottom  of  any  of  thefe  Veins ;  tains  they 
and  the  Top  puts  forth  ever  to  the  Day ;  J'JJ'^^^^^^^ 
excepting  tnat  they  are  there  ufually  co-  day :  in 
vercd  with  Rubble  and  Fragments,  that  tj|« Vaiiics 
appear  to  have  been  caft  upon  the  Veins  ^ovcrM* 
by  the  Hurry  of  Water.     For  the  Veins  with  Rub- 
of  the  Vallies  or  lower  Grounds  are  thus  '^^* 
cover 'd,    fometimes    to    a    confiderable 
Depth.     Whereas    the  Veins  upon  the 
Tops  of  Mountains  are  frequently  naked, 
and  the  Ore  expofed  to  the  Day. 

The  original  exterior  Surface  of  the'^<»»- 
Earth  in  Cornwall  is  now  wanting  ^oA\^  ^f"' 
gone  }  being  carried  off  by  the  Water  ofcermvali 
die.  Deluge  at  ic's  Departure.  For  which  ^™  ^^. 
Reaibn  mat  County  is  generally  flony,Dep^by 
and  barren :  and  ihews  very  little  Soil  or  ti»c  Water 
e^th,  From  the  prcfent  State  of  Thing?  ^*  J^* 

S  3  here 
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its  Depv^here  Hk  not  pofiibie  to  determine  wlia 
^^*       Part  of  the  Country  was  rais'd,  or  wbov 
there  were   Eminences,  priginaOyy  and 

The  Ef-  ^P^  ^^  ^^  Difniption.  For  die  Water 
ka$  of  falling  towards  the  Apertures  of  the  Abyfi. 
^'  ^^'  in  fodi  yaft  Quantity  9$  was  then  upon 
der'4.  the  Surface,  and  with  great  Force  would 
bear  away  with  it  even  Mountains,  and 
all  Matter,  afid  Bodies^  that  were  not- 
firm  enough  to  refift  and  withftand  it. 
'Twould  alfo  plow,  as  it  were,  and  wear 
into  the  Earth,  and  fo  make  Channels, 
chiefly  where  the  Torrent  was  mofl  impe- 
toous,  and  the  Matter  foftefl:  and  eafiefl  to 
give  Way.  The  Intervals  betwixt  tbofe 
Channels,  by  that  Means,  would  be  ren- 
dred  Eminences,  and  beoxne  Hills.  The 
Courfe  of  the  Torrents  would  be  deter^ 
min'd,  partly  by  the  Site  of  the  A  per-- 
tures  of  the  Abyfs,  to  which  the  Water 
r<Hided,  in  order  to  get  in :  and  pardy 
by  the  Conflitution  of  the  Soil,  hard^ 
and  refifting,  or  foft  and  yielding. 

Countries  at  Dlfbnce  from  the  Sea  (hew 
lefs  of  this  Ravage.  What  fobfided  origi^ 
nally  from  the  Water  there,  retains  more 
Tht  Stra-  ^^  i^'^  ^^^  State,  and  has  undergone  left 
ta  thjoiia:  Tranfpofition  or  Alteration.  Rot  but 
iLd*^  that  the  Water  there  moving  in  fomc 
Covatriea^  Places  With  greater  F(^ce^   according  t^ 

tlian  in  '         '  '     *  .  ^  ^^ 
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the  V9xkm  Courfe  it  took )  and  the  v^l-  Uiofe  that 
dU9  Difpofition  of  the  Surface,  in  fome  JJ^^^J^ 
Places,  there  woold  be  in  Courfe  ]greater  the  Fon» 
Alteration  than  in  others.  But  the  greateftof  ^^^ 
muft  needs  be  near  the  Sea,  where  the  ['g^^   '. 
Apertures  into  the  Abyis  are  ;  and  whi*  mat  in  . 
ther  the  Water  manifeftly  tended.   There  ^^^^^^^^ 
muft  of  Npoeffity  be  a  greater  Adion  of''     ^ ;. 
the  Water  upon  the  Parts  near  the  Sea 
than  upon  thofe  remote^  not  only  upon 
the  Account  of  the  greater  Declivity,  for 
the  Land  muft  be  rais'd,  the  Channel  of 
the  Sea  deprefs'd,  and  Apertures  into  the 
Abyfs  made,  before  ever  the  Water  could 
begin  to  move  off :  but  becaufe  there  was 
a  greater  Qjuntity  of  Water  pafled  here  $ 
even  that  which  covered  and  drown'd  th« 
Mediterranean  Parts,  muft,  as  well  as  th^ 
reft,  pais  over,  and  af^  upon  the  Maritime. 

Now  (krmvf/l  is  no  other  th^n  a  large  9^^^" 
Promontory  jetting  into  the  Sea :  and  the  lariy  coa* 
moft  midlalKl  Parts  are  at  no  great  Pif^  fi^*^  * 
tance  frt>m  it  80  that  it  is  the  le&  ftrange^^.^^ 
that  this  County  ihbuki  be  wholly  fyipf^S  ifMbam- 
anddivefted  of  it's  original  Surface  1  »ndl''*^''^f» 

•  .-^     M  .     »     i  •  and  Other 

that  tto  to  a  pt$k  Depm,  as  indeed  ttp^rtstha^ 
appears  to  have  been.    inNoribaff^cn^^iczt 
finre,   Oxfhrdjbire,   and-  oAer  midU**^'^ 
Counties,  the  Strata  of  Stone,  nea^  the  from  the 
Surface^  ar^  commonly  very  thirf,  andSca. 

Sa  thof? 
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thofe  deeper  gradiiftlly  thicker,  till  at  lenglh 
they  come  to  a  great  Thicknefs.  Whereas 
in  Cormvall  thtxt  are  nq  thin  Strata  foun<}« 
Vail  Maf-  .  Upon  the  Tops  of  thp  hig^ieft  Moui\r 
lb  of  tains  in  Cornwall^  as  in  Part  of  Devm^ 
fng"^fc  ^>e,  Torkfi>ir(^  aqd  <sife  where,  there  are 
on  the  frequently  fouitd  larg^  Lumps  and  Mafles 
l^vL  •  ^^  ^^^  ^ioM  of  twQ.or  three  Tuns,,  or 
And  ^  '  nK>re  in  Weight.  .  Thefe ,  arp  commonly 
thence,  in  of  ^  quite  different  Nature,  CIolQur,  aod 
dongThe  Conftitytion^  from  thp  Strata  of  the  Stoqe 
Valleys,  of  the  Mountain  undern^th :  and,  in  the 
2°'^^  Interval,  betwixt  thefe  Mountains  and  the 
tbTsea ;  Sea,  are  found  alfo  Pieces  of  Stone  of  like 
in  foch  a  Kind  with  thefe  Ma^es  of  Stone  above, 
^^^  "  all  along  quite  down  to  the  Sea.  There 
wooid  na  are  Iiiflbances .  of  like  Kiqd  wherp  tberq 
*"J^%     are  nq  very  high  Mountains^ 

Suicc  IB*"      Up^^  Marlkor^lhl>own%  are  Mafl«. 

Cormwaii,o(  a  grey  ^one,  vailly  hard,  from  the  Bulk 

a!he^     of  a  Hundredweight  to  three  or  fimr  Tun^ 

n^/>iv#.  Thcy4j«£in  m  the  Ridge  of  thofe  Downs  i 

Inftaat^  which  is  the  greatefl  Etpinepce  be| wixt  th^ 

^tM^h'  twp  oppoiite  Seas:  .and  tend,  i(i  a  Train, 

Powns.    ^th wards.  I  hitve  abiprYcd  them  for  twoi 

or  ithtee  M^lesi:  an^  am  told  (hattl^y  are 

CQQtinued,  in  a  Train,  $oi«thwasd«,  quite 

CA  tp  the  £iQ[/j[/Z»  C^ann^K  lamalfoiii*. 

formed,  that  tbere  are  of  the  iame  Su»^ 

W  the  qt|ier  §ide  of  the  Ridge,  tcnjding 

tb^ardf^ 
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towards  the  Brijlol  ChanpeL   That  is  tb^: 
pourfe  that  the  Rivers,  rifii^  near  thiS: 
Ridge,  take  eaph  Way  to  thefe  two  SeaSr 
i^ear  the  Ridge  of  the  Hiil  thef^  Stones, 
ly  thin  :  bat,  as  the  Difjance  increafes,  Chiefljr 
they  lie  thicker,  and  clofer  5  attending  tl^pS^^ 
Valley,  which  is  fmall,  ftrait,  and  brand--  ^j^  littw '. 
ed  al)  sJong  on  eacji  Side  by  higher  Ground,  or  no 
if^  fuch  Method  and  Courfe  as  Water^^'^*^- 
wodd  naturally  take  falling  that  Way. 
There  is  no  Stone  found  entire,  apd  lying 
in  Strata  thereabouts.    The  neareft,  that 
I  cottid  hear  of,  was  at  Swindon  t  which 
is  7  or  8  Miles  off :  befides  the  Stratum^ 
there,  is  af  a  diiTerent  Kind  of  St<xie : 
and  npt  above  a  Foot  in  Thicknefi.    But 
Stope  |s  fo  i^rce  tber^bouts,  that  tho 
great^ft  part  of  what  ss  u&d  there  ia 
^ched  aboye  twenty  Miles*    In  all  thit 
Country,  and  partkukriy  the  Parts  near 
t|)efe  Stones,  in  finking  Wells,  and  d^*- 
g^g  upon  other  Occafions, .  they  come  to 
Chalk  immediately. 

On  the  Hills  tlKy  find  Chalk  jofl  tender 
the  Turf:  and  in  the  Valleys  generally 
<vrithin  a  few  Feet  of  the  Surface,  there 
^)eing  nothing  but  Rubble  and  l^arth 
above.  They  come  to  no  Bottom  of  tl^ 
Chalk,  though  they  fink  Wells  to  40  Fa*- 
thotps  in  Depth.  There  are  feveral  other 
'  like 
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like  Trains  of  Stone  in  this  Coonty,  but 

pone  that  I  know  of  (o  ponfiderable  as 

diis.    I  obferv'd,  near  one  of  diefe,  at 

fTeeidowt,  a  Well  funk  all  the  Way  in 

Chalky   except  •only  a  Foot  or  two  of 

^arth  at  Top. 

Sotfait        Confequently,  this  Stone  maft  either 

^^Jj^'have  lain  formerly  above    the    Chalk, 

wTbccn  which  is  very  improbable :  or  elfe  muil: 

Ivoaght   haye  been  brought  from  eliewhere. 

JhTrc!^*"     'Tis  not  to  be  thought  the  Force  of 

The  stra.  the  Watcr  retreating  at  the  End  of  the 

s '  ^^he  ^^"S^>  ^^'  ^^  S*"^^^  ^  *^  break  Strata  of 
iM°crack- Stone,  that  were  firm,  folid,  and  conti^ 

ed  and     nuous.    But  the  grcateft  Part  of  the  Strata 
fliattcred,  of  Stonp  are,  and  indeed  were  before  the 

were  li&~ 

bietobe  Water    retired,   crack'd,    and  ihatter'd, 
diaod^,  Now  'twas  not  difficult  for  the  Watcr  tq 
^J'JJ.^^fcparate,  and  bear  away  the  Pieces  of  the 
the  Water  thus  (hatter'd  and  broken  Strata. 
'«^""»^      Oftentimes  the  harder  the  Stone  the 
ofdicDc-'*^^''^  frequent  and  thkk  the  Cracks  ar^ 
logc.       in  it.     Chirt  is  of  the  Nature  of  Flint  or 
Sst^  Agate  ;  and  is  the  hardcft  Stone  we  have 
and  even  in  Strata.    Now  the  Strata  of  this  are 
^^fe'/^  found  with  fo  frequent  Cracks,  that  *t!S 
and  (hat-  ^^^^^<>  ^^^  a  Piccc  of  it  abovc  3  Inches 
tcr'd.      over;   ^veu   Flints    in  fame  Places  are 
found,  amongft  Gravel,  cracked  ;  fo  that 
the  Pieces  feparate,  and  fall  afunder  very 

wfily: 
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pAXy  t  and  this,  fctoietlmed,  when  t  ?aft 
diick  Stratum  below  is  ibtid,   contiiiuoud^ 
aod  has   few  Cracks :    Vea,   when  tho 
Stratum  above  alio  is  as  little  crack'd* 
Coniequently  the  Cracks,  in  that  middle  Theft 
Stratum,  could  neither  be  made  by  an^'*^ 
Agent  above,  nor  be|ow :  but  muft  pror  fej^by^a* 
pMd  from  a  Cauie  exiftent  ip  the  Stratum  fhrinkins 
itfelf.    Now  I  think,  none  here  can  be  ^^ ''^ 
affign'd  but  the  (hrinking  up  of  the  Stra-  {^^S 
turn  horizontally  ;  fo  that  fome  Parts  of  ter  the 
it  conoe  clofer  and  nearer  together  :  ^dj^^^J^ 
others  feparated  and  become  diftant ;  fo  the  Stnts. 
that  Cracks  were  form'd.    I  can  think  of 
pone  fo  likely  a  Caufe  of  this  (hrinking, 
as  the  withdrawing  the  Particles  of  tfa^    , 
Water  that  might  be  originally  repofited 
aoiongf^  the  Smd^  or  other  conftituent 
Matter  of  the  Strata ;  and  afterwards  bori^ 
thence  by  the  Agency  of  the  fubterranean 

Heat.    'Tis  common  to  fee  a  Stratum  of 

» 

Coal,  crack'd  very  thicjc ;  and  frequently, 
the'  the  Stratum  of  Stone  above,  and  that 
l^elow,  have  very  few  Cracks  in  it.  The 
fnore  thick  and  numerous  the  Cracks  are, 
the  lefs  in  Courfe  they  muft  be :  And  oii 
the  contrary,  the  fcvver  of  thofe  Cracks, 
the  larger  they  are,  ordinarily  ;  for  'tis 
pot  to  be  fuppofed,  that  all  terreftrial 
Matter  flirunk  in  equal  Proportion. 

Tnc 
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TheOrat  The  Cracks  once  made,  the  Wttef 
%!^tu^mi  towards  them  would  convey  tfai- 
Bcrais,  tber,  aqd  repoiit  in  them  fuch  metalick, 
^^**  ^"fparry,  or  other  mineral  Matter,  as  it 
Crackf»  liappened  to  bear  along  with  it  out  of  the 
FiffiiBt,  Imerftices  of  thofe,  or  the  other  Stratsi/ 
b  w^  Hence  proceed  the  V^ins  in  fome  Sorts  of 
T|ie  Od-  MarUe,  and  in  Scone  :  as  ahb  thofe  mi* 
nnofthenef^l  i^nd  metallick  Veins  whkh  were 

ISfe?  ^^^'^  ^*^^  the. Water  went oflF.  For 

there  are  fome  Things    obfervable,   in 

Cornwall,    and  elfewher^^   that  feem  to 

evince   not  only  that  there  were  fuch 

Veins  or  FifTures  made,  but  fome  of  them 

very  large;  and  all  ufually  fill'd  with  Spar^. 

tpineral  or  metallic^  Matter. 

Of  (],Q         The  Shoads,  beginning  at  the  Load  or 

Shoad,ly- Vein,  He  in  a  Tr^in,  from  the  faid  Load^ 

Twin*    ^"'^  down  to  the  8(^3  in  fuch  Courie  as 

fr^thc  Water  would  tal?e,    by  the  Vales,  and 

Load,      low  Grounds,  thither.     There  are  indeed 

down  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ordinarily  Rivers :  and  the  Shoads 
the  Sea,  attend  the  Courfe  of  them.  Thefe  Shoads 
in  fttch  a  ^rc  compos'd  of  Fragqients  and  Pieces  of 
Water "  P^^>  Spar,  or  other  mineral  Matter,  of 
would  na-  like  Sort  and  ConClitution  with  that  of  the 
J^^^'y  Load:  as  alfo of  Rubble,  and  Fragments, 
The  ordinarily  of  Stone  of  the  fame  Sort  with 
bodies    *  that  of  the  Strata  that  lie  near  the  Load. 

the  shoad  ^"'  ^^^^^  ^^  commonly  found,  in  the  Shqa4 

of :he  a 


t 


a  g;rc3ter  Proportion  of  the  metalliek,  andfs«cSoHf 
other  Matter  of  the  Vein,  than  of  Rub^  J3;f^* 
ble,  and  Fragments  of  the  Strata.    For  ImL 
the  metallick  Matter  being  more  ponde-* 
rous^  would  be  lefs  apt  to  be  driven  and 
waih'd  away;  than  the  ilony  and  otiier 
Bodies  of  lighter  Natare.    Whatever  Bo^ 
dies  are  found  in  the  Load^  Tin^Ore  of 
one  Cpnftitution  or  another.   Spar,   or  ^ 

other  mineral  Matter,  of  what  Kind  ib- 
ever,  the  very  fame  are  as  conAantly 
found  in  the  Shoad.  Unlefs  it  happen 
that  the  Tin-Ore  in  the  Load  be  friable 
and  tender  ;  for  fuch  would  of  Courfe  be 
beaten  to  Pieces,  and  diilipated  by  the 
Water,  fo  that  it  is  not  ibrange  there  is 
none  of  this  Sort  now  fbfand  in  the 
Shoads. 

.    This  indeed  I  take  to  be  the  Cafe  of  whr     . 
the  Lead  of  the  North.    For  that  Ore,  ^^{J^ 
being  very  britde,  and  (battery,  would  foandk' 
be  beaten  to  Pieces  and  diffipated     Tho*  ^f^^^ 
Mafles  of  Spar  are  very  frequently  lying  in  i^or^. 
Manner  of  Shoads,  along  the  Rivers,  yet 
I  never  obferv'd  the  leaft  Grain  of  any 
Lead- Ore;   except  at  Bouz-Gate^   near 
the  Smelting- Works  in  Arkendale ;  where 
I  have  found  Lead  (hatter'd  juft  under-- 
neath  the  Turf;  but  the  largeft  Grains 
were  not  bigger  than  a  Cherry*flone. 

There 
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QOf  tm  There  is,  abore,  a  large  Vein,  that  is 
^^^^^  now  wrought,  that  puts  up  to  i*ar  the 
Veia  p«fr  D^.  That  is  a  Thing  very  rare  in  thii 
|ng  op  to  Coiaitry  :  and  I  know  not  one  other  In* 
jrVmUU  Aance  of  it;  But  the  Reafon  is  pkin  i 
Whereas  this  Country  lies  lOO  Miles  from  the 
i^"^'  ^a^:«^*Moiith,  towards  which  the  Ri- 
t^n^ii,  vers  rifing  here  tend :  and  coniemientiy 
and  Coon'  the  WaOi  and  Fall  of  the  Water  depart- 

totheSea^  Way.  Here  therefore,  the  Sur&cr  of  the 
and  confe- Earth  is  not  skimm*d,>  dnd  borne  off^  xd 

h^dieir  tl^  I^^pth  as  it  is  in  Omwall,  Cumber^ 
Surfaces  i[[C»^,  and  Other  Countries  nearer  to  the 
^ried^oiFg^^  In  all  thcfc  the  main  Veins  eom* 
teri^th,  monly  put  up  to  the  Day  y  (a  that  all  the 
the  main  Soil,   tnat  by  originally  above,   to  that 

iSn'to*"  ^^P^^'  ^^^  *^^ve  ^^^^  ^^^  <^ff-  Where- 

theDar,  as  in  JirienJole,  and  other  Paris  of  Tiri-^ 

or  near  it^jbin,  diftant  from  the  Sea,  the  Miners 

^^i^"^  are  forced  to  fink  lo,  20,  or  perhaps  30 

Fathom,  before  they  arrive  at  the  msdn 

Vein.  Not  but  that  they  meet  with  other 

kfler  Veins,  before,  filled  with  Lead-Qrey 

Spar,  or  both.     'Tis  from  theie  that  I 

imagine  the  Spar  fet  forth  above,  lying 

akmg  the  Rivers  was  driven.     'Tis  very 

remarkable,  that  that  Vein  in  A'kendak 

before-mention'd,  that  puts  up  near  Day, 

lies  on  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  and  much  lower 

than 
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than  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains ;  fo  that 
there  ieenis  to  have  been  a  greater  Force  . 
of  the  Water  there  than  upon  the  upper 
Parts.    At  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile 
Diflance,,  below^  is  a  large,  and  deep  GIU. 
This   is  only  a  vaft  Furrow  or  jiJveus  of  the 
made  apparently  by  the  wearing  of  Wa-  ^^^  *"? , 
ter.    That  it  is  not  the  Refult  of  the  In-  '^^'^"^' 
dination  of  the  Strata  is  moil  certain.  For 
we  have  wrought  two  Veins  of  Lead- Ore, 
in  Mr.  Cb.  BatburJ's  Eftate,  at  Diftance 
from  each  other,  under,  and  quite  crofs 
this  Gill :  and  we  find  the  Strata  beneath 
it  very  near  horizontal.  Befides,  the  Stra-^ 
ta  axe  in  feveral  Places  naked  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  this,  and  feveral  other  Gills :  and 
fbew  there  the  fame  Situation.     Of  thefe 
Gills  I  fpeak  more  elfewhere. 

By  the  Difruption  at  the  End  of  tljieOftke 
Dehige,  the  firft  level  State  of  the  Strata  p^^^ 
was  m  many  Farts  changed.  They  were  the  Sm- 
broken,  elevated,  deprefs*d,  and  varioufly  *»>  ««<! 
inclined.  Without  that,  the  Water  could  JJfJof^^ 
not  have  got  o!F,  back  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Origt- 
die  Apertures  of  the  Abyfs  there.  And  fo  "*^  ^J^^ 
very  vaft  a  Quantity  of  Water  would  notniany  of 
have  retreated  in  fome  Years,  had  not  the  them,  juft 
Apertures  been  very  large.     Nor  could  ^J°[^^^ 
they  have  been  made  fuch,  without  a  of  the 
confiderable  Change  of  the  firft  level  Site  Water  at 
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of  the  of  the  Strata.  Con(equently»  the  fird 
^^^  Site  of  thefc  Veins,  that  were  fermed  by 
made  be-  (hrinking,.  and  fill'd  with  metalkk  and 
^»d  mineral  Matter,  before  the  Water  with* 
metaiiek  ^^^^^  ^^^  have  their  Site  and  Ciipoii- 
and  mine-  tion  chaiigcd  likewife.  So  that  thofe  that 
J^^l^wcre  at  firft  perpendicular,  dioft,  in 
imde  by  Quny  Placcs,  be  found  at  this  Day  in- 
afhrink-  dining, 

^"^  Then,  the  Water,  falling  off  towarcfc 
TbeWa-  the  Sca,  would  *be  determined  to  tear 
J^^P^l  and  make  Havock,  in  one  Place  rather 
towards  ^  than  another,  by  fteafon  of  the  Ine* 
theSea»  quality  of  the  Surface,  consequent  to 
^^^  the  various  Alteration  of  the  Site  of  tho 

carry  ott    ^ 

more  of   btrata. 

fome  forts  Befidcs,  the  harder  Strata  would  make 
^^t"  gf  cater  Refiftance  to  the  Water :  and  the 
err,  and  fofter  lefs  |  fo  that  this  would  be  more 
2"*^^  ealily  borne  away.  Of  the  ilony,  and 
in  f^e  other  folid  Strata,  thofe  that  were  cracked 
Places,     and  (hatter'd  would  be  more  liable  to 

^^s^  y^^^^  '^  ^^^  FoTcc  of  the  Water,  than 
thofe  that  were  more  firm  and  continuous. 
Again,  according  to  the  different  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Stone^  the  Fiflures  would 
be  more,  or  fewer :  and  the  large  Fiflures 
at  greater  or  lefler.  Depths.  Add  to  this» 
that  in  fome  Countries  there  was  one 
Sort  of  Metal  in  Plenty :  in  others  an- 

othet  I 
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bther :  and  ■  in  others  little  or  none  at  all 
to  drain  into  the  Fiflures.    So  that^  upon 
the  whole,  the  Miners  Art  can  be  re-  A  Corol- 
duc*d  to  no  Rule:  that  is  certain^  and  will  ^^  H  ^^^ 
hold  every-*  where.  But  in  different  Places,  An  of 
and  in  Strata  of  different  Conftitutions^  Mining. 
different   Methods  of  judging  muft  be 
made  ufe  of.     Not  but  that  by  all  the 
different  Information  I  could  ever  pofli* 
bly  procure,  I  cannot  perceive  there  is 
any  Inflance  of  a  Difpoiition  of  Ore  in 
Hungary^    Saxony^    Mexico,  jichin,    or 
elfewhere,  of  which  we  have  not  fome 
Example  in  England,    So  that  he  that  is 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  Condition  of 
Things  under  Ground  in  this  Ifland,  is 
qualii^*d  to  form  a  Judgment  of  them  all 
round  the  Globe* 

The  Account  of  the  Shoads  given  by  CaptHar- 
Capt.  John  Harry,  Obf.  of  the  Nat.  Hifi^Zl^"^, 
€ftbe  Ores  of  Metals,  p.  3,  and  5.  §  13,  the  Tin- 
ajid  1 5,  is  very  right.  Shoads. 

In    the  Valleys,,  and    Places    below,  of  the 
nearer  the  Sea,  there  are  found  Veins,  or  ^^ds. 
Loads,  of  Ore,  at  different  Depths  5  ac-  gjj^^ds  in 
cording  as  there  happens  to  be  Shoads,  the  Vai- 
and  other  Matter,  devolved  upon  them,  ^.  T^^ 
from  the  Mountains  above.     For  all  that  theShoads 
Mafs  of  Matter  which  originally  covered  thsre 
the  Trads,  in  which  thefe  are  found,  J^*^^ 
.  Vol.  XIL  T  isfromth« 
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is  borne  off,  and  clear'd  away.  The  Bo- 
dies  now  fDitnd  lying  over  the  Loads  are 
di  Nature  different  from  the  Loads,  and 
the  neighbouring  Stone :  but  are  of  tike 
Nature  with  the  Matter  of  the  Loads, 
and  of  the  Mountains  abpye*  At  the 
Bottom  of  one  of  theft  Shoads,  in  St 
^j8^j- Liberty,  the  Workmen  foond 
ffl^l  Lumps  of  Tin-Ore,  very  fine^  and 
fo  hard  as  to  bear  a  PoUiih,  groum^ 
worn,  and  fmoothM  into  Form  of  Peb- 
bles. I  think  they  call  them  Tottj  Stones^ 
I  brought  ibipe  Samples  of  them  to 
Town.  Were  they  not  Tin-Grains? 
At  • ,  •  .  I  ohferved  a  Load  rifing 
J^^' about  two  Foot  above  the  Stratum  of 
above  the  Stone  in  which  it  ky.  'Twas  beiet  on 
Shelf  of   each  Side,  and  cover'd  with  Qay,  Rub* 

fntoRUt  ^^^^  ^^'  I  was  at  a  Stand  at  firft  how  this 
b!e.  Ore  could  drain  forth  of  that  Clay«  But 
further  Obfervations  taught  mr»  that 
there  were  Strata  of  Stone,  originally^ 
which  lay  above  that,  and  which  have 
been  iince  waib'd  away  ^  and  that  Clay, 
Rubble,  &c.  brought  from  eUewhere,? 
by  the  Motion  of  Water,  and  laid  in 
the  Room  of  it.  The  Load  of  Metal  ia 
very  hard.  It  &ems  it  was  fo  much 
firmer,  and  noore  entire  than  the  Stoue 
of  the  Strata  was,  that  it  refifted,  and 

withftood. 


Totty 
Stones. 
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withftood,  the  Jf  orcc  of  the  Water,  when 
that  Stone  was  borne  away  with  it. 

Thofe  Fiflures  that  hold  Tin  in  the  Li-  of  the 
berty  of  St  ^gnes  in  Cornwall^  run  nearly  Crofi- 
Eaft  and  Weft*    They  are  interfered  by  J^fs- 
other  Fiifiires  at  near  Right* Angles.  They  Loads,  or 
call    thcfe   Crofs-Bars,    or  Crofs-LMds.^^^^^ 
Thefe  Crofs-Loads  are  ufually  found  full ;  that  inter- 
moft  commonly  with  Spar  j   but  fome-  ^^  t^e 
times  with  an  ouzy  clayey  Matter.     I  ne-  J^^J^;  ^' 
v&r  obferved  any  Metal  in  any  of  them.  Loads. 
Nor  did  any  of  the  Miners  that  I  enquired  ^V^  ?«<* 
of,  pretend  to  have  obferv'd  Metal  in  any  tj^cfc? 

of  thefe,  except  only  in  one  at in  but  raieljt 

another  Liberty.     I  have  obferv'd  them  ^^  ^*" 
of  all  Capacities  to  5  or  6  Feet  in  Dia- 
meter. 

The  Spar,  or  Clay,  of  thefe  Fiflures  TWe 
ever  interfei^is,    and  runs   in  full  Body?'^''^^ 
through  the  Ore,  Spar,  or  other  Matter  £nce  the 
of  the  Main  Loads.     Confequently^  thefe  Main- 
Crofs-Fiffurcs,   and  the  Crofs-Loads  in^'^^*^' 
them,  were  formed  after  the  Main-Fif- 
fures,  and  Main-Loads.     Sometimes  the  The  Stone 
Main- Load  lying  on  one  Side  the  Crofs- ^1^^"^*^^ 
Load  is  funk  :   and  at  this  Day  is  found  the  Crofs- 
*  lower'd  6  or  7  Fathoms  in  Depth.    This  Loads  frc- 
18  very  evident  in  thofe  Places,  where  the  }l^^ 
Main-Load  happens  to  incline,  or  lie  in  a  funk. 
flielving  Pofture.    For  there  cannot  well  Thcfe 

T2  \^QrobF£^ 
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furesfccrabe  any  Hefitancy  or  Doubt,  but  thefc 
^rjlndr.  Crpfs-Fifliires  arc  of  that  Sort,  that  are 
cuUr  Fif-  treated  of  by  the  Name  of  perpendicular 
^i^l^f^' Ftffures  in  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
the  Earth :  and  were  formed  by  the  Difrup- 
•  N,  H.  E.  tion  that  preceded  the  Going  off  of  the 
Water  at  the  Deluge.  We  fee  this  vaft 
thick  Stratum,  or  Mafs  of  Stone,  is  diilo- 
cated  at  thcfe :  and  frequently  funk  on 
one  Side  of  the  FifTure,  to  a  confiderabie 
Depth.  Tho' this  is  nothing,  inCompa- 
rifon  to  what  happened  in  other  Places. 
The  Spar,  and  other  Matter  coUedcd  in 
thefe,  muft  have  been  drain'd  forth  of  the* 
Strata,  atid  amaffed  here  (ince  the  De- 
luge. But  'tis  chiefly  the  linking  of  the 
Stratum  on  one  Side  the  Fiffure,  that  de* 
termines  to  think  thefe  Crofs-FifTures  made 
by  the  Difruption.  Tho'  fome  of  them 
being  large,  and  all  the  Matter  from  the 
original  Surface,  quite  down  to  the  pre- 
fent,  cleared,  and  borne  off,  by  the  Force 
of  the  Water  returning  to  the  Abyfs,  *tis 
hardly  accountable  how  thefe  Fiffurcs, 
being  expofed  and  open,  efcaped  be- 
ing filled  with  Earth;  Rubble,  and  the 
like. 

^ery.  Are  there  no  Shoads  from  thefe 
Crofs-Loads?  For,  if  there  be,  thefe, 
though    formed   after   the  Main- Loads,: 

'  were 
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were  yet  formed  before  the  Water  went 
ofF. 

Bat  'tis  certain,  that  the  Load  or  Mafs^heMain 
of  Ore  and  Spar  in  the  Main-Fiffures,  Loads 
was  coUefted  before  ever  the  Water  was  ^^P^^J^ 
drawn  off.     That  it  was  collected  be-Watcrof 
fore  that  in  the  Crofs-Fifliires,  is  evident  thcDeiugc 
from  the  Vein  of  Spar  of  thofe  Fiffures^^JJ^^^^ 
crofling,    and   being  continued*  through  fore  the 
the  Main-Load  intire,  and  without  any  ^^^^^^ 
Interruption.     That  the  Main-Load  was 
amafs*d  and  form'd    before  the   Water 
withdrew  is  plain,  the  Load  coming  up  in 
fiill  Body  To- day  :    and  from  the  Shoad, 
which  coniifts  as  well  of  Pieces  of  Ore 
and  Spar,    manifeftly.  of  the  fame  Kind 
with  that  which  compofes  the  Load,  as 
of  Fragments  of  Stone  of  the  fame  Kind 
with  that  which  compofes  the  Sides,  or 
adjacent  Strata. 

'Tis  therefore  certain,  that  thefe  main  The  Main 
Veins,  and  the  Loads  in  them  were  cxi-  ^***..  . 
ftent  before  the  Departure  of  the  Water,  by  Nf«mi 
The  only  Qucftiori  that  can    arife,    is,  of  Water. 
When  they  were,  formed  ?   Whether  at 
the  Creation :    In  the  Interval  betwixt 
that  and   the  Deluge  ?    Or,   during  the 
Time  of  the  Deluge  ?  That  the  Load  was' 
reported  there,  and  fprm'd,  by  Means  of 
Water,  b  certain,  from  the  Condition  and 

T3  Con. 
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ConftitQtioa  of  it.  Part  of  the  Ore  is 
ihot  into  Angular  Figures,  known  by  the 
Name  of  Tin-Grains.  Spar  is  very  com-^ 
monly  found  fhot  in  like  Manner*  Mun*- 
diok  is  alfo  found  varioufly  figured  ^  and 
the  Sprig  Cryftal  is  not  uncommon. 

In  the  midft  of  the  very  Mafs  of  Ore 
Hollows  are  common  :  and  frequently 
lined  and  befet  with  cryftalliz'd  Spar,  The 
Pieces  of  Ore  in  the  Shoads  are  frequently 
fram'd  (hot :  and  the  Spar  cryftalliz'd, 
On  the  Sides  of  the  Main^FifTures  there 
is  Spar  incrufted,  with  Pktes  han^g 
downward  :  and  in  fuch  Manner  as  it  is 
ordinarily  wrought  by  Water,  in  the 
common  perpendicular  FifTures.  'Tis  true, 
this  may  have  been  form'd  iince,  and 
even  to  this  Day,  by  Water  that  comes 
in  frpely,  find  in  great  Plenty.  There 
might  have  been  fotne  Additions  fince  i 
but  the  main  of  the  Load  was  there  be- 
fore the  Departure  of  the  Water  at  tho 
Deluge.  That  the  Lo^^d  was  compile4 
by  Water  is  certain  :  and  that  this  was 
not  done  before  the  Water  of  the  Deluge 
came  forth  is  as  certain. 
The  ftone,  Tho'  the  Loads  lie  in  Stone  that  was  ori- 
in  which  ginaljy  at  great  Depth :  and  copfequently, 
Sdli  ^  Strata  muft  be,  in  Courfe,  very  thick  j 
ictoStrata.  fo  that  the  hori2ontaI  Partitions  would  oc-* 
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car  rartly,  and  be  feldom  met  widb,  ia 
Cootpariibn  of  what  diey  ace,  where  the 
Strata  are  thinner ;  yet  thefe  horizosttal 
Partitbns  are  met  with  btte  in  G^rnwaU^ 
as  well  as  in  other  Coontries :  and  the 
Stone,  in  which  theile  Main-Loads  lie« 
both  here,  and  dCbwhere,  is  divided  into 
Strata. 

Thcfc  are  apparently  Ac  Sedybient  of  a  J^^ 
Fluid,  and  the  Work  of  Water.     Nor  is  fubfided 
thetie  any  other  Tmie  a^Iigpable,  ki  which  ^^^  ^^* 
fijch  Sediments  oould  have  been  compil'd,  were  com- 
bat at  the  Deluge.  piled  at 

But  what  fixes  the  Tiling,   and  puts  |^*  ^" 
it  out  of  all  Doubt,   is,  that  there  areofdieSea 
found  Shells,  and  other   marine  Bodies;,  fl^eiis 
in  thefe  very   Strata.     Tis  true,   thofc[°^J^^'^ 
Bodies  fubfided  very  uacertaioly ;  accord*  strata, 
iog  as  there  happened  to  be  more  or  fe  w*- 
er  of  them  ibftained  in  the  Water  $  and 
as  their  (pectfick  Gravky  chanced  to  be 
greater  or  lefe.  In  inch  Trads  of  the  Wa-« 
Iter  whece  no  £hcils  were  fuftained^  ncttie 
are  to  be  eKpeSed  in  die  Strata  mider<-    • 
neath.    Where  there  were  only  lighter 
Shells,  the  Strata  that  lie  deeper,  and  con* 
'6A  of  Matter  oaore  ponderous,  can  con- 
tain none  of  dbem ;  anleis  it  happened^ 
fh^f  mineral  I^Iatter  of  sr^ater  /pffrifirk 
Gravity,  entering  the  Shells,  filled  them, 

T  4  or 
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or  concreted,  after  /  the  Manner  o£  No- 
duleSy    to  their  Out-fides :    and  by  that 
means   increafing  their  Weight,    threw 
them  down  to  greater  Depths.     'Tis  obr 
fervable,  that  this  Accident  did  not  con-- 
cur  here :  and  that  there  are  few,  if  any 
NoduleSy  found  in  the&  Strata  of  Corn- 
walL  I  remember  not  that  I  faw  fo  much 
as  one.     As  to  the  mineral  Matter,  that 
thus  concreted,  and  affixed  it  felf  to  Shells, 
and  other  marine  Bodies,  it  feems  to  have 
jbeen  of  a  peculiar  Difpofition  :  and  fomc 
Sorts  of  it  much  more  difpofed  to  conr 
Crete  than  others. 
p(  Vcgc-      We  have  an  egregious  Inftance  of  this 
found  in  ^^  ^^^  Leaves  of  Plants,  that  fo  generally 
Stone,      are. found  in  the  Slate  that  ufually  attends 
Coal.  There  can  be  no  Reafon  why  tbefc 
fhould  be  found  fo  generally  there,  and  fo 
rarely  elfewhere ;  but  the  terreftrial,  or 
mineral  Matter,  that  infinuated  into  them : 
and  was  partly  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  would 
contribute  to  their  Prefervation  *,    and 
partly  fo  ponderous  rf**,  as  to  precipitate 
them  to  the  great  Depths,  at  which  they 
are  this  Day  found, 
^h^if^h       ^^  ought  not  to  be  pafs'd  over  without 
arc  pc^  *  Notice,  that  of  the  Shells  which  were 

rifhed.  ^^ 

their  Im-  «  Bitumen. .       +  SoJphur,  Iron  j  in  the  Ca^s  Heads. 
prefuons.  '  .    . 
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oilginally  lodg'd  in  fuch  Strata,  as  were  9^  Spar  * 
porous,  lax,  and  could  not  fhelter  and^5^^ 
pre&rve  them,  few  are  found  lat  this  Day, 
-  Tis  true,  there  are,  in  fome  Strata,  where 
the  Shells  are  perifh'd,  and  gone,  Vefiigia^ 
and  Impreffions  of  them  yet  remaining : 
and  even  Cavities  of  the*  Form  and  Big- 
ness of  the  Shells.  Many  like  Cavities 
have  been  fince  fiird  with  Spar,  mineral 
and  metallick  Matter ;  which  ever  an-* 
fwer  the  Figure  and  Size  of  the  Shells. 

In  thofe  Sorts  of  Stone  that  are  tinged  shellt 
red,  and  of  other  Colours,  by  Ocreous^""'/ 
and  other  like  Matter,  that  hath  been  y^dstona: 
fuperinduced  and  infinuated  into  the  Pores  and  whj. 
and  Cavities  fince  the  Settlement  of  the 
Strata,  it  dyes  the  Shells  red,  and  gives  fo 
uniform  a  Tindure  to  the  whole  Mafs, 
that  'tis  hard  to  difcern  in  thefe,  whether 
there  are,  or  have  been  any  Shells,  or 
not.     This  poffibly  may  be  the  Reafon, 
why  Shells  are  fo  rarely  now  difcovered  in 
thefe  coloured  Strata,  in  what  Country  fo* 
ever  they  occur.     Upon  the  whole,  'tis 
evident   why  we  are  riot  to  cxped  to 
difcover     Shells     every     where :      and 
not   even   in   thofe  very  Strata,    where 
there   were  originally  very  great  Num- 

In 
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ThcOeOi  In  the  Strata  in  \duch  the  Tin-Lojtds 
^^^^jf^  lie  in  CormvaU^  thore  are  &W  Shells  ever 
theScmtt  md  witfa.  But  in  the  Strata,  in  which 
wherein  ^  metaUick  Loads  of  other  Countries  are 
1^3' lie,  founds  Shells  occur  more  finpentljr.  Nor 
in  Csm-  am  I  lure  font  gpeat  Numbers  might  he 

hv^Kthsr  ^i^^'^^  i^  Cormvsii,  were  the  Miners 
are  com-  moTC  curious :  and  indeed,    were  there 
mon  in    greater  Occafion  there  of  breaking  into, 
'^w^ch '^^  examining  the  Strata*    In  finking  for 
the  Lead  Stoue  and  for  Coal,  many  Strata  axe  broke 
y*^  "*  into,    and  raifed  :   and  by  that  Means, 
^2iie'^  ^'  greater  Opportunity  given  of  examining 
what  they  contain.     That  likewise  is  the 
Cafe  of  chofe  Mines  where  the  Metals 
lie  deep.    But  tn  Cornwall^   the  Loads 
come  up  to  the  Day :    fo  that  there  is 
rarely  any  Occaiion  of  difturbing  or  break- 
ing the  Strata  in  vvrhich  they  are.    In  jir^ 
iendale^  and  other  Parts  in  the  Nordi, 
the  lower  Strata,    in  which  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Vein  lies,  have  £re<|aemly  no 
Shells  at  aU  in  them.     Whereas,  the  up- 
per Strata,  which  the  fame  Vein  inberfeds, 
faffing  upwards^   have  irequendy  great 
Numbers  of  SheHs  in  them.  Nor  is  diere 
any  Doubt,  but  the  upper  Strata  of  Com- 
waU  would  have  ihewn  them  as  nume- 
rous, had  not  thofe  Strata  been  all  waifa'd 
away. 

As 
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As  there  are  Phsnoraena,  ibewing  tbeP!»Bo- 
Effcdls  of  the  Deluge  on  the  deeper  and^^^^ 
larger  Strata,  io  there  are  others^  tlut  fhew  tbe^it 
the  EScGts  of  the  Agent  that  made  the  ^^  ^^ 
Diiruption  at  the  End  of  the  Deluge  :  t£"^ 
and  evince,  that  the  Force  that  efieded  the  pa- 
that  Difruption   proceeded  from  under- ™PJ^^ 
neath ;  Of  nxany  Inftances  that  might  beat^tb^E^ 
alledg'd  of  this,  I  (hall  only  give  one  ino^theDe- 
Caldy-liknd.    This  Iflaad  is  upon  the\Xnce 
Coaft   of   Pembroke/hire ;    about  half  a  in  CaLfy 
League  from  the  main  Land.   It  is  above^^'^"^ 
tviro  Miles  in  Length ;  and  above  one  . 
over.     The  liland  is  high  Land  alaK)fl: 
quite  round.  The  Cliffs,  an  icveral  Places^ 
are  about  50  Fathom  above  Low- Water. 
Being  ileep,  bare,  and  naked,  the  Strata 
appear  very  plain  and  diicernable  in  ieveral 
Places,  on  each  Side  the  liland.   Nay,  at 
the  North*£aft  End  of  it  there  is  no 
Turf,   upon  the   Surface  ^    fo  that  the 
Strata  are  naked (^ and  uncovered:  and 
confequfntly  vHible,  and  eafy  to  be  ob* 
ierved. 

Thofe   Strata   fiand  ere£t,   or  Edge*  The  Stra< 
ways  every-whcrc.    I  traced  fcvoral  quke  ^^^. . 
crols  tbelfland.    They  were  parallel  tOanTf/t 
each  other  :    and  the  fame  Stratum  of  e<ige- 
equal  Thicknefe  in  all  Parts,     I  cartfuHy.J^y^j'JJ^^ 
pbferved  the  Order  and  Succeflion  of  them  them. 

in 
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ThcOrdcrin  thc  ClIfFs,  both  on  the  South,  and 
From^'.  ^^  ^^^  North-fide  :  and  found  them  cx- 
E.  obfcnr-  aftly  ranged  in  thc  fame  Order  on  both. 
ingtoS.    In  thofe  Strata,  that  I   fonnd  particular 
2c  ^u- Shells,  Entrochi,   and  Coralloid   Bodies, 
ally  thick- on  One  Side  of  the  Ifland,   I   as  con- 
^  *^      ftantly  found  them,  in  the  fame  Strata, 
^^  ^'    on  the  oppofite  Cliffs  ot   the  other  fide. 
At  the  North-Eaft  End  the  Strata  were 
very  thin ;  lefs  than  a  Foot  in  Thicknefe. 
Moving  towards  the  S.  W.  I  obferved 
them  thicker  ftill  and  thicker;  till,  at 
laft,  I  came  to  a  vaft  Mafs,   or  Stratum, 
of  red  Stone,  which  extended,  in  Thick- 
nefs,  for  a  Mile,  or  more,  quite  to  the 
End  of  the  Ifland.    I  was  forry  that  I  did 
not  more  careftilly  obferve  whether  there 
were  any  Shells  to  be  found  in  this  Stra- 
tum.    For  this  was,  doubtlefs,  the  Bot- 
tom, or  lo weft  of  thcfe  Strata,  atthefirft 
Settlement,   arid   before  the  Strata  were 
thus  elevated,    reveried,'  and  fet  Edge- 
ways. Confequently,  in  it*s  original  hori- 
zontal Situation,  this  Stratum  lay,  in  a 
Perpendicular,  2  Miles  deep;  the  Ifland 
bdng  of  that  Length.     Nay,   it  might 
have  been  deeper ;  for  Part  of  what  was 
originally  at  Top,  may  be  caft,  or  worn 
off.  This  Stratum,  doubtlefs,  anfwers  here 

to 
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to  the  main  Stratum,  in  which  the  Tin^ 
Loads  lie  in  Cornwall. 

In  Cumberland  the  Veins  generally  put  The  main 
up  To-day,  as  they  do  in  Cornwall.   The  v«ns  in 
Reafon  is,  they  lie  there  as  near  the  Sea/^,^7y. 
as  in  Cornwall:  and   coniequently,  the ing near 
Water  retiring  towards   the  Sea,  at  the  ^^^^  ^^^*^ 
End  of  the  Deluge,  would  be  as  precipi-.  Day,  m° 
tate,  bear  ofF  as  much  Earth,  and  clear  well  as  in 
it  away  to  as  great  Depth,  as  in  Cornwall.  ^^'^^^^^ 
In  jirkendaUj   which  lies  much  further 
from  Sea,  the  Earth,  Stone,  &c.  was  not 
borne  off  to  near  fo  great  a  Depth.     So 
that   there  we  mine  to  a  confiderable 
Depth,  before  we  come  to  the  Tops  of 
the  main  Veins,  which  lie  open  To-day 
in  Cumberland  and  ComwalL 

The  Miners  antiently  were  wont  to  Imi-  Of  the 
tate  this  Way  of  clearing  off  the  Earth  by  ^"^"  = 
Water.     They  collefted  great  Quantities  Way  of 
of  Rain- Water  :  and,  breakbg  the  Dams,  difcover- 
let  fall  that  Water  at  once,  to  bear  oflF  the >'^^.the^^ 
Earth,  Stone,  &c.  and  uncover  the  Veins,  ore  by 
The  Miners  call  thefe  Hujhes.     Of  thefe  J^«ans  of 
there  is  a  larger  Account  in  the  Obferva-  ^*^^''' 
tions  about  the  Ores  of  Metals.     About 
the  Year    1702,  being  upon  Molds y   a 
Mountain    in  A^kmdale^    I  obferv'd  a 
Cloud,   blacker  and  deeper  than  I  ever 
few  before,    over  Grinton-Lihcrty .    It 

broke. 
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Wthc     broke,  lore  up  the  plain  Ground,  to  5  of 

tx^hy  6  ^^^^  ^^P  ^^  fevcral  Places :  and  chui-* 
a  gieai     fietl'd  the  Brows  and  Sides  of  Hills  to  a 
Shower  at  y^ftly  greater  Depth  j  bearing  away  Stones 
in nri'  of  many  Ton  Weighty  and  carrying {cmc, 
jbirf.      very  large,  feverai  hundred  Yards,  nnta 
the  Plains :  bearing  down  feverai  little 
Houfes,  and  making  great  Havock.  There 
was  little  Wind  attended  this  Shower.  In- 
deed,   we  feldom  obferre  much  Wind 
with  a  Aidden  great  Fall  of  Rain. 
The  Stra-     The  Water  of  the  Deluge,  in  its  Re«* 

Sdc  of  r  *"^"  ^^  ^^  Abyj6,  would  be  apt  to  wear 
Valley,  moft,  where  the  Strata  were  (o  confti^ 
fometimes  tated  as  to  make  leaft  Refiftaixce*  Which 

Wbofe  ^^^^  ^  ff cquendy  the  Cafe  tn  fucb 
on  the  Places  where  Strata,  compii'd  of  difie^ 
othttSide.  rent  Matter  happened  to  meet.  And  this 
lets  us  into  the  Reafon  why  we  fometimes 
find  Strata  of  Stone,  on  one  Side  of  a  VaU 
ley,  of  different  Conftitution  from  thofe 
of  the  Stone  on  the  other  Side  of  it. 

When  the  Strata  began  to  fhrink  or 
conirad,  and  confequently,  to  crack,  the 
Fifibres  would  be  apt  to  be  form'd  where 
The  Stra-  Strata  of  different  Conftitution  met«  This 
ta,  on  one  accounts  for  wfaat  we  fometimes  ofoienre, 
Vcfn!"^*  the  Strata,  on  one  Side  of  a  Vein,  being 
fometimes  different  from  thoie  of  the  other,  at  the 
different   (ame  LeveL    This  Accident  indeed  is  not 

common : 
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common  :  and  happens  likewife  as  well  firo»thafii 
from  a  Diflocation  of  the  Strata  I  thofeoo^^y^ 
one  Side  of  the  Vein  being  ratfed,  and 
thoie  on  the  other  Side  depreis'd ;   of 
which  there  are  Inftanccs,  both  in  metal- 
lick  Veins,  in  Gills,  and  in  the  Cliffs  of 
the  Sea :  If  it  fo  fell  oot,  that  the  Strau 
on  one  Side  the  Vein^  had  in  them  Parti« 
des  of  Metal  and  Minerals,  of  different 
Kinds  from  thofe  of  the  Strata  on  the 
other  Side,  the  Metal  of  the  Vein  would, 
in  Coiirfe,  be  dijQFerent  too.    And  in  this 
Manner,  at  this  Day^  we  fometimes  find  ' 
it:  A  Rib,  or  Plate,  on  one  Side,  of  one  ^J^^^ 
Kind  of  Metal,  as  Copper  :  and  on  the  Ore  in  the 
other  Side,    of  another  Kind,  as  Lead.  ^ 
Nay,  where  there  is  only  one  Metal  in 
the  Vein,  the  Rib  to  one  Side  is  of  one 
Sort  of  Ore :  and  that  to  the  other  Side 
of  another  Sort.    Thus  I  have  obferv'd, 
on  one  Side  a  Rib  of  Steel-grain'd,  Lead- 
Ore  :  and  a  Rib  of  Potters*  Ore.  on  the 
other  Side.     And  the  j(ame  Sort  of  Ore  is 
only,  found  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  fame 
Vein* 

Where  the  Strata  of  different  Kind^ore,  ia 
met,  and  parted,  as  above:  and  thofe  ontheiame 
one  Side  of  the  Partition  happened  to  be^^'g'.^^ 
of  a  fblid  and  firm,  but  thofe  on  the  other,  in  finn, ' 
of  a  loofec  and  ibfter  Stone^  the  Matter  ^^  ^^ 

in 
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otherSide,  in  the  Vein  varies  ufualiy  in  like  Manner; 

Matter.  ^^^  '^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  being  harder^  e.gr. 
Lead- Ore  in  Spar :  that  to  the  fofter^ 
other  Side,  L^-Ore  in  Lumps^  in  a 
foiti(b,  or  clayey  Matter. 
?^  *d*h  Where  there  happens  to  be  a  Ridge  of 
andDepth  Mountains  pafling  between  two  oppofite 
of  the  Seas,  there  are  ever  great  Gills.  Thcfe 
GUls^^  arc  always  in  Rocks :  And  indeed^  all 
Mountains  of  coniiderable  Height  have 
Hock,  within  at  leaft,  and  are  frequently 
bare  and  naked.  The  Gills  are  ufualiy 
deepefl  where  the  Mountains  are  higheft. 
Thofe  of  the  North  are  far  deeper  than 
thofe  of  Cornwall.  But  there  are  other 
Accidents  that  concur,  viz.  the  Hardnefs, 
or  Softnefs  of  the  Stone,  in  which  the 
Gill  is :  and  the  greater  or  leiTer  Declivity 
of  the  Mountain,  on  each  Side,  fer ving 
to  coUcft  the  Water  that  formed  it.  The 
Beginnings,  of  the  Gills,  are  generally 
fmall :  and  near  the  Ridge  of  the  Moun* 
tains.  They  increafe,  and  grow  larger  in 
Width  and  Depth,  as  they  fall  oflF  from 
the  Mountains.  The  Increafe  is,  in  fome 
Places,  gradual  and  regular :  in  others  fud- 
den  and  abrupt.  There  are  many  of  them 
that  have  very  frequent  and  deep  Falls. 
I  have  obferv'd  of  thefe  Falls  to  about  200 
'  Foot  deep.     As  to  the  Bignefs,  .or  Capar 

city 
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dty  of  the  Gills,   they  arc,  from   i,  to 
100  Fathom  in  Depth  :  and  from  i,  to 
i,  or  200  in  Breadths     In   fome   Places, 
the  Sides  of  the  Gills  are  floping :  in  o- 
thersvery  ftcep*     The  Gills,  falling  ofFj.J^^j5^^; 
from  the  Mountains,  meet,  and  fall  into  of  the' 
one  another^  at  the  Diflance  of  perhaps,  GiUs.  of 
a  Quarter  of  a  Mile,  lefs,  or  more,  to  2  vdifet^^' 
or  3  Miles,  from  their  Rife*     So  meet-  and  Plains 
ing  and  uniting,  they  form  together,  what  a^uai^y  be- 
is  caird  in  the  North,  a  Dale^  of  lefTer,  Gilb  and 
dt  greater  Extent^  as  fewer  or  more  Gills  the  Sea. 
happen    to  meet.     On   each   Side  thefe 
Dales,  other  Gills  ordinarily  fall  into  them 
from  the  Ridges  of  Mountains,  that  lie 
betwixt  thefe  and  the  other  neighbouring 
parallel  Dales.     Proceeding  towards  the 
Sea,   two  or  more  Dales,  meeting,  and 
ialling  in  with  each  other,  make  a  flill 
larger  Opening,  which  is  called  there  a 
Valley  :  And,  proceeding  on  ftill  towards 
the  Sea,  theJe  Vallies  meeting,  conftitute 
a  plain  and  Champaigne  Country.    Moft,  Of  the^ 
if  not  all  the  Gills  receive  Water,  fome  ^^tcr  \ 
from    the    Peat- Mar fties    above*  in    the^j^j^^'^ 
Mountains  :    others    from   Springs,    and  Rivers 
Water  iffuing  out  of  the   Edges  of  thef°™«^^y 
Strata,  on  each  Side  of  them.     The  Wa- 
ter, thus  colleded,  falls  down  the  Gills:' 
that  of  one  Gill  meets  with  that  of  others 
'  Vol.  XII.  U  in 
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in  the  Dated,  ^Us  in  with  them,  and 
forms  a  Rivalet :  and  the  Rivulets,  meet- 
ing in  the  Vallied,  form  Rivers.  There 
fall  Springs,  ibmetimes  very  large,  out  of 
the  Sides  of  the  Dales,  and  Vallies,  from 
the  Ends  of  the  broken  Strata  of  the 
Rocks,  on  each  -Sidej  into  the  Rivulets 
and  Rivers. 
CoiSitu.  Where  the  Ground  is  foft,  and  not 
tiori  of  tbfi  rocky,   there  is  generally  a  Dedivfty  to- 

andThc  ^^^^^  *^  ^*  ^^y*  ^^  Shores,  and  the 
j,ea.  Bottom  of  the  Sea  decline  gradoaKy  in 
like  Manner  j  and  become  deeper  and 
deeper,  receding  from  Land.  Inibmueb 
that  Sailors  judge  of  their  Approadi  to 
Land,  when  foundings  they  find  the  Sea 
kfs  and  lefs  deep. 

There  are  indeed  in  many  Places  in  the 
Sea  fudden  fireaks  to  an  unfathomable 
Depth  :  and  Rocks  (landing  up  ttt  Land. 
Thefe  are,  fome  of  them,  fuch  Bodies 
^  of  Stone,  as  withftood  the  Impetuofity  of 
the  Water  returning  to  the  Abyfe:  or 
clfe  Fragments  broke  off,  and  hurried 
by  it  into  thofe  Places.  Some  of  thefe 
Fragments  have  Veins  of  Metal,  and 
Minerals,  in  them  ;  which  mud  have 
been  form'd  before  they  were  torne  off, 
and  caft  there« 

In 
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inW^morlandi  znA  Qpnieriand^  thert  Of  ^he 
fcre  feTcral  Lakes^  very  deep  :  and  fomc,  t^North. 
hid  to  be  uoi^tfaomable.  Thefe  were 
faoHowed^  enoctied  of  the  terreftrial  Mat« 
ter  thsit  was  tnere^  and  left  thtis  unfilled^ 
itt  the  Hurry  of  the  Water  going  off,  for 
Wanr  of  Rubbte^  and  Materials  fufficienc 
to  fill  tbem^  The  Land  here,  being 
ftrugfat,  and  narrow,  and  fo,  affording 
a  len  Supply  of  Matter  for  that  Parpofe. 
The  Q^ncity  of  dry  Land  would  be 
every-wherc  dcteimm'd  by  the  Site, 
Namber^  and  Capacity  of  the  Breaches  m 
the  Ses,  ddwn  to  Ihe  Abyfs.  The  Con^ 
ftfRition  of  the  Surface  of  the  dry  Land 
dependedl  Ifke:wife  raoch  upon  thofe 
Breaches. 

Tbr  C!dnftitmion    of  the  Dales  and  orth^ 
Valies :    and  the  Matfier  there,  is  iiicfa,  J^^J^J' 
a»  tR>  point  forth  iiich  a  Hurry,  and  Ao-  Things 
tion  of  the  Wawr.     There    may   hat^c  »n  thcVal- 
bcen  Mouoteins^  at  the  firft,   that,  by  pf'?  ^"L 
ther  Force  of  the  Water,    were  cleared  the  Lay. 
qoife  away.     From  the  prefeot  Mourt-  ^  ^^ 
fains,,  down,  towurds  the  Sea,'  Things  lie  sa^^d,*  * 
in  filch  State'  as  they  would  be  put  into  day'  e^r. 

byfuch:  a  Hurry.    Thus,  in   -^^^^Z^^^'^^*  q/^^  of 
we  fiivd  Clay  Mar  the  Sea :  Earth  higher  fmoothed 
tiffin  the  Country  :  Higher  ftill,  Jhk)oth*d^^onci. 
Fragments :   Aiid>    at  the  Foot  of  the 

U  2  Moun- 
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Mountains,  ragged,  abrapt  Fragmented 
In  digging  into  this  Ground  we,  find 
Things  lying  in  fuch  Manner  as  they 
would  be  caft  by  fuch  a  Motion  of  Wa- 
ter. Now  and  then  a  Train  of  Sand, 
or  Loam,  or  Clay,  caft  in  Layers,  but 
unequal  in  Thicknefs,  and  uncertain  in 
Extent.  In  the  Midft  of  thefe  Layers  are 
frequently  found  Fragments  of  Stone, 
fometimes  of  vafl  Bulk,  to  many  Hun- 
dreds of  Tuns.  This  1  have  obferved  in 
Wiltjhirey  and  other  Places,  where  there 
is  no  other  Stone.  As  of  Clay,  and  Sand, 
fo,  in  other  Places,  I  have  obferved  vaft 
Layers  of  fmooth'd  Stones,  almoft 
as  round  as  Bowls.  Thefe  Notices  I 
have  obtained,  partly  by  digging,  partly 
by  Obfervation,  ot  the  Sides  of  deep 
Ways,  and  the  Banks  of  Rivers  falling 
through  the  Dales  and  Vallies.  The  Swak 
and  Teefe^  rifing  out  of  high  Mountains, 
and  the  Gills,  and  Dales,  being  nume- 
rous, and  colledting  a  great  Quantity  of 
Water  fuddenly,  are  both  rapid  Rivers, 
and  upon  Floods,  they  tear  away  vaft 
Tra£ts  of  Land,  and  fo  lay  the  Entrails 
of  it  open.  'Tis  plain,  that*  the  Place^ 
where  all  this  is  now  cumulated,  was  be- 
fore hollowed  by  Water :  And  this  Earthy 
Clay,  Sand,  Stones,  hurried  into  it  after- 
ward?. 
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wards,  fucceffively,  by  Water.  Had  there 
not  been  Materials  to  fill  it  again,  there 
had  been  L^es,  as  in  Cumberland. 

In  this  Earth,  thus  diflurb'd,  brought    of 
from  elfewhere,  and  lodged  in  Vallies,  and  Springs  \ 
Plains,  there  are  not  Springs,  regularly,  cukHy^n 
as  in  the  original  Strata.     Indeed,  there  is  Vailies, 
very  rarely  any  Water  found,    without  ^^^^^|^^ 

finking  quite  through  all   this  additienal  has  been 
Earth,  to  the  regular  Strata  underneath :  <iift«»^t)cd. 

or  at  leaft  to  the  Level  of  the  Sea,  Lakes, 
or  Rivers  ;  by  which  the  Earth  muft  be 
iaturated  with  Water,  more  or  lefs,  as  it 
happens  to  be  laxer  or  clofer. 

I  have  given  an  Account  above  of  the  ^^*^* 
Gills  form'd  in  flat  or  horizontal  Strata,  sl^^^  /„  , 
Thefe  are  by  much  the  moft  common.   I  which  the 
do  not  mean,  that  the  Strata  lie  any- where  ^*^  *"• 
abfohitely  horizontally  :  but  with  fome  In-  Variation 
plination,  tho'  that  be  not  compionlyvcry  ^f  tHcSit« 
great.  In  fbme  few  Gills  in  the  North,  I  \J^^  Yyt- 
have  obferv'd  the  Strata  on  the  Sides,  and  fore  the 
at  the  Bottom,  with  a  Declination  of  a  S?hYw^ 
Fathom  in  five  or  fix ;  fooietimes  with,  tcr :  \\X 
fometimes  againft  the  Courfe  of  the  Wa-  none 
tcr  of  the  Gill.  Thefe  Gills,  having  been  Jj^^'^]'^' 
form'd  at  the  Deluge,  being  in  all  Coun-  tains 
tries,  and  lying  now  in  a  Manner  regular,  formed. 
ihew,  that  there  have  been  no  Variation 
of  the  Site  of  the  Strata,  nor  Alteration 

U3  of 
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of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  Mountaint 

and  Vallies  nude,  fince  thoie  Gills  were 

form'd.     From  thefis  Gills  alio  we  learn^ 

that  fome  Strata  were  depre(s'd,  and  their 

Site  altered  before'  the  Water  went  off. 

In  the  North,  in  Arkendalt^  and  many 

other  Places,  in  Cornwall^  and  in  Jievon^ 

Jhire^  upon  'Dartmoor  i  and  indeed  moft 

of  the  high  Hills  that  I  have  been  upon, 

where  the  Stone  is  firm,  and  not  apt  to 

fhatter,  there  lie,  befides  thofe  on  the 

•  Sides,  upon  |he  Ridges,  and  Tc^  iepa- 

StoJaT    rate  Maffcs  of  Stone,  that  appear  to  be 

upon  the  rounded  and  fmooth'd,  fbme  more^  ibme 

"^^^v^h  ^^*  ^^  ^^  Manner  as  Stones  have  beea 

^[^/l   wont,  that  h^ve  been  moved,  fbuffled. 

Proof  dmt  and  tumbled  about  by  the  .Water.    They 

once  ^"^  ^^  ufually  ieparate,  apd  ftraggling  :  and 

Ground    are  of  various  Sizes,  firom  the  Bigne6  of 

}iij^.    a  Mejon  to  an  Hnndred  Weight.    Nay^ 

I  have  obferyed  ibme  of  ievcral  Tuns, 

Such  Stones  being  frequently  found  upon, 

or  near  the  Tops  of  Hills,  that  are  now 

higher  than  any  in  the  Netghboorh6od| 

afrord  us  a  Proof,  that  there  was  once 

Ground  adjoining,   as  high,    or  higher, 

than  thefe   HiUs^    from   whence  thofc 

Maflcs   were   borne  and   roU*d«     That 

pround  being  fince  removed,  and  borne 

away,  gives  us  an  Intimation^   that  the 

Current 
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Current  fet  different  Ways  at  difi^rcnt 
Times,  Confeqoentiy,  there  might  be 
different  Shoads  call  from  the  fame  Vein 
or  Load  :  and  a  Shoad  on  one  Side  of  a 
Hill,  may  proceed  fit>m  a  Load  on  the 
other.  This  feems  to  prove,  that  the 
Abyfs  was  not  broke  up,  or  the  FiiTures 
made  in  the  Shell  of  Earth  about  it,  all 
at  once  :  but  fucceflively,  and  at  different 
Times,  one  after  another.  'Twas  not 
needful  that  the  Time  fhould  be  great :  a 
few  Minutes  would  do.  Thus  upon  the 
Ridges  h^twixt  Tarijhire  and  Wejimorland^ 
that  run  near  North  and  South,  if  it  be 
fuppos*d  that  the  Breach  was  Aril  made 
in  the  Eaft  Sea,  the  Current  and  Drift  of 
the  Stream  would  be  firft  to  Eaft :  and 
fo  might  bring  Fragments  of  Scone  from 
Land,  that  lay  to  the  Weft.  Which  Land 
might  be  borne  iheer  off,  by  a  Scream 
running  afterwards  Weftward,  derived 
that  Way  by  a  Breach  made  in  the 
Weflem  Sea )  by  which  Means  a  Ridge 
would  be  formed,  which  otherwife  would 
hart  been  only  a  Tra£t  of  plain  Land 
Weftward,  with  a  Breaft  or  Dedeniion 
to  the  Eaft.  As  it  is,  ^re  are  not  only 
fuch  Stones  lying  at  the  Top  of  the 
Ridge  :  but  caft  off,  '^  Manner  of  Shoads, 
on  each  Side,   both  to  Eaft  and  Weil. 
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There  are  like  wife  Gills  on  each  Side, 
Dales,  and  Vallies :  as  alfo  Springs,  uni-r 
ting  and  foraiing  Rivers,  falling  from 
each  Side  of  thefe  Ridges,  and  difcharg^r 
ing  themfelves  into  the  Eaftern  and 
By  the  Weftern  Sea.  By  the  Rocks  and  Strata 
Aaion  of  ijgjjjg  |jj^3  torne,   Scams  of  Coal,    and 

Watcr!"^  Veins  of  Metal  are  difcovered  in  the  Sides 
Metals,  of  Mountains,  and  Gills  in  the  naked 
rlr'f^'  Edges,  or  Ends  of  the  Strata.  Had  it  not 

Cole,  C5  f .  -^'-  i/-T>         1  rt/-t/- 

' unco verM  been  for  tneie  Breaches,   molt  of  tnoie 

Veins,  ^nd  Seams,,  mufl  have  lain  in  per* 

petual  Darknefs,  concealed   from  human 

View,  and  probably  wich-held  from  all 

Ufe.    Thefe  Breaches  likewife  gave  Rife 

to  fome  Springs  and  Rivers :   and  make  a 

Declivity  on  the  Surface  for  all  to  move 

upon. 

mK)?     ^^  ^^^^^  Countries  where  the  Fiffurcs 

Spar  uponof  the  Strata  hold  Spar  chiefly  :  and  the 

the  Tops  Spar  is  firm,  campadt,  and  not  (battery, 

Th^fc  a    "^  common  to  find  Maffes  of  it,  not  only 

Proof  thaton  the  Sides  of  Mountains,  but  upon  the 

T^^^  f  ^^*^  "^^P^  ^^  them.  I  have  obfenred  fucb 
Laadh^c  Maffes  upon  the  Tops  of  Hills  in  ^aks^ 
been  and  elfewhere,  to  an  Hundred  Weight, 
b'Thc^^  and  upwards.  As  this  Spar  was  certainly 
Water.  coUeded  and  form'd  in  Veins  or  Fiffures, 
The  On-  fo  'tis  hence  evident  that  the  Trad  of 
iLl'^'l-a^d  a^d  Stpne,  in  which  thpfc  Fiflurcs 
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were,  has  been  cleared  off,  and  borne 
away  iince  thofe  Veins  were  formed.  la 
this  Spar  ibmetimes  I  have  obfervcd 
Sparks  and  MaiTes  of  Lead.  In  fucli 
Veins  where  there  was  Metal  mix*d  with 
the  Spar  in  Quantity,  or  where  the  Ma(s 
was  chiefly  Ore,  there  fuch  is  found  upon 
the  Tops  and  Sides  of  the  Mountains  ; 
which  is  the  Cafe  of  the  Shoads  of  Corn-- 
walL  and  other  Countries. 

I  have  commonly  obfcrv'd,  in  Coon-  Maffcs  of 
tries  where  there  are  Stone,  and  Sp^^s^^*^ 
Fragments,  and  MaiTes,   of  each,    lying  foa&d  on 
in  Vallics,  and  in  Plains,  to  a  great  Di-  ^^  ^^ 
il^ce ;  even  to  feveral  Miles  from  the  ^^^^  ^ 
Mountains ;  whither  they  could  not  have  Mouiw 
tumbled,  or  being  carried  by  their  own  ^*^ 
Weight,  but  mufl:  have  been  borne  by 
ibme  external  Agent,  fuch  as  Water.  Be- 
iides  thofe  found  on  the  Surface,  we  dif- 
cover  others  underneath,  in  diggbg,  lodg'd 
^mongft  Rubble,  Sand,  f^artb,  and  die 
like. 

In   thofe  Countries,   where  the  folid9^fc"^^- 
Strata  confift  of  Stone,  or  other  Matter,  t^J^siT* 
of  different  Kinds,  lying  one  upon  other,  and  Dif^ 

the  Strata  are  ufually  hprizoptal^  o*"  ^^  W^^l^  §jf  su^ 
inclining;  whether  the  Country  be  flat^  ^ 
or  mountainous.     Where  there  are  Strata 
of  Coal  inter|)os'd  t^etwixt  thofe  of  Stone, 
'  in 
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in  Purfoit  of  this  the  G>Dntry  is  fometimes 
travers'd  for  two  Miles  an  End,  and  up- 
wards, in  all  Dire£bion$  ;   which  cookl 
not  be,  by  Reafcm  of  the  Water  that  c- 
ver  rifes  when  they  defcend  to  any  confi- 
derable  Depth,  was  the  Inclination  of  the 
Strata  much.  Of  others  that  indine  more, 
the  moft  that  I  have  obferv*d  is  rarely 
above  one  Foot  in  ten,     I  obferv^  great 
Of  Shte.  Xrads  of  the  blue  flatey  Stone,  in  Wales^ 
and  Cumberland.  It  ftwde  Edge-ways,  a 
little  inclining.  I  have  feen  of  it  lying  ho-* 
rizontally :  but  very  rarely.    All  of  it  is 
parted  by  tranfverfe  Piflures,  interiedting 
the  Slate  varioufly,  but   nearly  at  right 
Angles^  with  (he  Grun  or  Pace  of  the 
Slate. 
Of  theRc-     That  the  Water  upon  the  Surface  of 
torn  of    the  Earth  was  in  vaft  Quantity,  and  Ae 
to^thc^  Sphere  it  conftituted  of  very  many  Miles 
byis  at  the  in  Thickneis,  is  evident  from  the  great 
^dofthelfavock  IS  made,  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
^^f Xi.  Earth,  at  it's  going  off;    From  that  Ha- 
leration    vock  liktwife  'tis  evident  the  Porce  and 
^^.      Motion  was  very  rapid.  That  Force  would 
the  s2^-^"  he  likewife  increafed  by  the  great  Weight 
ifaccof  the  of  fo  vaft  a  Volumc  of  Water.    'Tis  not 

im!?of  the  ^*^y  ^  determine  cither  the  Quantity  of 
Peat-       it»  or  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Apertures  of 

Marfl^  the  Aby^  through  which  it  pafs'4.   Mofcs 

ye- 
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repst&Dts  it  as  many  Days  in  going  off. 
That  might  be :  and  yet  the  Motioo  bo 
very  rapid.  That  Motion  would  depend 
much  upon  the  Quantity  of  the  Water  : 
9nd  thp  Capacity  of  thofe  Apertures  ^ 
wfcich  doubdefs  was  difiereot  in  difierent 
places.  But  ihe  Adion  and  Motion  of 
the  Water  would  be  greater  at  the  Bot^ 
torn,  and  upon  the  Earth.  The  Top,  or 
jSurface  of  the  Water,  woald  be  nDU)ro 
coaipos'dy  quiet  and  fmooth.  This  wa 
may  learn  from  Obienratioo  of  Water  let 
out  an  Aptrture  at  the  Bottom  of  a  deep 
and  large  Veiled  .There  being  ordioarily 
no  very  ftrong  Current  at  the  Top,  or 
Surface  of  tbe  Water,  Bodies  that  fwam, 
and  floated  there  i  would  not  be  cook* 
monly  hjirried,  and  traniported  about  as 
thofe  at  the  Snrfii^e  of  the  £arth  were. 
This  would  be  particokrly  the  Cafeof^^<>» 
Seeds:  of  Herbs,.  Shrubs,  Trees,  andJS^;*^ 
vegetable  Bodies.  Theie  would  fall  with 
the  Water :  ai)d  when  that  was  decreased 
down  to  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  that 
then  were,  would  be  le^  and  repofited 
there.  J  mean  £>  many  of  them  as  hap- 
pened to  be  hoyeripg  and  fiiftained  over 
thofe  Mountains.  Nay,  perhaps  fome 
more  might  be  oaft  there  in  Manner  of  a 
y/reck,    For^  the  W*«?r  faUing,  it's  Sur- 

face 
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face  would  continue  long  at  the  Tops  of 
Mountains  :  but  fall  in  a  ihort  Time  from 
the  Plains.  In  finking  a  Foot  it  might 
oncover  one,  two,  or  three  Foot  on  the 
Sides  of  a  Mountain  according  as  the 
Declivity  of  the  Mountain  happened  to  be 
greater  or  lefs.  Whereas,  when  the  Water 
was  decreafed  down  near  the  Level  of  the 
Plains,  in  finking  a  Foot  it  m%ht  at  once 
uncover  a  Plain  of  many  Miles  extent. 
Confequently,  there  would  be  as  great  a 
Quantity  of  the  floating  vegetable  Bodies 
caft  upon  the  Flats  at  the  Top,  or  upon 
two  or  three  Foot  of  the  Sides  of  a  Moun^ 
tain,  ordinarily,  as  over  the  whole  Ex-^ 
tent  of  fuch  a  Plain.  Accordingly,  at 
thi^  Day,  the  Peat-Earth,  with  thefe  vc^ 
getable  Bodies  in  it,  is  thicker,  and  in 
vaftly  greater  Quantity  on  the  Flats,  at 
the  Top,  and  thofe  on « the  Sides,  near  the 
Tops  of  Mountains,  tban  in  either  the 
VaUies  or  Plains.  Indeed  I  have  feldom 
obferv'd  any  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Feat-Earth  lower  than  the  Middle  of  the 
Mountains  :  and  hardly  ever  any  near 
the  Bottoms.  I  take  the  Reafon  to  be, 
becaufe  the  greateft  Part  of  that  which 
floated  near  the  Mountains  was  fpent, 
wrecked,  and  caft  upon  them.  Indeed 
there  are  in  all  Zorkjbire^j^d  the  other 

Northern 
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Northern  Counties,  hardly  any  Peat- 
£arth  in  the  Vallies  or  Plains*  All  the 
Mofies  that  I  have  obierv'd  in  low 
Grounds  are  no  more  than  two.  One  of 
thefe  is  near  Helperby^  by  Tork.  This 
confiils  of  only  a  &w  Acres :  and  lies  in  a 
Bottom  betwixt  two  Hills,  fo  fituated  as 
jiecefl^rily  to  have  made  an  Eddy  of  the 
Water- where  the  Mofs  lies;  by  which 
Means  it  might  be  detained  and  kept 
there.  The  other  is  at  Godalmiriy  in  Sur^ 
ry.  I  had  not  Opportunity  of  informing 
myfdf  of  the  Extent  of  this ;  but  I  take 
it  to  be  finall.  It  is  fituated  much  as  the 
liefore-mention'd.  I  have  not  feen  the 
Mofles  in  Lincoln/hire.  Whereas  the  Flats 
of  n^oft  of  the  Mountains,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  covered  all  over  with  it. 
Then  the  Peat  found  in  thefe  is  much 
cleaner,  purer,  lighter,  finer,  and  more 
unduous,  than  any  found  in  Plains.  . 
Which  affords  an  Intimation,  that  it  was 
caft  there  when  the  Water  was  higher, 
and  it's  Surface  much  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  where  extraneous  and  terre- 
ftrial  Matter  would  in  Courfe  intermix 
wirh  the  bituminous  and  vegetable. 

What  has  been  noted  concerning  the 
Trees,  and  other  Bodies  that  floated  at 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  lighting  upon  the 

Tops 
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Of  Ar««**8  Topi  of  Mountains,  carries  ibmc  Analogy 

with  Noab'%  Ark   reiUng  upon  uirarai^ 

What  hat  bcea  offered,  concernkng  dK 

Quiet  of  lbs  Water  at  the  Surface^  and 

the  Slownefi  o£if  s  Fall  firom  the  Tap  of 

Moitttaios,   fhewf  KkewHey  dut  tlsre 

was  no  Need  of  a  Mkadc  iat  Prefbnrar 

tion  of  the  Ark  }.  as  Ibme  faavoe  fancied^ 

wha  wrongly  fuppofe  the  Wafier  ta  haw 

been  there  in  greatTurmoHe  and  Agitatbau 

feidfon"     ^  ^*^®  obfef^^d,   at  the  Surfecc,  oa 

Plains  ve-  foooe  of  die  faiglirer  Fkin?,   a  Skin  of 

r>  thin.    Eartl,  verj  thin,  in  iboie  Places  dot  cx- 

Zdpto-  «^^g  one  Indi,  that  is  of  a  Roft  Co 

daces  no  kmr,  and,  in  fome  Places,  btadufb.  This 

xftte  ^  ^^^  *^  ^  °*°^^  ^^  ^  ^""^  Nature 
riiity'  ^^'wkh  fixne  of  the  Pieat-Earth :  Andia 

caosM  \rf  fiich  Countries  where*  other  Fuel  k  feasoc^ 

Sf'tS^'^Jfe-P^  i«.o5_«fi  «fe  it  far  Ficfflg. 

Deluge.   Where  mis  is^^  foand:,  faasdljr  an^  Vtsgpta* 

K^wthc  bfc-w^Ugrow,  except  a  Utde  Heath,  or 

Plants^    Mofs,  osalefr  iit  he  fo  ▼er7  tldn  that  the 

wcrepfe-  Roots  Can  reach   down  inta  the  better 

^^^^^•^j^^  Eardi    onderneadi.     On  the  Northern 

Bottom  of  Moflfes  there  are  very  few  VegetaUes  diac 

Mines  fcr-  will  grow.  The  M ofa  towards  the  Bottom 

^*        is  fo  undooos  that  it  will  admit  no  War* 

ter  into  it^    That  above  is  frequently  lax, 

light,  and  chaffy*     Fire,  fet  ta  it,  in  the 

Summer,  in  a  very  dry  Seafbn,  wiQ,  in 
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a  little  Time,  run  on,  and  confiime  it  for 

feveral  Miles.  The  upper  Sort  is  To  quick* 

fy  burnt  out,  that  it  is  of  little  Ufe  for 

Fuel :  and  therefore  'tis  ordinarily  caft 

away.     Water    eafily  enters  into  this: 

and    ther^bre    'tis   called   the  Flnfd^ 

Mofs.    Hardly  any  Thing  at  all  is  ieen 

growing  vspoa  it.     Tfaofe  vegetable  Bo* 

dies  that  were  then  left  by  the  Water  of 

the  Deluge,  were  a£ted  upon  }yy  the  mi« 

aeral  Matter  that  was  then  faflained  along 

with  ihem,  io  as  whdly  to  fterilize  them.       ,  ^ 

All  vegetable  Bodies,  at  this  Day,  when 

rotted  and  defiroyed,  yield  a  very  ftrong 

Manure,  fertilise  the  Barth,    and  ferve 

for  the  Formation  and  NomiQynent  of 

ether   like  Vegetables.     Whereas  Akdh 

Dikivian  Remains  feem  to  yield  nothing 

of  that  Sort.     This,   rigbdy  conlidesed» 

'twin  be  hard  to  find  how  Seeds  were  ge* 

nerfrlly  preferv*d  :  and  a  new  Race  of 

Vegetables  produced  over  ^e  Face  of  fkn^ 

whrok  Earth  after  the  Deluge ;  efpeciaflv^ 

if  that  fterilfzing  Property  was  univsedlally 

diffufed  through  the  whole  Body  of  die 

Water.    But  probably  'twas  chiefly  at  the 

Sur&ce,    where  the  Vegetables  floated* 

Thete  would  be  much  Oyl,  and  unduoua 

Matter:  and  Oyk  are  very  apt  Co  take 

into  them  the  mofi:  fubtle,  penetrant,  and 

adtive 
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adive  Salts.  This  we  learn  from  xhd 
Halitus  arifiog  from  Oyl  given  in  Medicioa 
into  Stomachs  charged  with  Salts  and 
acrimonious  Matter.  But  Corn,  and  Grain 
of  all  Sorts,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  other 
Seeds,  fink  in  Water :  and  confequeotly 
would  not  be  near  the  Surface,  of  in  tfait 
Way  of  that  Oyl,  or  thofe  Salts.  In  the 
Hurry,  at  the  Departure  of  the  Water^ 
though  the  greater  Bodies,  and  a  vaft 
Quantity  of  Earth  would  be  borac  away  > 
yet,  when  the  Water  was  almoft  ran  off, 
the  Remainder,  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  would  be  turbid,  foul,  and  full  of 
Mud ;  fo  that  this,  with  the  Seeds  that 
happened  to  efcape  in  it,  would,  much 
of  it,  fettle  down  :  and  be  left  upon  the 
Surface.  Efpecially,  when  the  Water 
came  down  very  low,  to. the  Level  of  the 
Plains,  and  Vallies ;  for  there  it's  Motioa 
would  not  be  very  impetuous.  Though 
the  Mafs  of  Bodies  in  the  Peat-Earth  is 
thus  flerile,  and  incapable  of  Vegetation, 
almoft  all  other  terreflrial  Matter  what-* 
ever  holds  in  it  fomething,  more  or  lefi, 
that  is  ferviceable  to  Vegetation.  Even 
the  Soil,  Stone,  &c.  dug  from  the  Bot-* 
tom  of  our  deepeft  Mines,  and  Veins, 
when  it  comes  to  be  expofed  upon  the 
Surface^   moulder'd^  and  wrought  upon 

by 
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1>^  the  Weather,  and  the  Salts^  if  any,  car*- 
ried  forth,  bear$  Graft  and  the  comsnon 
Herbage  pretty  freely.  I  have  feen  upoh 
Coal,  Shiver,  &c.  Atihg  forth,  after  foiiie 
Tinoie,  yielding  Grafs  moderately  well. 
Bat  then  AUowatice  ought  to  be  nn^e  for 
the  tegetable  Matter  caft  on  it  by  Rain  $ 
which  yet  produces  nothing  on  the  Peat- 
Earth  :  fo  that  this  holds  in  it  fomethii^ 
deftrudive  of  Vegetation. 

Tho'  the  Wear;  made  by  the  Water,  Traas  of 
and    the    main   Quantity   of  tcrreftrial  JJ^'^^ 
Matter  removed,  and  borne  do^;  would  the  great- 
be  governed  greaxly,  and  depend  much^^^- 
upon  fubotdinate    Caufes;    fuch  as  the^^^. 
Current  of  Water  dired:ed  to  the  Swal-  Land,  in 
low  of  the  Abyfs  i  The  Conftitntion  of  ^J^|J^ 
the  Strata,  in  fome  Places  firm,  folid,ai!darDi' 
thick,  continuous,  and  apt  to  refift;  in^^ce 
others  broken,  more  foft  and  yielding  t  ^^  ^^^ 
yet,  cateris  paribus ^  [the  Wear  would 
would  be  greateft  toward  thof&Seas,  that 
had  the  moft,  and  the  largefl  of  thofe 
Swallows,    and  leaft  towards  Straights, 
Channels,  and  fuch  Seas,  as  had  few  or 
none  ]  the  Land  would  be  generally  moft 
depreis'd  toward  the  Sea :  and  left  higheft, 
and  more  elevated,  at  Diftance,  up  in  the 
Country.    This  is  the  Cafe  of  the  jllps^ 
6f  the  Jlppennifty  of  ^aurus^  the  Andes^ 

VoL.XII.  X  and     ^ 
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«         and   ediar  like  vaft  Ri4stt  w  Dbfi^aod 


Ho«r  the       "Til  very  cammoti  to  fwJ  Ff P^WCiKf 

froaii       of  Serata  of  nnsi  the  hdrdoft  Stone^  ai 

Frag-      2dfi>  Pebbles  and  Flints  maob  worn  and 

^(^nes^   iioaootked.    Tim  mil  be  tbek^ijifpri^ 

came  to  beeping,  when  It  isoonfidcccd  tb^  ^m  be* 

rJSJth  *^  tranladted  in  Water,  ttey  wonWgrmd 

Ind'fine.  jmd  weac  tfae  more  eafily.   Tbea,  beiidtt 

their  being  (hufHed,  and  rubbed  on  one 

.  another,    the  Bottom,    on  wbich  they 

moved,   was,  not   only  foiid  and  ha£d» 

bnt  frequently  craggy  and   raiigh»  ^ 

fo  the  moie  diipofed  to  Iret  and  wear 

them.    For,  in   many   FUsx^p  all  the 

loofe  Matter  appMrs  to  have  be«n  in 

Motion,    qnite  down    to   the  $trat$i  of 

Stone  :  and  even  the  uppermoft  of  thefe 

were  (hattered,  raifed,  and  borne  away, 

fometimes  to  a  very  great  Depth,    M 

the  ttppermoft  hard  Strata  g^^ve  Way, 

the  Fmgoienta  moved  upon  tfae  lower. 

Then  there   were  in   the  feveral  Parts 

vaft   Precipices,  down   whieh  the  Mafii 

failing  would    be  further  ihattered  Mid 

broken. 

How  the      'Tis  certain,  from  various  Obiervations^» 

Water  got  that  the  Strata  of  Stone  were  ehapped* 

thc^Abyf^  cracked,  and  had  Fiiiiires  in  t^em,  fomo 

attheEndofconliderable  Width,  before  tlK  Water 

oftheDc  ^^nt 

luge. 
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went  offl  If  it  be  fappo&d,  that  any  of  - 
thofe  Fiflures  pervaaed  the  Sphere  of 
Barth  quite  down  to  the  Abyfi>  fome 
Water  would  enter,  and&U  in:  and,  if. 
there  was  any  oonfiderable  Degree  of  Heat 
there,  th»t  wouk)  rarify  this  Water,  caufe 
a  great  expanfive  Force  and  Infult  upoii 
the  Sphere  of  £Arth,  make  a  further  Dif- 
luption  of  it,  and  a  Diilocation  of  the 
Strata  in  foixK  Parts ;  fo  that  thereupon 
the  reft  of  the  Water  would  ifollow,  and 
fkM  down  in  fuch  Qgantity,  as  to  be  too 
much. for  the  Heat  then  to  rariiy  in 
any  considerable  Degree  :  and  there^ 
fore,  afterwards  there  would  be  no  fur* 
tber  Force  exerted,  or  Alteration  made, 
befides  what  happened  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Water  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth. 

That  there  were  Fiflures  :  that  there  The  Ori- 
was  metallick  and  mineral  Matter  lodg'd  f j^^'^^ 
in  them,  and  that  the  Loads  were  com-  made  m 
piled  before  the  Water  withdrew,  ise-^^^"^ 
yident  from  the  Trains  and  Sboads  we  at  i^r-  ^ 
this  Day  find  borne  down  from  them  by  tare  of  the 
that  Water.    How  thofe  Fiffures  vreve^^^'\'^ 

•       -  .  .    -  ^     .  the  Fari- 

nuuie,  I  cannot  conceive;  unlets  it  wasousCapa- 
by  a  Contradion  and  Shrinlcing  of  theci»esof 
Strata-    The  Sand,  fiibfiding,  would  beS^^^ia 
plentifully  faturated  with  Water :  and  with  the  metal* 

X  2  fuch 
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lick  and*  (uck  cnetalUck  and  mineral  Corpufcules  a< 
Matiw^rc-  ^^  ^appcncd  to  be  fuftained  amongft,  and 
pofitedin  to  fubfide  wkh  that  Sand.  What  was  the 
rM"ft  ^^  efficient  Caufe  of  the  Cracks,  and 
v/hztis^  whether  the  Heat  of  the  Abyfs,  I  take 
here  deli*  hot  upon  itic  to  determine  :  any  more 

mSbct-  *^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^*  *  Quantity  of  Stratum, 
ter  fet      as  we  fec  frequently  lying  betwixt  two 
forth  ia    Fiflurcs,  happened  to  flhrink,  retraft^  and 
Seluon/i  ^^^^  together.     But  this  is  no  Argument 
againft  fuch  a  (hrinking)  though  the  Stra- 
ta Were  very  lax  and  fcft.     Wc  fec  how 
vafl  FifTures  are  frequently  made  in  loofe 
Earth  in  Summer.     So  there  are  com* 
monly  frequent  and  conliderable  Cracks 
made  ia  the  Sand  of  the  Shores^  after  the 
Retreat  of  the  Sea,  and  betwixt  Side  and 
Side.     Nay,  I  have  obfervcd,  in  Strata  of 
Sand,    lyinig    betwixt    Strata  of    Stone, 
Cracks  to  two,  four,  and  even  fix  Inches 
in  Width,  where  the  Strata  of  Stone  have 
not  been  aack'd  at  all :  or  at  leaft,  not 
with  Cracks  that  correfpond,  or  fall  in 
the  fame  Lines,    with  tbefe.     'Tis  not 
.     .       likely  that  thefe  couki  happen  by  any 
other  Means  than  Shrinking  5  though  it 
be  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  Sand 
.  could  hang  together  to  make  fuch  a  Con-' 
traction.  I  have  frequently  obierved^  thole 
Cracks  in  the  Sand  to  be  fince  filled  with 

finer 
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finer  Sand  of  a  different  Cblour:  and 
ibmetimes  with  other  Matter.  Particu-  , 
larly,  about  Guilford  in  Surry :  and  in 
other  remoter  Parts.  The  Strata  of  Chalk 
are  frequently  cracked  in  like  Manner : 
and  the  Cracks  in.  fome  Places  filled  with 
a  fparry  Kind  of  Flint.  In  the  hardeft  ' 
Lime-ftone  I  have  obfer ved  Cracks,  fome  - 
longer,  others  (horter,  and  only  of  a  few  ^ 
Inches,  like  thofe  in  Timber,  terminating-, 
at  each  End  dn  an  acute  Angle. .  When 
thefe  happen  to' be  filled  with  Spar  they 
make'  Veins,  and  a  Variegation  of  the 
Stone  ;  whiph  is  the  Cafe  of  much  of  that» 
caird  Fein'd  Marble.  The  Cracks  in  the 
Strata,  after  their  firfl  Settlement,  wouM 
be  proportioned  to  the  Intenfenefs  of  the 
Caufe,  the  Tenacity  or  Cohefion  of  the 
Matter  of  the  Strata,  the  Quantity  of 
Water  with  which  they  were  faturated, 
and  the  free  Reception  it  met  with  in  the 
Cracks.  AnOak^  or  other  Tree,  fcU'd, 
will  have  Cracks  in  it,  more,  or  fewer, 
wider,  or  flraighter,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Sap  in  it,  and  to  the  Intenfe- 
nefs of  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  For  which 
Reafon,  to  hinder  their  fhrinking  and 
cracking,  they  commonly  cover  the  newly 
fcird  Trees  with  Boughs.  The  Cracks 
commence  commonly  at  the  Heart  of  tb^ 

X  ^  Timber^ 
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Timber,  and  tend,  in  Rays,  to  the  Outr 

fide.    As  to  the  Fifliires  of  the  Strata  of 

Stone  in  Cornwall^  and  elfewhere,  they 

are  generally  narrower  or  wider,  as  they 

are  more  or  Icfs  frequent  in  the  fame 

.    Sort  of  Stone.     For  fome  Sorts  of  Stone 

M90xM  certainty  (brink  more  than  othen, 

as  they  happened  to  have  larger  Interftioes, 

or  the  Parts  to  be  more  tenacious,  or  the 

mineral  Matter  happened  more  readily  to 

get  forth.  I  think  it  may  pafs  for  a  ftand^ 

ing  Rule,    that  where  tne  Fifiures  are 

wideft,  there  are  the  fie  weft  of  them,  and 

the  Stone  is  the  firmeft.     So,  where  the 

Fifliires  arc  frequent,  they  are  anfwerably 

fmall;  though  the  Pieces  of  Stone,  fo 

Shattered,  may  be  very  hard.  From  thcfc 

Circuinflances  of  the  Fiflures  'as  evident 

the  Cracks  were  made  by  a  ContnaAion  ; 

thofeCracks  perpetually  bearingProportion 

to  the  Quantity  of  Stratum  contradted  in 

Stone  of  the  fame  ConAitution,     Some 

of  the  Fiflures  of  CormDallzrc  near  twenty 

Foot  over,  and  commonly  full,  or  near 

it,  of  metallick  or  mineral  Matter.   Now 

that  cannot  (eem  ftrange,  when  'tis  con- 

fidered  how  large  a  TraA  of  Strata  th^e 

was   allotted   to  feed  and  fupply  thofe 

Fiflures.    If  the  Strata  held  in  them  a 

fufficient  Qu^tity  of  bofe  nuaeral  and 

metals 
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mctallick  Matter,  and  it  couW  find  Paf* 
fage  to  the  Fiffunes,  they  muft  be  filled. 
Orherwifc  there  woold  be  Vacancies  in 
the  Fiffures.  But  in  fome  Parts  there 
was  fuch  Quantity,  that  we  find  Strata 
faturated  with  Spar,  and  other  Mineral?, 
as  alfo  with  various  Metals,  at  this  Day, 
Of  Iron  particularly,  there  are  Strata 
found  (o  plentifully  faturated  with  it,^ 
that   they   are   well  worth  working  for 

It. 

The  Sand,    of  vrhich   the  Strata  of  Of  the 
Stone  were  form'd,  and  all  other  terre- ^"f"/** ' 
Aria!  Matter,  fettled  down  in  Water.  As  what 
each  Settlement  came  nearer  the  Bottom  i  Means  the 
the  Pkrts  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  on€  ^^^^1^^. 
ariothen    The  Mafs,  at  the  firft,  would  rai  Matter 
be  very  thin;  fuppofe  half  Water,  and^^^^nf- 

half  Sand.  By  Degrees,  the  Sand  fettling,  {-'"^"^.he 
the  Water  would  rife  out  of  it,  till  there  Strata,  io. 
was  not  left  behind,  foppofe  what  amount*  ^^  ^^^™' 
cd  to  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Whole :  and 
fo  on,  \i\\  it  was  reduced  to  a  Icfs  Propor- 
tion.    The  Water,  rifing  out  of  the  Set- 
tlement, would  bring  up  with  it  fome 
metallick  and  mineral  Matter  perpetually ; 
the  Corpufcies  of  this  being  finer  thari* 
dio&  ot  Sand  :  and  fo  eafily  paffing  the 
Interfticcs  of  it.     Thus  it  would  happen 
in  the  ibveral  fucosfSve  Settlements.     If 

X  4  there 
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there  were  left  in  each  but  one  twentieth 
Part  Water,  that  would  be  fufficient  to 
educe  and  drain  forth  as  much  metallick 
Matter,  as  we  ever  find  in  any  FiiTurci 
or  {x)ads.  Thfit  Matter  would  be  more 
apt  to  follow,  becauie  of  the  extreme 
Tequity  and  Subtilty  of  it's  Parts.  Of 
this  we  have  Proof  from  the  Solutions  of 
IVIet^l  in  Mmjlrug^ :  the  Tryal  pf  them 
upon  a  Touch-ftone :  The  Malleableneis 
and  Dudility  of  fome  of  them.  A  very 
fmall  Proportion  of  Qold,  covering  Silver, 
may  be  drawn  out,  in  Wire,  to  many 
Miles  in  l^ength :  and  yet  the  Whole  be 
gilt  all  oyer.  See  Mr  Bcyte*s  Ejfay  of 
Effiwoiums.  There  needs  no  other  Proof 
of  the  Subtilty  of  the  Parts  of  Copper, 
'  Iron,  Lead,  and  Tin,  than  thgt  (hey 
may  be  all  driven  away,  in  Form  of 
Fume,  by  a  ftrong  Fire.  The  Finencfs 
of  the  Spar,  and  other  Minerals,  found 
^long  with  the  Metals,  in  the  FilTures, 
may  be  evinced  by  their  PafTage  thipqgb 
the  Pores  and  Interftices  qf  the  Stone  ipto 
thofe  FiiTure^.  The  great  Difficulty  is  to 
find  how  the  Settlements  or  Strata  be- 
cam9  cracked  tranfverfly:  and  Fiilures 
\  made  for  the  Reception  of  metallick  and 

\  mineral    Matter.      'Tis     certain     that, 

in  all  parts,   the  deeper   they   are^  and 

the 
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the  nearer  to.  the  Ahyfsj  they  are  the  vii^ 
der^  and  the  more  capacious.  This  feems. 
^o  point  to  fome  Agent  there  that  wa$ 
the  Caufe  of  them.  Nor  can  I  think  of 
any  other  than  Heat  or  Fire.  As  this 
did  drive  off  the  Water  in  the  Interilices,. 
the  Sands  wonld  approach  doler  to  each 
other :  and  confequendy,  the  Strata 
/hrink  and  contrad;  by  which  Means 
Fiffares  would  be  made  in  then).  Thele 
Fiffures  generally  bear  a  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  folid  Matter  that  lies  betwixt 
them;  which  indeed,  is  a.  good  Argu* 
menr,  that  they  were  caufed  by  a  pro- 
portional (hrifiking  of  that  Matter:  ib 
that  where  they  happened  to  be  widefl:, 
they  are  lefs  irequent<^  apd  numerous^ 
than  wl^ere  they  happened  tp  be  Qar« 
rowef.  As  the  Fiffure  became  larger  and 
larger,  the  Water  charged  with  metallick 
and  mineral  Matter  would  come  forth  into 
it:  and  a§  that  quitted  the  Stratum,  it 

g.ve  way  ibr  a.  ilill  forther  ihrinking  of 
at  Stratum,  and  confequently,  a  further 
Inlargement  of  the  Fiuure.  Then  ilys 
more  the  Stratupi  flirunk,  the  cloier  and 
more  contiguous  the  Sand  became  ; 
And  confequendy,  the  more  denfe,  firm 
and  folid  the  Stone.  The  Stone,  indeed, 
^ould  not  have  attained  any  Solidity,  had 

not 
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not  the  Sands  moved  nearer  each  other 
thus  in  an  horizontal  Diredion,  as  weH  as 
in  a  perpendicular.  Some  Confideratiou 
is  likewife  to  be  had  of  the  metaflick 
and  mineral  Matter  that  got  forth  from 
amongft  the  Sand.  Where  this  was  mofl: 
in  Quantity,  the  Shrink  of  the  Stone 
would  be  the  grcateft :  And  confequcntly, 
the  Fifiiirc  the  widcft.  The  Egrefc  of 
the  metalfick  and  mineral  Matter,  and 
the  Contradion  of  the  Stone,  muft  be 
gradual.  Where  the  Fiflbrcs  are  wideft, 
and  the  Load,  or  Quantity  of  metalfick 
Matter  in  them,  the  greateft,  there  is 
nothing  furprizing,  if  all  Circumftances 
be  dufy  attended  to*  For  the  metalUck 
Matter  in  the  Fiffure  rarely  bears  the  Pro- 
portion, to  the  fandy  Matter  of  the  Stone 
of  I  to  coo:  Nay,  perhaps,  loob,  or 
more-  Where  there  happen  to  be  two 
or  dirce  Fiflures  near  each  other,  there 
conftantly  a  confiderable  Tradl  of  Stratum 
intervenes  before  more  Fiffures  occur. 
The  Weight  of  one  Stratum  upon  another^ 
a»d  of  the  Sphere  of  Water  over  all, 
would  contribute  fomething  towards  pfcC- 
fing  the  Water,  forth  of  the  Interftices  of 
the  Sand,  into  the  Fiflures.  By  this 
Means  the  Sands  would  be  brought 
nearer  in  a  Perpendicular,  as  by  fhrinking 

they 
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they  would  in  an  horizontal  Difedkmt. 
and  the  Strata  became  thinner  at  the  fione 
Time  that  they  (hrank.  Nor  need  tbaC 
feem  ftrange,  of  which  we  have  an  In«, 
ftance  b^ore  our  £ye$  daily  in  felled 
Timber.  A  Tree  confifl?  erf"  feveral  con- 
cave Cylinders  *,  one  within  another*  At 
the  Sap  and  Hoinidity  gets  forth,  the  Tree 
contrads,  and  leflens  in  Girt :  And  confer, 
quently,  thofe  Cylinders  become  thinner 
and  thinner^  as  the  Strata  of  Stone  da 
Nay,  they  become  cracked  and  fiiTisred 
traofverfly,  in  like  Manner  as  thofe  Strata  ' 
are ;  eQ)ecia}ly,  if  expos'd  to  too  mudt 
Heat,  and  the  Sap  drawn  off  too  fuddenly. 
Nor  do  thefe  Cracks  conftantly  pafs  in  a 
ilreight  line  from  the  Axis  towards  tho 
Surface  :  but,  afcer  they  have  pafled  oiie 
Cylinder,  or  more,  they  terminate  againft 
another  Cylinder  $  which  is  cracked,  per« 
haps,  at  an  Inch  Difiance,  and  then  that 
Crack  continued  forward  through  the 
reft  towards  the  Surface.  The  fame  is 
obfervable  in  charr'd  Wood.  So  likewife 
a  Fiflure  running,  fuppofe  Eaft  and  Weft, 
that  pafles  down  in  a  Perpendicular  thro* 
feveial  Strata^  frequendy  terminato,  and 


t  Thcie  are  what  arc  commonfjr  called  the  JmhuoI  Eingi- 

abuts 
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abots  upon  the  folid  Surface  of  a  Stratum } 
where  miDing  horizontally  upon  the 
Sarfiux  of  that  Stratum,  either  North, 
or  South,  at  fome  Diftance,  the  Miners 
meet  with  another  like  Fiflbre  rynning  on 
the  fame  Point  Baft  and  Weft.  The 
FiiTures  in  the  fame  Country  generally 
run  upon  much  the  fame  Point.  'Tis  not 
eafy  to  find  out  how  Sands  hang  together ' 
fo  as  to  make  a  Contradion  of  the  Stratum; 
Wood,  being  fibrous,  and  the  Fibres  ha- 
ving a  Connection  with  each  other,  may 
eaiily  contrad.  Bot  we  fee  even  Metals 
will  do  fo  too  £  And  the  metallick  Cake 
become  lefs  when  cool  after  Fuiion.  Nay, 
Lead  will  pnick ;  efpecially,  if  it  be  not 
perfectly  refined.  E^en  Clay  will  crack: 
and  Sand  itfelf  3  of  which  we  have  com- 
mon Proofs  upon  the  Retreat  of  the  Sea, 
at  Ebb,  when  the  rfeat  and  Power  of 
the  Sun  is  great.  It  has  been  already 
noted,  that  the  FiiTures  at  the  greateft 
Depth  are  the  largefl :  but  the  leail,  fre- 
quent :  Amending,  they  become  gradually 
lefs,  but  more  frequent  and  numerous. 
Infomuch  that,  were  the  Globe  divided  in 
two,  and  thefe  Strata  viewed  in  Profile, 
the  Fiflures  would  appear  much,  in  Man- 
ner of  a  Tree;  at  the  Bottom  a  large 
Trunk  j    higher  this  divided  into  great 

^ranches  ^ 
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Branches ;  higher  ftill  into  lefler  Branches ; 
and  at  Top  into  Twigs.     Of  this  I  have 
given   an  Inftance,    in  my  Account  of 
Screes-Mcmntzin   in  Cumberland.    By  a 
general  Confideration  of  the  Width   of 
thefe    Fiflures^    and    their    Difiance   in  ^ 
any  Country;   ibme  Conjedure  inay*be 
made  what  Quantity  of  the  fuperfidal 
Parts   of   the  Globe   there  were  borne 
off  by    the    Wate^  retreating.     It  has 
been  already  hinted,  that  the  Veins  are 
not   continued    in    a   Line  s    but  ilart. 
Where  the  Fiifiire  a 
approaching  the  Sur**  a 

face  of  the  Stratum 
a  bounds  at  c:  and 
ilarting  from  c  to  d^    A— 
commences  anew  at 
li,  pafiing  then  down 
to  e.    Such  Bounda*      ^      e 
ties  of  the  FlfTures  as 
cd  would  prevent  the  metallick  and  mi- 
neral Matter  from  falling  down  into  the 
Abyfs.     It  has  been  noted  already,  that 
the  Fiffures  at  the  greater  Depths  are  wi- 
der, and  lefe  frequent,  than  tnofe  nearer 
to  the  Surface.     But  in  what  Proportion, 
'tis  not  eafy  to  determine,  for  Want  of 
fiifficient  Obfervation:     There  can  well 

be  no  Doubt  but  that  there  are  Variations 

• 

in 
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IP  differ^t  Cbantries^  and  where  the 
Condittition  of  the  Stone  is  different. 
Whether  the  Contradion  of  the  Stone  in 
the  iame  Place  be  comnoooty  eqoal  and 
wifbrm :  and  the  Sum,  or  Aggregate, 
0f  the  Capacities  of  the  inore  numeroHos 
Fifliirea  abave>  be  eq^al  to  that  of  iA» 
larger  Fiflorca  below,  Time  and  fbture 
EiKjdiries  nnuft  deterimine.  Mean  while 
'tis  certain,  that  in  Countries  that  have 
bad  the  leaft  of  the  Sor&ce  bprne  oB;  the 
lower  Strata  are  thicker  than  the  upper. 
Even  in  the  North,  where  the  Deterra^ 
tions  of  the  Earth  were  very  confideiable^ 
the  Miners  fink  through  ten,  or  more 
thinner  Strata  fbmetimes  .before  they  at*" 
rive  at  that  vaft  Stratum,  in  which  the 
grand  Mafs  of  Metal  is  lodged.  In  the 
thinner  Strata  above  there  is  only  Ic&v 
Veins  or  Strings  of  Ore-  In  mining  'tis 
gienerally  obferved,  that  as  thej  de&end 
the  Strata  are  found  thicker  and  thicker  ^ 
though  I  have  feen  fome  Exceptions  froooi 
this  Rule  :  and  a  thinner  Stratum  of 
Stone^  difiering  both  in  Colour,  and 
Sobftance,  lying  under  a  thicker.  'Ti& 
likewiie  certain,  that  the  lower  Strata 
YTCK  nearer  to  the  Abyfs :  and  fo  more 
expofed  to  the  Operations  of  fach  Hcac 
as  might  be  there.    As  the  Matter,  oot 

of 
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of  which  the  Strata  weKfocm'd,  Iub0de4i 
the  Water  contiAuglly  arofe^  and  mouot- 
ed  ^pwa^l^.  The  upper  Strata  wodd  be 
ipore  buipiKl.  and  lax*  than  the  lower* 
Tb^y .  likqwitfe  were  le^  fTcSlfd,  and  had 
%  h^.^fif^i  upon  thej^a  than  the  lower 
had.  Laftly,  Allowance  ought  to  be  naade 
for  that  vaft  Vdume^  or  Orb  of  Water 
that  was  at  the  Surface^  and  covered  the 
Whole.    'Tis  known,    that  nothing  ia 
OAore  oppoiite  to  the  Operations  of  Heat 
and  Fire  than  Wajter  is.      ^ 
.  Ti$  not  to  be  imagined  ^t  the  Stone  or  the 
(brunk  equally :  or,  that  the  Fiflures  in  JJ^^°f 
the  Stratum  were  made   at   the   iame  Tcyanceof 
TiQie,  but  fucceffively.     Then  the  Mat-  mctailick, 
ter  brought  unto  thofc  Fifliires  by  the  jP^j'^thcr 
Water  would  bear  a  Proportion  to  the  Matter, 
Force  o(  that  Water,  or  rather  the  Force  |"'o^.^« 
that  moved  it.    For  while  the  Water  had  thTpif"'^ 
Scope  to  rife  up,  during  the  Subiidence,  faxes.  - 
that  Rife  being  gentle^  and  without  any 
great  Force,  very  little  naetallick  Matter 
would  attend  it's  Motion*    But  when,  by 
a  continual  Subfidence  of   Matter  upoi^ 
any  Stratunn,  the  Water  was  pent  up,  and 
hindered  from  rifing,    and   the    upper 
Settlement  prefs'd    and  bore  upon  the 
lower  with  ail  it's  Weight,  all  the  Matter 
of  that  lower  Would  be  under  a  Force  i 

and 
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tfnd  foch  Parts  of  it:  as  were  moft  capa^ 
blc  of  Motiort,  which  only  the  'V^atcr; 
and  tfaofb  Bodies,  that  it  could  bear  with 
it»  y^trc,  wbold  move  in  an  horizontE^ 
I>ire£lion,  all  other  being  barr'd,  towards 
the  Fiflures,  ib  {con  as  any  ^ere  made 
for  it's  Reteption.        '  . 

Of  the        As  the  Water  mbv^  out  of  the  Strata; 
Sfc^inks,  fijey  would  be  more  capable  of  {hrinking 
]?onaz-    ^^  Contraction.    I  do  not  herein^uii^ 
«*on  of    into  the  Power  iMt  renders  B^ies  capa-* 
fecf To   ^^  ^^  contrafting.     Tfcere  are  Evidences 
dkStrata.fu6iciem  of  it's  Exigence  in  dmbft  all  Bo-* 
dies  ;  which  is  enough  for  my  Purpoie. 
After,  by  the  Weight  and  Prcflbre  of  thd 
opper  Strata  upon  the  tower,  die  Sands 
of  thefe  came  to  have  th^ir  horizontal 
Surfaces  nearly  contiguous  and  clfoie,  the 
Stratum  had  attained  nearly  it*s  Form  in 
that  Direction.     But  then  there  would 
be  confiderable  Intervals  bietwixt  the  la- 
teral Surfaces  of  Sand  and  Sand.     The 
.     perpendicular    Preflure  could  contribate 
nothing  to  the  ftraitning  or  leflening  of 
thefe.    That  could  be  effected  no  other 
Way  than  by  their  moving  clofer  to  each 
other,  in  an  horizontal  Diredion  ;  which 
would  caufe  a  (hrinking  and  Contra^ion 
of  the  Stone,  and  an  Enlargement  of  the 
FiiTures,  in  Courfe.  If  the  Sands  fhifted^* 

and 
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and  approached  nearer  to  each  other  by 
only  an  infinitely  fmall  Part ;  fuppofe  500^ 
or  1000  5  [fomt  of  our  bed  Crops  upon 
Hills  growing  only  out  of  fliattered  Stones^ 
and  bther  Oibfervations  teach  us  that,  be- 
fides  the  arenofous,  there  is  vegetable 
Matter  incorporated  in  Stone.  Now,  this 
being  fibrous,  may,  perhaps,  attribute 
ibmething  towards  drawing  the  Sands 
nfearer  to  each  other,  and  fo  to  the  (brink- 
ing  of  the  Stone.]  'twill  be  fufBcient 
to  make  the  FiiTures.  Uporl  fuch  a  Con-* 
traction  of  the  Strata,  and  fome  PrefTure 
cbhtinuing  likewife  from  above,  the  Wa- 
ter would  be  fent  from  the  Interftices  of' 
the  Sand  to  the  Fiflures  with  fome  Force : 
and  (6  would  bear  with  it  all  Matter  thai 
was  fmall  enough  to  pais  through  thofe 
Interftices.  But  the  metallick  and  mine- 
ral Corpufcles,  being  of  different  Sizes, 
after  the  firft  Running,  in  which  the  Cor- 
pufcles lying  promifcuoufly  run  confufedly^ 
the  fined  only  would  flow  next :  And  fi- 
nally, as  the  Sands  were  drawn  clofer  t(> 
gether,  and  the  Matter  began  to  be 
prefs'd  with  Force^  the  fparry,  and  all 
the  other  coarfer  Matter  would  be  borne 
forth  in  it's  Turn  ;  'till  at  kft  the  Sands 
were  brought  fo  npar  together,  and  theit^ 
interflices  fo  flreightned,  that  even  thei 
Vol.  XII.  V  Watei 
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Water  it  fclf  was  forced  forth,  or  at  Icaft,  fo 

much  of  it  as  not  to  be  fufficient  to  moTe 

or  convey  any  thing.    Nor  was  there 

Room  left  for  any  like  Faflage  fince  in 

Qoantity.    What  feems  to  make  moft 

for  this,  is,  that  in  many  Places  the  fmall 

FiiTures  and  Cracks  are  full  of  Spar  alone. 

The  icffcr  Thcfc  werc  only  Icffcr  Shrinks,  and  pro- 

mfdJafter  bably  made  after  the  larger.     Had  they 

the  larger,  been  made,  and  fiird,  before,  I  can  fee 

no  Reafon  why  they  (hould  not  have  heki 

fome  Metal,  as  the  larger  do ;  there  being 

of  thefc  Icflcr  Fiflures  fo  very  commonfy 

near  the  larger. 

The  Crofe-Barrs  have  rarely,  if  ever, 

any  Metal  in  them  ^  though  they  are  in 

the  fame  Stone,  where  the  main  Veitis 

are,  which  hold  Tin,  and  other  Mttal, 

^,         in  great  Quantity.  The  Spar  of  the  Crofs- 

CrofsFif-  Barrs  interleding,  and  pafling  in  fiiH  Bo- 

furcs       dy  through  the  metallick  Load  of  the 

aftef^c   ^^^^  Veins,  affords  us  a  pofitive  Proof, 

Main-     that  thofe  Crofs- Veins  were  formed  fince 

Fiflures.   the  Main- Veins, 

Beiides  Spar,  there  is  found,  both  in 
Of  a  the  Crofs- Barr,  and  in  the  leffer  Fiflures, 
^r"fi^'  fometimcs  a  Matter  very  foft,  fine,  and 
terreftrial  refcmbJing  Soap,  of  various  Colours, 
Matter  chiefly  TM,  or  yellowifli.  Sometimes 
fhe"Fif.^  they  are  empty;  or  at  Icaft  in  Places. 
furcs.  "  Some- 
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Sondething  like  this  Succeflion  of  vari- 
ous Matter  in  filling  the  FUTures,  we  fee 
in  the  Expreffion  c^  any  Liquor  that  has 
other  Matter  mix'd  with  it    This  ever 
flows  finer  and  dearer  at  firft :  but  after- 
wardsj    more    crafs   and    turbid.      AUAb^  of 
Stone  whatsoever  has  Fifiiires  in.  it ;  but,  ^^  /  If 
in  ibme  they  are  more,   in  others  lefstheWatet 
frequent.    Many  of  them  interfed  oneJjj^^P^^* 
another  at  various  Angles :   and  by  that  ries  mine- 
Means  part    the  Stone  into   Segments.  »i.Matter 

There  arc  other  Fiflurcs,  particukfly  inj^J^^"* 
Marble,    Lime'^fione,    and    the    other  Txnam'es 
toucher  Sorts  of  Stone,    that  terminate  ?J^^  . 
at  one  End  tn  an  Acute  Angle,  in  the  neigh- 
Mafs  of  Marble  or  Stone ;  without  paf- Soaring 
fing  to  a  tranfvcrfe  Fiffurc  m  that  Di- Jj^^^"^^ 
redion.    In  other  Direddons  they  may, 
and  fi^quently  do ;  for  Water  conunonly 
pafles  them.      Which,  carrying  in  it  a 
mineral   Tindure,   of  Colour    different 
iirom  that  of  the  Stone,   it   infinuates, 
and  imparts  that  Tindure  to^the  Stone 
ibmetimes  leis,  fbmetimes  more,  to  an 
Inch    or   two,   according  as  the  Stone 
happens    to  be   more  or  lefs  denfe  or 
hard. 

Where  the  Water,  thus  paffing,  hap^By  the 
pen'd  to  be  free  from  cofour'd  Matter,  Wa^r 
and  either  pure,   or  only  charged  withgJJ^** 

Y   2  SaltS,fiftre»,  the 
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Sides,  and  Salts,   it  fotnetimes  takes  away  Part  of 

^^f^'    the  colour'd  Matter  of  the  Stone,  that 

Stone,  is  IS  near  the  Fifliire :  and  by  that  Means 

fometimcs  |.^jjjgrs  the  Stonc  there  clearer,  whiter, 

of^to^     and  confequently,  different  from  the  reft. 

Cdioaf.        To  thefe  two  Accidents   arc  owing 

Hence  the  the  Variegations  of  mod  Stone  and  Mar- 

o^'"^^'  blc.     Many  of  the  Cracks  in  Marble, 

fomt       and  the  finer  Stone,  are  (o  fmall  as  to  be 

^""^  hardly  difccrnable,  even  after  they  are 

Againrofpolifti^d.     But  they  are  fo  frequent  in 

the  FU*-    that  Marble  that  is  mod  varie^ted,  that 

S^^ririn*^  is  much  more  apt  to  fplinter,   flart, 

of  them,  flaw,  and  (hatter  in  working,  than  other 

Marble.     Not  but  that  I  am  inform*d^ 

by  thofe  that  work  it,  that  Marble  that 

is  thus  crack'd  and  variegated,  in  fuch 

Parts  where  it  is  free  from  Cracks  is  more 

denfe  and  hard,   than  the  white  Marble 

that  has  fewer  Cracks  in  it.    If  that  be 

really  fo,  it  affords  fome  additional  Proof, 

that  the  Cracks  were  made  by  Parts  of 

the  Stone  (hrinking,  and  the  Corpufcles 

drawing  clofer  to  each  other.     Indeed  a 

Crack,    that  terminates   in   Stone,   and 

does  not  pervade  the  whole  Body  acrofs, 

cannot  be  form'd  any  other  Way  than  by 

a  fhrinking  of  the  Stone. 

No  confi-     Indeed,  fincc'  the  Mafs  of  Stone  hath 

oJanlfty  ^^  coudcns^d,  and  the  Pores  ttrcighm- 

of  Water  ed 
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ed  by  (hrinklog,  though  there  may  hc5J^^^» 
fome  infinitely  fmall   Humidity  in  it  j  the^Sub-^ 
yet  no  fenfible  Quantity  of  Water  can  ftancc  of 
now  poflibly  pafs  it.    In  a  large  Baking '^•^^'^'^» 
of  Bread  in  an   Oven  of  Stone,   the 
Humidity  of  the  Dough  requires  feveral 
Hours  to   be   evapourated.      And  yet^ 
after  all,  only  a  fmall  Part  is  carry *d  off; 
the  Bread,  when  firft  drawn,  being,  ex- 
cept the  Out-fides,  near  as  moift  as  the 
Dough  when  put  in.     Then  the  Mbif- 
ture  that  is  really  fent  forth,  or  a  great 
Part  of  it,  pafies  through  Cracks  of  the 
recent  Clay,  us'd  for  cementing  on  the 
Cover  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Oven.     The 
Fume,  or  Halitus^  comes  vifibly  through 
thefe  Cracks.     If  any  pafs  through  the 
Mortar,  or  Stone,   of  the  Skies  of  the 
Oven,  'tis  fo  little  as  not  to  be  perceived 
by  the  Scnfe.     Tryal  may  be  made  by 
a  Looking- Glafs,  or  other  fpecular  Body. 
And  yet  they  feldom  ufe  Stone  of  above 
half  a  Foot,    or  a  Foot  thick  for  the 
Sides.     Nay,   that  us'd  for  dofing  the 
Mouth  is  rarely  above  two  or  three  Ihches 
thick.     Befide,   'tis  commonly  made  of 
a  porous  Stone,   and  fuch  as  gives  freer 
Pafiage  to  Humidity,    than   Stone  that 
16  more  dcnfe  and  firm.     Were  this  not 
porous,  fo  as  to  give-  fome  Way  to  the 

.    T  3  Fir^ 
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Fire  to  pais,  it  would  force  and  burft  \U 
Now  woen  fuch  a  Strength  of  Fire  can* 
not  pafs  Humidity  thro'  even  the  moft 
porous  Stone,  in  any  fenfible  Quantity, 
*W  not  likely  Water  can  pa6  of  itfelf, 
apd  charged  alfo  with  metallick  and  mi« 
ntral  Matter,  thro'  much  clofer  Stoo«. 
We  fee  Troughs,  and  Ciilerns,  with 
their  Sides  and  Bottoms  very  thin,  made 
<}ven  of  the  coarfeft  and  loofeft  Stone^ 
that  yet  hold  Water  fo  well  as  not  to 
fufier  the  leaft  Drop  to  pais.  If  Water, 
charged  with  mineral  Matter,  could  pafo 
the  Subflance  of  Marble  and  Stone  equals 
]y  and  indifferendy  in  all  Barts,  it  would 
be  tin^r'd  uniformly*  and  pot  vari^t-^ 
cd,  and  tinged  only  near  the  Cracks,  or 
perhaps,  have  thefe  Crackt  oply  fill'd 
with  Spar,  or  other  mineral  Matter,  as 
at  this  Pay  we  frequently  find  them« 
Or,  if  the  Water  were  pure,  it  would 
not  clear  them  as  it  does^  by  Parts, 
but  univerially,  and  through  the  whole 
Notes  of  Mafs.    Then  Fragments  pf  Stone,  how-? 

w^rbc-  ^wr  ^^  ^^4  b^lky  they  might  be,  thut 
twixtthe  were  fever'd  and  borne  off  from  the 
^^d  ^*h  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  departing  Water  at  the  End 
Maflcs^  ^f  the  Ddiuge,  differ  from  the  Strata 
broke  wh^uce  they  were  io  fevered  in  only  a 
^^^"^vcry  kw  ^efp^as.     The  (;bnftitntio«, 

and 
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•Dd  all  the  Colours  that  were  primary  ^^oFtht 
and  original,  I  mean  fuch  as  the  Stone     ^^^ 
bad  attained  before  the  Water  went  off, 
the  Fragments  yet  retain  in  common  with 
the  Strata.     Where  the  Strata  are  fpot* 
tod,  as  in  Porphyry,  the  Fragments  are 
spotted  too.     Where  the  Strata  are  vein'd 
With  Metals,  with  Spar,  or  other  Mine- 
rals,   the  Fragments  are  vein'd  in  like 
Manner.     Where  the  main  Mafs  of  the 
fitratum  is  grey,  the  Fragments  are  grey : 
Where  that  is  brown,  they  are  brown : 
And  fo  of  all  other  Colours.     Thefe  Ac* 
cidents  being  common  both  to  the  Strata 
and  the    Fragments,    there  can  be  no 
Doubt  but  they  proceeded  from  a  com*-' 
mon  Caufe  ading  upon  thetn  conjunQIy, 
and  before  they  were  fefver'd*    That  each 
are  of  the  &mt  Sort  of  Matter,  that  the 
fundamental  Colour  of  each  is  the  fame^ 
that  they  are  fpotted  or  vein'd  alike,  pro* 
ceeded  from  Accidents  that  befel  thern^ 
as  has  been  laid,  in  common,  and  con« 
jundtly.    Then  the  Fragments  appear  to 
bt  of  the  iame  Thickne&  with  the  Strata 
from  whence    they    were  tome.     AndJ?^®"* 
hold  Sea-fhells  of  the  lame  Sort,   lying  sc^?^cJU* 
each  Species  over  other  in  the  fame  Order  lodgM  in 
and  like   Number.     Or,  if  the    Shells 'K^^!^''^ 
h«ppeaed  to  be  peri&'d  and  gone,  and^dtii«' 

Y  4  only 
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Bodies     only  the  empty  Spaces  left  where  they 

Srn^n"  ^^^^  originally  contained,  in  the  Strata, 

veiled      the  Shells  are  alfo  gone,  and  only  fuch 

wiUiCruib  Spaces  left  in  the  Fragments  like  wife. 

STihc  Where   thofe  Spaces  in   the  Strata  are 

Departure  fiWd  Up  with  Spar,  they  are  fill'd  in  like 

of  the Wa- Manner  in  the  Fragments.     Which,  by 

^^'        the  By,  affords  a  Proof,  that  thofe  Shells 

were  diilblvM,  and  the  Matter  of  them 

convey -d   away  :    and  fparry  Matter  re- 

pofit^d  in  the  Place  of  |t,    before  the 

Fragments  were  borne  off.      'Tis  ob- 

fervable  that,    of  the  Stones,  form'd  in 

Shells,  both  thofe  found  upon  the  Sea- 

ihores,  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and 

thofe  that  are  lodg'd  among  loofe  Rubble, 

Clay,  and  other  fhifted  Earth ;  fome  are 

quite  nakedy  others  covered  with  a  fparry 

Cruft,  in  Form  of  the  Shell.     All  the 

latter,  and  many  of  the  former,   were 

bc^rne  out  of  the  Strata.     So  that  thefe 

Accidents  befel  both,   while  they  were 

together,  and  before  the  Partition.     But 

there  are  fome  Accidents  obfervable  in 

the  Strata,   that    Enquiry  ought  to  be 

made,  whether  they  are  likewife  in  the 

Shoad-flones  and  Fragments.     Thefe  are 

the  Variegations  made  in  the  Stone  by 

the  Sides  of  the  Cracks,  made  by  Addi^ 

tion  of  a  mineral  Tinfiure,  or  by  Remo*^ 
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«ral  of  fome  of  the  Matter  of  the  Stone^ 
in  the  Manner  fet  forth  above.    If  thefe 
be  not  in  the  Fragments^  they,  and  per- 
haps they  only,  are  the  Alterations  that 
have  befallen  the  Strata  fince  the  Frag- 
ment^  were  parted  from  them.    'Tis  pro- 
bable, from  a  complex  Confideratioh  of 
all  the   Pbanomena^    that  in  the  fame 
Traa  of  Stone,   the  Fiffures  that  holdTheOrt 
Metal  were  form'd  firft,  afterwards,  thofe J^^'.^  ^ 
that  hold  Spar  only;  and  finally,  thofeFiffam 
that  have  only  Sludge  in  them,  or  eUew^-'e^nc- 
are  empty.    Nothing  is  more  common  ^^^^ 
than  to  fee  inch  empty   Fiflures  near  fiird  with 
others  that  hold  Metal,  or  Spar,  or  other ^^-^P"* 
Minerals.    Such  are  *feen  not  only  run-  "  ^ 
ning  in  other  Diredions,  but  even  pa- 
rallel with   thoie   FilTures.     Therefore, 
theie  enf^ty  Figures  muft   needs  have 
been  form'd  iince  the 
other  were.      Other-         cue 
wife  they  mufl  have 
bad  Metal  or  Spar  in 
them,  as  well  as  the 
Others.      'Tis    plain, 
Water  could  not  con- 
vey metallick,  or  fpar- 
ry  Corpufcles  from  g 
towards  b^  or  firom  b 
tpwards  g^  and  fo  pafs 


Z 
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the  Fiiiares  c  d^  ot  e  f^  and  repeat  the 
Metal  or  Spar  in  the  FiOTure  ab^  only, 
without  repofiting  any  at  all  in  either  c  d^ 
or  ef^  as  it  pafs'd  thro*  them.  Ic  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  repofit  k  in  cir 
ther  of  theniy  than  in  a  b.  Were  it  fe 
that  Water  pafs'd  at  this  Day  inceffittit*^ 
ly,  charged  with  metallick^  ^p^fyt  abd 
odier  Matter^  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Strata,  fuch  empty  Fiifures  could  not  be 
there  found.  It  muft  fill  tbcm»  where^ 
ever  it  were  ib  charged  with  fuch  Matter^ 
The  Sludge,  Soyle,.  or  othtt*  Clayey 
Matter,  mov'd  into  the  Fifliires  laft  of 
all,  and  got  as  well  into  thofe  that  held 
Metal  and  Spar,  as  into  thofe  that  were 
empty.  Thefe  being  Ibrm'd  Uft^  and  it 
being  found  in  them,  affords  us  a  P^oof, 
that  it  mov'd  the  la(t  Doubde/s  the 
very  fmall  fine  Cracks  in  Marble  and 
Stones  were  made  laft,  and  after  all  the 
reft.  After  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
prefent  Denfity  of  the  Stone^  and  how 
ThcWa-  impervious  it  is,  we  muft  conclude,  that 
fappHtt  ^^  Water  rifing  from  beneath  for  fup- 
Springs     ply   of  Springs,  Rivers,  and  Rain,  pre<^ 

thc'pfr  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^  Subftance  of  the  Strs^i 
furcsoniy,  hut  the  Fiflurcs.  'Tis  plain,  it  will  take 
and  not  thofe  PaiTages  that  are  moft  open  and 
S£,^tf  pervious. 

the  Strata.  1^ 
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In  Blading,  Gunpowder  confin'd  in 
a  bored  Hole,  where  the  Rocks  happea 
to  bo  (hatter'd,  and  full  of  Cracks,  often- 
times ib  fmall  and  fine,  that  they  are  im- 
perceptible,  will,    when  fired,  find  it's 
Way    thorough   thofe  Cracks,    without 
making  any  Infult,  having  any  forcible 
EffeQ,  or  anfwering  the.  End  for  which 
it  was  ufed     'Tis  hardly  credible  how 
great  a  Quantity  of  Water  will  fome- 
times  be  flung  upon  the  Miners,  when 
diey  come  to  break  up  Strata  of  Stone, 
that  have  in  them  many  of  thefe  Cracks, 
that  are  fo  fmall  that  they  are  hardly  dif- 
cernable.     Thefe  are  indeed  the  namral 
Conveyances  of  Water :  And,  when  once 
they  are  opened,  it  runs  incefiantly.    I 
have  obferv'd  fuch  an  Irruption  of  Water 
in  vaft  Quantity  in  Stone,  that,  exempt-- 
ing  thofe  Cracks,  is  much  too  denfe  and 
clofe  to  let  any  the  leafl  Ibjmidity  pafs* 
There  are  Fiifiires,  at  this  Day,  found  Further 
full  of  Metal,  that  are  dry,  and  without J'jJ^^j^^ 
any  Efflux  of  ib  much  as  a  Drop  of  Wa*oi«,and 
ter,  even  in  Winter.      Such  are  found  o«^«' 
even  to  the   Tops   of  HUls,   and   fallJJSif- 
quite  to  the  Day,  where  there  are  nei-fum,  was 
ther  Springs,   nor  Water,     There  ni«ft^°^PJ^*l 
have  been  Water  flowing  in  when  Metal  i^^rtare 
was  convey'd  thither;  and  thofe  Hillsof  the 

jj^y^  Water. 
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ttuift  have  had  other  terreftrial  Matter 

equal,    and    on    the  Level  with  them. 

Confequently,   both  thofe  Fiflbres  were 

fiil'd,   and  the  Hills  form'd  before  the 

Earth  was  brought  to  it's  prefent  State, 

before  Paifage  was  deny*d  to  the  Water 

thorough  the  Strata,  or  the  Nei^bour*;- 

Land  borne  off*,  and  thofe  Hills  and  E« 

minencies  left. 

Killas,  a      Where  the  Load  of  Ore  lies  in  Killas, 

^^^k'd    *^^    Shoad,    training  from    it,   confifts 

^^ihat-  mainly  of  fuch  Matter  as  compofed  the 

fer*d»driLoad.      For  KiUas,    being  a    (batter*d 

^*"^°^*j  Stone,  and  having  frequent  Cracks  in  it, 

^eiy      would  fall  to  Pieces,  and  be  eafily  driven 

found  10  away  by  the  Water  j  which  (hews,  that 

^J^JJj'^this  Aaion  of  the  Water  was  not  till  af^ 

from  the  ter  thofe  Cracks  and  Fiflures  were  made. 

load  in  gm  j^  |jjg  Shoads  training  down  from  the 

IS  one.j^^^j^  that  lie   in    Growan,    there  are 

wan,  a    frequently  found  Mafies  of  Stone,  of  all 

Stone      Sizes  to  ten  or  twenty  Ton  Weight.  For 

lid 'a/r  Growan  is  harder,   and   has   not  in  it 

continn-  near  fo  many  Fiiliires  as  Killas.     Confe- 

ous,  ever  quently,  it  would  part  only  into  larger 

thcShoad.^^^5  which  would  be  pondcrous,  and 

Thif  a     not  fo  eafily  driven  away,  and  carried  to 

S^  the  *  I^iftance. 

FiiTurcs  Where  the  original  conftituent  Cor- 
wcrecx-  pufclcs  of  thc  folicj  Strata  were  round,  or 
''^''''^'  '  tuberous, 
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tuberous,   as  in  Frce-ftone,  Sand-ftone,^orc  ^ 
Mill-ftone,  thofe  Strata  break  indifferent- ^^^^ 
ly  in  any   Direction.    But  where  theyformU 
were  of  a  compre&'d,  or  fiat  Form,  in 
Manner  of  an    infinitely  fine  Spangle,  ?/J;^^- 
fuch,    wherever    they    met,   and    theirSand' 
Plains  became  contiguous,  would  be  apt^^"*^^^- 
to  form  flat  Bodies.    Indeed,  they  muftc^^^iQ^ 
needs  do  that  conftantly,    unlefs  where  siate. 
many  happened  to  apply  in  fuch  regular  ^^^^**» 
Manner,  that  the  Center  of  the  Plain  ofcurh,  Ld 
one  applied  to  the  Center  of  the  other^  various 
fo  as  to  conftitutc  a  Column  of  greater  or  J"^^^"* 
leiler  Length,  as  the  Corpufcles  fo  ap- of  white 
pKcd  were  more  or  fewer  in  Number.  |^^®»  ^^^ 
But  'tis  Odds  whether  any  fuch  would  oriaik, 
ever  be  form'd.      This  is   certain,  weandMicx. 
find   commonly  in  Stone  Spangles  and 
Plates  of  fine  Talk.     Thefe  probably, 
were  form'd  and  concreated  into  Plates, 
before  they  fubfided  into  Strata  of  that  of 
Stone.    Being  of  that  Figure,   and  dif* 
pers'd  equally  throughout  the  Sand,  the 
Strata  would,  in  Courfe,  attain  a  Sort  of 
Grain,   and    fo    be  difpofed  to  fplit  in 
Plains  and  Flats.     This  is  the  Cafe  of 
Slate,  and  of  Killas.    Bodies  of  fuch  a 
ilakey  Form   would  be  apt  to  fubfide 
Edgeways ;    and   'tis   very    remarkable, 
that  the  Strata  of  blue   Killas  are  fre- 
quently 
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qaeddy  found  fo  pkoed ;  in  fomc  Places 
near  ered^  in  others  with  varibos  In^ 
dinations  to  the  Plain  of  the  Horizon. 
They  are  ieldom  found  in  a  flat  or  level 
Situation.  Sometimes  they  are  xn^eA^ 
ed)  and  yarioufly  curv'd.  'Tis  com^ 
mon  to  obferve  in  a  Clifi;  or  any 
Front  of  KiUas,  of  20  Foot  over,  the 
Grain  taking  various^  and  even  quite 
contrary  Courfes^  in  feversi  I^irts^  and 
ff^itting  in  as  various  and  contrary  a 
Diredion.  Where  the  Grain  runs  ftreigbt 
for  a  confiderabie  fpace,  and  fplits  freely 
into  Flats,  they  call  it  Slafe:  but 
where  it  happens  to  be  curv'd,  whkh 
is  very  common  in  Cornwall,  they  call 
it  Killas.  As  the  Plates  would  natu* 
rally  fobfide  Edge-ways,  fo  the  Stone 
that  ftands  in  that  Pofture,  is  the  fineil, 
firmeft,  and  fplits  heft.  That  windi  is 
infleded  is  ordinarily  leis  firm  and  fine* 
Probably,  it  was  put  inio  that  irregnkr 
and  unnatural  Pomire  by  fome  irregular 
Agitati(»i  of  the  Water.  I  have  never 
feen  the  Surface  of  the  Sea  more  vari- 
oully  curl'd  in  a  great  Storm,  than  I 
have  feen  the  Grain  of  the  fame  Stratum 
of  Killas.  Which,  therefore,  ^lits  in 
as  various  Directions.  This  only  is  con-* 
flant  and  certain  in  all  the  Talky  Stones, 

where 
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where  (be  Spangles  or  FFakes  lye  all  the 
fame  Way,  in  what  Pofture  foever  they 
happen  to  be,  in  that  the  Stone  ever 
^liis.  The  Flakes  of  Talk  being  con^ 
ftantly,  in  ihc  Matter  thns  ctirl'd  and 
hudled  up,  extremely  finally  fine  and 
light,  would  be  the  more  liaUe  to  be 
a^ed  upon  and  difpos'd  into  a  Method^ 
contrary  to  that  which  they  would  natu- 
rally have  taken  by  the  Agitation  of  the 
Water.  Things  arc  thus  in  Slate  and 
Killas;  which  ieems  to  coniift  mainly 
of  Talk,  and  fome  other  very  iine  and 
fimihir  Matter.  But  in  White  Slate,  and 
Fl^,  the  Strata  are  plain,  regular,  and 
never  infledted^  they  lye  in  a  Fofiure 
near  horizontal.  This  Stone  .confifb 
mainly  of  Sand,  with  only  jfbme  Miat, 
or  Plates  of  Talk  interpos'd.  Thefe 
Plates  lye  paraHd  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Strata.  They  lye  flat,  and  not  Edge- 
ways^ which  they  do  conomonly  in  blue 
Slate.  The  Caufe  feems  to  have  been, 
that  the  Sand,  being  fuperior  in  Quan* 
tity,  ovep-rul'd,  bore  them  down,  and 
determined  them  to  a  fkt  Site.  Then 
the  white  Slate  breaks  tranfvcrfly  fteo- 
tf^  and  is  not  near  fo  tough  and  flcxil 
as  the  blue  is.  This  doubtlefs,  con- 
iifts  mainly  of  Talk,  and  Talky  Mat- 
ter, 
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ter^  however  fubtile  and  fine:  An^ 
Plates  of  Talk  are  known  to  be  very 
pliable  and  flexil.  Befides  Flag,  and 
White  Slate^  there  are  faond  Piktes  of 
Talk,  fome  fo  fine  as  to  be  hardly  vifi^ 
blcy  others  of  feveral  Sizes,  to  one,  two, 
and  more  Inches  iii  Diameter^  in  difib- 
rent  forts  of  Stone. 
Qf  the  o-     In  all  the  Ores  that  I  have  obferv'd  | 

SwCracks  ^^»  ^  particular,  of  Lead,  and  Tin, 
in  theme- there  are  Shatters,  Cracks  and  Partiti-^ 
taiiickand  ons  in  the  metallick  Load.  But  in  fome 
Loads.  Of ^^^^>  they  are  much  more  frequent 
the  fpar-and  numerous  than  in  others.  I  have 
ry,ando.Qbfe,.y'd  both,  in  Lead,  and.  Tin,  cfpc- 

ttr!  the    cially  the  latter,  the  Load  fhatter'd  into 

Cryftais,  Mafles,  fo  fmall,   that  few  exceeded  the 

Sfick^"   Bignefs  of  a  Man's  Fift.     Some  of  tbe(e 

Shoots     Cracks  are  open  and  empty  :  others  Bll^d, 

in  them,  or  partly  fiU'd,  with  Spar,  fo  as  to  make 

fparry    Veins   or    Seams   in  the  Load. 

Sometimes  thefe   Cracks  have  in  theoi 

Ocre,  Clay,  or  Sludge.     At  EndelUon^  I 

obferv'd  the  Antimony- Vein  thus  crack'd : 

and  the  Cracks  fill'd  with  Sulphur ;  which 

had  tranfuded  either  out  of  the  Mafs  of     1 

Of  Anti-  Antimony,  or  the  Stone  of  the  neigh- 

■*®°^'     bouring  Strata.    The  Antimony  is  found 

in  MafTes  amongft  Spar.     The  Mailes 

ufualiy  cohere  ^  being  cemented  together 

■ 
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by  the  .  intervening  Sulphur :  bat  fo 
ilightly,  that  they  are  eafily  feparated  by 
a  Blovir^  and  part  at  the  Cracks,  or  Veins 
iill'd  with  Sulphur,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  Sulphur  parting  and  adhering 
to  the  Surfaces  01  the  Pieces  of  Anti- 
mony, each,  after  it  is  parted,  appears 
like  a  diflln£l:  Nodule,  incrufted  over 
on  the  Outfide  with  Sulphur.  Thefe 
Cracks  feem,  like  thofe  in  the  Strata, 
to  have  been  made  by  a  Contradion, 
or  ihrinking  of  the  Mafs.  'Tis  very 
probable,  that  the  Metal,  and  what 
came  with  it,  was  forced  haftily  into 
the  Vein,  and  attended  with  a  confider- 
able  Quantity  of  Water.  As  this  de- 
ferted  and  got  forth  of  the  metallick  and 
mineral  Matter,  it  would,  of  Courfe, 
ihrink  and  cracks 

'Tis   not   improbable   but  the    finer  The  Ori- 
metallick,    cryfbUine,  and  fparry  Mat-^g^nand 
tcr,  not    yet    concreted   and   confolida-^^^™/^^ 
ted,   coming  forth  of  the  Load  along %i2. 
with  the  Water,  might  be  formed  into!^7^»  ] 
Shoots    and     angular    Bodies,     in    thegrai^. 
Cracks   and    Hollows,  in  the    manner  iron 
that  at    this  Day    we  find  pyramidal,  J^^^J;^ 
and    other  figured  Spars,    Sprig-Cryftalylikeangu. 
Cornijh    Diamonds,    Tin-Grains,    Iron^B<'<*««- 
Khombs,   and  the  like.     As  the  Load 

Vol.  XII.    .       Z  ihrunk. 
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{hrunk,   and    co&tradcd>    Cracka   were 
made,    and   the   angular    ShoocSy    cry- 
Aalline,  mineral^  and  ix)ietitUk:k>  form'd  in 
tbem. 
?S/^'  •  In  ConnwaU,   the  Strut*  hcing  Ta% 

Surface  of  ^^*^>     "^    ^^^   ^^J    ^^  ^^'"^    Jl^gOICnC 

the  Earth  from  them,  whether  the  Stone  on  one 
^^*^™^fidoof  a  Vein  has  fhrunk  m  not.  Bui 
ed  by' the  whsre  the.  Main- Vein  lyes  inclining^  and 
Equality  15  intcrfcfted  ttanfverfly  by  a  Crofs-Veki, 
sheif^or  ^  ^^  Stoiie  OH  one  fide  that  CrD&* 
Top  of  Y-ein  i&  ibnk^  Part  of  the  Main^Vein 
Jj^^^^^jj^  will  be,  by  that  Means,  rat  oC  and 
^dc^the  lower'd  with  the  fide  that  funk.  Time 
Crcfs-  a^e  feveral  Inilances  of  this  in  CkrmoaU: 
Q^^g^^  And,  from  thefc  we  learn,  tbit  thwe 
ally  a  Di-liKith  been  really,  fnch  a  finking.  In 
region  for  Qonfcquence  of  which,  Ae  Sur^e  of 
onV/a 'the  Strata  of  Stohe,  and  whatever  eJfe 
Vein  in    lay  above  it,  tfnuit  h&ve  fiink  and  fab- 

mincing.   ^^^^    qq    ^\^^^    fj^   ^  ^   ydlX  in  PrO* 

^  portion.  So  that  the  Surface  of  the 
Rock,  Shelf,  or  Strata  of  Ston6>  moft 
be  then  uneven.  Whereas  we  now  find 
it  even,  level,  and  plain.  Which  could 
not  have  have  happened  ady  Other  Way, 
than  by  the  bearing  off,  at  leaft,  all  that 
Scone,  and  other  Matter,,  that  war  emi- 
nent on  one  fide  of  the  Vein,,  and  ibad 
up  higher  tiban  thai  on  thd  other.    'Tia 

.  tie- 
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demonftrable,  that  the  Force  that  plain'd 
the  Shelf  was    pofterior    in  Time    to 
that  which    caufed   the  finking  of  the 
Stone  on  one  fide  the  Vein.    In  fome 
l^laces  the  Shelf  and  Vein  are  naked  to 
the  Day  1  bat  generally  there  lye  broken 
Sttines  and  Rubble  over  them.     Thefe 
were    compil'd^    and  flung   there,    and 
brought  from  other  Places,  by  the  later 
Part  of  the  fame    Stream,   the  former 
of  which  tore,  cleared  off,   and  levetl'd 
thefe    Rocks,   and    carry'd    away,    and 
transferred  the   upper   I^arts  along  with 
it  to  other  Places.    In  GliiFs  of  the  ^ea^ 
and  Rivers,   near  |their   Oftia :   And  in 
Scars,   or  fuch  prominent  Parts  of  the 
fides  of  the  Rocks  that  are  naked,  near 
TenSy^  and  in  fome  other  Parts  of  fFaks, 
and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  North,  where 
the  Strata  happen  to  be  thin,  I  have 
obferv'd  thofe  lying  on  one  fide  a  per-** 
pendicular    Fiflure,   funk   &x   or   eight 
Feet   lower   than   thofe  on  the  other. 
Thefe  probacy,  are  congenerous  to  the 
firfi:  (brink.   Main- Veins,   or  thofe  that 
hold  the  Lc^s :  but  aie  not  fo  wide,  nor 
£0  much  charged  with  Metal,   as  thofe 
in  GortnoaU.    Where  the  Strata  happen    , 
to  be  thin,  the  Fifiuires  are  rarely  eimer 
&  wide,    or  fo  i\A\  of  Metal,  as  there 

Z  2  where 
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where  the  Strata  are  thicker.  ^  Inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  North,  whether 
the  Stone  on  one  fide  the  main  Lead- 
Veins  be  in  fome  Places  funk  or  not. 
In  Cafe  it  be,  or  thofe  mentioned 
above  in  the  Scars,  be  Main- Veins, 
then  the  following  Proportion  will  be 
of  Ufe  in  mining,  or  purfuing  of 
them. 

In  a  Vein  a  that  has  one  fide  b 
thus  funk,  and  happens,  in  the  Per- 
'  fuit,  to  part  into  feveral  leflcr  Veins, 
r,  c^  6cc.  fome  of  which  may  fly  out 
into  Strings  d^  d^  &c.  and  thoie  fub* 
divide  into  Cracks  flifl  more  and  lefl^r. 


and  terminate  finally  in  the  Strata,  with- 
out further  Communication  or  Retam 
to  the  Main- Vein  beyond  E;  but  one 
fmall  Veiny  proceeds  on,  and  conti- 
nues into   the  faid  Main- Vein  E,   bo- 

yond^ 
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yond,  that  Crack  or  Vein  that  hds  one 
fide  fank,  muft  be  the  Vein  that  muft 
lead  to  the  faid  Main- Vein  beyond. 

'Tis  not  eafy   to  a0ert  there  are  noThofc 
Metals  where  none  Ihew  themfelves  inpjfticaiar 
their    proper    Hue.      A    Body,   nearly  ^j^^"*^* 
refembling  white  Spar,   with  fome  De*  company 
gree  of  Tranfparency,  when  run,  yields?^* ^f*^ 
near  three  Fourths  of  Lead.     As  to  thepartof  th^ 
Metals    that  are  ufually  attended  with  Vein  be- 
a  Colour,. Iron  with  Red,  Copper  with[]J2^^ 
Green  or  Blue,    Lead  with  a  Soot*  Co- with  the 
lour,  or  a  Ycllowifh,  Tin,  as  I  remem-  P^^^" 
ber,  with  a  Grey;  thefe  may  be  Signs ^^"^1^* 
of  the  Prefence   of  thofe  Metals,  buttheadja- 
fcem  to  be  produced  by  the  Aftion  of^'J"^^^*^" 
Salts ;    ib  that,  where  there  happens  tOafFord  us  a 
be  none  of  thefe  Salts,    none  of  thefe  Pi'oof  that 
Colours    are    to    be  expci^ed,    though  ^^^^^ 
there  be  adually  Metals.     Confequentrof  thofe 
ly,  there  may  be  Metal  in  the  Strata,  s^^: 
•fo    concealed    as  not  to  be  cafily  dif-thcr"^Vi 
cerned.      But  talky  and    fparry  Matter  in  at  the 
are  difcernible  and  obvious  in  almoft  ^U^fJ^f"®*^ 
Strata ;  though  in  fome  there  is  more,  the  Bot- 
in  others  lefs ;  in  fome  'tis  of  one  Com-to™o^tJ» 
pleflion,  in  others  of  another.    In  fink*  *"** 
ing  a  Vein  of  Lead   in  the  Nortbf  we 
find  the  Orer  accompany'd  with  Spar  of 
jdiiFerent  Sorts  ^t  different  Depths ;  But 

Z  3  theij 
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thea  the  Spar  of  the  Strata  at  thefe 
rent  Pepths  is  of  the  £uive  Sort  and  Hae 
with  that  that  attends  the  Ore  at  each 
of  thefe  Depths.  Where  the  Strata 
hdd  little  or  no  Spar,  there  is  litde  or 
none  in  the  Vein  with  the  Ore  at  that 
Height.  Where  Spar  abounds  in  the 
Strata,  there  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Vein. 
Thofe  Strata  that  hold  Talky  Matter, 
have  Talk  with  the  Ore  at  the  Ends 
of  them  in  the  Vein.  So  that  in  view- 
ing the  Spar  or  Talk  incorporated  with 
the  Sand  of  any  Stratum,  'tis  eafy  to 
foretel  what  fparry  or  talky  Matter 
will  be  found  at  that  Level  in  the  Vein. 
•Twere  to  be  wifh'd  the  Stratum  ex- 
hibited fome  as  certain  Signs  of  the  Me- 
tal there. 

In  Cornwatl^  where  there  are  not 
horizontal  Divifions  of  the  Stone  fo  fre- 
quent as  in  the  Norths  and  the  Ore  lyes 
in  the  perpendicular  Fiflbres  of  only 
one  vaftly  thick  Stratum,  'tis  attend- 
ed with  Talk  where  that  Stratum  holds 
Talk  :  or  by  Spar  of  one  Kind  or 
other,  where  the  Stratum  holds  Spar^ 
that  in  the  Vein  being  ever  of  like 
Kind  with  that  in  the  Stratum.  Or, 
.  when  the  Spar  or  Talk  happen  to  be 
different,   at  different  Depths,    hi    the 

Strata, 
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Strata,  there  are  ever  the  like .  at  the 
fame  Depths  in  the  Vein.  Which  evi- 
dently fhews,  that  the  fparry,  talky,  and 
metallick  Matter,  came  forth  of  the 
Strata  in  an  horizontal  Direftion:  and 
was  neither  fent  into  the  Veins  from^  be* 
neath  nor  from  above. 

Though   the    Spar  and  Talk  lye    wJJ^^''' 
fuch  Method  in  the  Veins,  yet  ,thcy  do  and  w- 
liot  always  fill  them  :   bat  are  fupported  thy  Mat- 
by  their  Adhefion,   fometimes   to   o'?^*  [n^tji^""^ 
fometimes  to  both  fides  of  the  Vein.  Veins, 
There  are  frequently  left  great  Hollows  «mc  not 
in   the  Veins:    And,    in    breaking  the [J^'^^^^l^" 
Ore,  Spar,  and  talky  Matter  there,    we  and  after 
find   Hollows    of    various    Figure    ^'^d^jj'^^'"^- 
Dimenfion  5  the  Ore  and  Matter  there  mineral 
being    varioufly   curl'd,    moduled,    and  Matter 
difpofcd.     Thefc  Hollows  are,  many  6f^^^/^P^- 
them,  perfectly  clofed  i   others  open  in«-  there.  Of 
to,  and  communicate  with  the  Cavities  ^^*«  ^o"; 
of  the  Vein.      Tbofe   are    found  cver^^^g*  q} 
empty :  but  thefe,  in  fuch  Veins  where  Swallows 
there  is  Ore,  Clay,  Soyle,  or  other  earthy  ^^^j"^'  ' 
Master,    arc    ordinarily   fill'd    with   it: work! 
As  are  alfo  the  greater  Cavities  of  theTheOri- 
Vein.     Even  the  very  Strings,  and  Tops  fj^^^^^ 
of  the  Veins,   above  the  Ore;    as   ipandmi^ 
the  North,   and  where  the  upper  Strata  ^*^  ^a- 

wbere  not  faurry'd  away  by  t^  depart-  wind  in 

J5  4  ingMiaw. 
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Of  the    irig  Water,  as  in  Cornwall^   are  full  of 
SfwLr^"^*^  Soyle.     This  afFords.  a  Demonftra- 
thatfonDstioriy  that  this  catne  not  into  the  Veins 
^^^v^^'tiU  after  the  Ore  and  Minerals  were 
of  Mi^.  repoficed    there.      We    find    frequendy 
or  Earth- Soyle  on  one  fide  of  the  Vein  down  to 
foakes.    j|j^  greateft  Depth  we  ever  mine :    on 
the  other.   Ore,  Spar,  Talk,  and  thefe, 
when  broken,   clean,   and  without  any 
Soyle  incorporated  with  them,  or  Jodg'd 
in  any  of  their  interior  Cavities*     The 
Metals  and  Minerals  concreted  and  conr 
folidated    as    they   came  forth  of   the 
Strata^  adhered  to  them,  and  were  (upr 
ported  by  them.     'Tis  hot  certain  but 
they  might,   in  fome  Places,  have  filVd 
the  Fififure :  and  that  have  been  widened 
afterwards  by  a  further  (hrinking  of  the 
Strata;    fo  as  to  make  a  further  Var 
cancy,   and  Room  for   Reception  of  Or 
ther  Matter.     But  had  Soyle,  Clay,  and 
fuch  other  foft  Matter  fallen  into  the 
Fifiure  firft,   they  muft  have  fiU'd  the 
whole  Space  as  high  as  they  reacfa'd : 
And  could  not  have  relerv'd  qne  fide 
of  the  Fiffure  empty,   to  give  Recep- 
tion to    the    Ore    or  Minerals.      Nor 
could  they  be  found,  as  they  freqqentr 
ly  are,  quite  to  the  Tops  of  the  Veins. 
Had  the  Soyle   come  in  at  the  fiune 

Time, 
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TimCy  and  along  with  the  oieteltick 
and  mineral  Particles,  'twould  haye  inr 
porporated  with  them^  and  ii}Ied  the 
recited  interior  Cavities  of  them ;  wher/e* 
as,  thefe  are  conftantly  found  without 
any  Soyle  in  them :  And  the  interior 
jSubftance  of  the  Ore  pure,  dean,  and 
free  from  any  fuch  terreftrial  Admix- 
ture. We  find  at  this  Day,  raifing  the 
jStrata,  Sludge,  and  Clay,  in  the  lefler 
Cracks,  as  well  as  in  the  main  Fiflures. 
Now  thefe  leflcr  Cracks  werp  formiM 
after  thofe  Fiflures;  and  the  Sludge 
brought  [into  both,  and  perhaps,  into 
the  horizontal  *  Seams  or  Fifliirest 
"which  likewife  frequently  have  earthy 
Matter  in  them,  by  Water  pailing  along,  j 
forth  of  the  Strata  of  Clay,  and  Shiver/ 
and  other  ioofe  Matter,  and  repoiited 
in  thofe  Seams,  Cracks,  and  FiiTures^ 
where  there  are  not  Swallows  in  the 
Veins,  and  a  thorow  Pafiage  for  both 
Soyle  and  Water.  Where  thefe  Swalr- 
lows  are,  the  pre  is  rarely  found  in  Co  . 
great  Qusintity,  as  in  other  Parts  of  the 
fame    Vein.     Probably,    'twas  hurry'd 

away 
•  <  •     . 

f  It  QDglit  to  be  deteiminM  from  Confideratioa,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Thickneis  of  thefe  Seams,  whether  the 
Clay  in  them  was  an  original  Settlemeni:  Or  brought 
into  them  thtu  afterwards  by  Water* 
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away  by  the  Water,  as  well  as  the 
Soyle.  Amongft  this  Clay^  and  in  the 
Fiflfures^  there  »  £:iUnd  Ore,  and  Spar, 
in  Bitts^  and  independent  on  the  refr. 
This  is  call'd  Boufe-ff'arA.  Whether 
thefe  Bitts  or  Mafies,  were  £cmn'd  &« 
paratdly  :  or  fell  afunder  linoe  ffom 
the  reft,  and  tumbled  amongft  the 
Clay,  as  the  Fifiiire  open'd  wider,  dc^ 
ferves  Inquiry.  As  the  Clay,  and  Sludgpe, 
ib  the  metallick  and  fparry  Matter  that 
16  foond,  in  foft  and  talky  Matter,  in 
the  Tops  of  the  Veins  in  fmall  Particles 
came  in,  after  the  other  Metals  and 
Minerals,  to  the  Vein.  It,  being  in 
independent  Grains,  and  not  concreted 
to  the  fides  of  the  Vein,  could  not  have 
*fubfifted  there,  had  not  the  ib&  talky  Mat- 
ter come  in  along  with  it.  Tfa^  doubt- 
Jefs,  drain'd  upon  the  concreted  Ore, 
and  canM^  in  before  the  Clay.  'Tis 
certain,  where  there  is  but  one  Stratum 
that  contains  the  Vein,  and  that  Stramm 
fblid,  there  is  little  Sludge  in  that  Vein. 
But  where  there  are  ieveral,  fittie  of 
them  foft,  and  the  Vein  either  in  or 
bdow  thofe  foft  Strata,  or,  there  are 
•thin  Strata  with  foft  matter  lodg'd  be- 
twixt them ;  there  is  ever-  found  liich 
matter   in    the    Vein.      Through    the 

Ctacli(S 
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Cracks  in  the  Strata  al(b  the  Water  paf- 
ies  to  Springfi  :  And,  through  them^ 
can  bring  Bitumen^  and  foch  other 
matter  as  cookl  not  pervade  the  Pores  of 
the  Strata ;  rifing  from  the  Abyfs^  or 
that  Level,  where  the  Cracks,  and  all 
Cavities  ftand  full  of  Water.  In  fair 
clear  Weather,  when  there  is  any  Wind 
ftirring,  and  Motion  in  the  Air  above, 
the  Air  below,  in  Mines,  pafles  fo  fen- 
iibly  at  thefe  Cracks,  as  fometimes  to 
blow  out  a  Candle.  But,  when  the 
Rains  are  rifing,  the  Moifture  expeb 
that  Air,  and  caufes  fuch  a  Scarcity  of 
it,  or  elfe  a  Want  of  Circulation  of  that 
Air,  that  the  Candles  will  not  burn: 
And  withal,  fuch  a  ^  Senfation  of  Heat 
to  Men,  as  Scarcity  of  Air  in  other 
Places  does.  Whether  there  be  then 
any  real  Acceilion  of  Heat,  ought  to 
be  try'd  by  a  Thermometer,  I  think 
our  Senfes  cannot  determine  that.  Whe- 
ther the  Air  can  prevade  the  Interftices 
of  the  Strata,  as  well  as  the  Cracks: 
and  bear  from  thence  volatile  mineral 
Matter,  I  cannot  tell.  Bat  'tis  plain, 
the  Aif  will  be  thus  expelPd  out:  and 
return  alternately  into  thefe  Cracks,  as 
the  Steams  that  fupply  Rain,  fill,  and 
quit  them.     Perhaps,  this  Air,  when  it 

has 
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has  been  Icmg,  as  in  a  great  Droaght, 
in  the  Earth,  without  being  expell'd 
by  Humidity,  riling,  faturated  by  vo- 
latile Sahsy  and  mineral  Effluvia^  when 
5t  comes  to  be  expell'd  out  of  tbe 
Cracks,  and  brought  to  the  Sur&ce  of 
the  Earth,  by  the  Steams  that  form 
Rain,  is  that  which  incommodes  and 
afieds  human,  and  other  Bodies,  io 
much  before  the  Humidity  arifes  ; 
which,  when  it  does  arife,  makes  tho/e 
Affedions  ceafe.  But  tho'  no  Rains 
a<^hia]ly  rife,  or  Winds  diffipate  not 
tbofe  Salts  and  Futnes,  the  Afiedions 
continue.  >  Perhaps,  thefe  empty  Cracks 
allow  the  Earth  Liberty,  by  their 
Space,,  to  tremble  in  Earthquakes^; 
which,  if  folid,  muft  either  bend  or 
break;  ^  Part  being  mov'd  without 
moving  the  whole. 
Of  the  Where  there  happened  to  be  extendi- 
^llTiti  ^  ibailow  Cavities,  on  the  Surface  of 
low        thjS  Earth,  in  Manner  of  Bafons,    that 

STthf ^ '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  Rubble,  in  the  firft 
Trees  bu- I^^^^yj  whcu  the  Water  was  fallen  fp 
Tv'din  low,  that  the  Surface  of  it  was  come 
them.      ^^  jjj^  Level  of   tbofe  Cavities :    And 

confequently,*  become  more  dill  and 
fetlate,  the  lighter  Bodies,  floating  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  VegetaMes, 

unduou^ 
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unduous  and  bituminous  Matter,  be 
twixt  the  adjacent  Ridges,  how  far  dif- 
tant  fbever  they  were,  would  be  retained 
there.  Nay,  'tis  not  certain,  whether 
more  might  not  be  caft  up  fromwards 
the  Sea,  to  fuch  a  Aill  Place,  in  manner 
^ '  of  a  Wreck.  This,  probably,  may  be 
the  Cafe  of  the  Fens  of  Lincoln/hire. 

Near    the    Sca-fhore,    by  Tinmoutb^^'^^ ^rtder 
in    Northumberland^    are    feveral    Pits,  ^f^^^^^^ 
funk  to  a  confiderable  Depth,   beneath  Sea  at 
the  Level  of  the  Sea  at  low  Water.  ^'*«'^*^^ 
Thefe  are  funk  for  Water,  Shafts :  And 
ferve,  by  Afliftance  of  Engines,  to  raife 
the  Water,  that  is  brought  by  Dreins, 
from  Cole-Pits  in  Land.     [  Mr  Boyle ^ 
Hydroji.    Parad.    page   229,    mentions 
Works  in  Coal-Mines,  that  pailes  under 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  ^^  f  •^A 

About  the  Middle  of  Boufe^GiU,  in  j^tn"" 
Arkndale^  where  it  is  above  1 00  Yards  daU. 
deep,  and  300  over,  we  drove  a  Work^^  . 
a-crofs  it,   at  a  Depth  of  about  10  orthcFor^ 
12   Yards    below  die  Bottom  of  that  <>^  Water. 
Gill,  in  Purfuit  of  a  Vein  of  Lead- Ore,  J^^^^ 
caird  Scatterfcar.      This  gave  us  Op-ncarhori- 
portunity  of  obferving  the  Strata,  under ?^-  ^ 
that  Gill,  which  were  all  parallel,    andvcin' 
near  horizontal.      Whence  'tis  demon-work'd 
ftrab'le,  that  this  Gill  was  not  form'd  hj^^^^^^^^ 

either  GilL 
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eidier  an  Elevation,  or  a  Depreflion  of 
the  Strata  :  w  other  Alteration  made 
of  their  original  Situation  by  a  Force 
beneadi.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  in-- 
terfe^  the  Gill  at  near  Right  Angles. 
Nay,  the  Ends  or  Edges  of  the  ^ata 
above  appear  abrupt  on  each  fide  of  the^ 
Gill.  This  (hews  mani&ftly,  that  tlus 
Breach,  or  Gill,  was  made  by  a  Force 
above.  The  Ends  of  the  Strata,  of 
each  iide,  anfwer  one  stfiother  ;  and 
(hew  they  were  once  comintioos,  *tUi 
the  interjacent  Stone  was  borne  away, 
and  by  that  Means  the  GHl  formed* 
That  this  was  done  by  Water  is  plainly 
apparent  from  a  View  of  the  Place. 
GHit'^d^^^  here,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the 
the  Vales  ^orth,  there  are  Ridges  of  Land  from 
itt  the  the  two  fides  of  which  thefe  Gilb  de- 
^^^-  fecnd  :  ^nd  grow  deeper  wd  deeper, 
wider  and  wider,  'till  tbey  fall  into  one 
another,  and  approach  the  Sea.  The 
whale  ^rface  of  the  Earth  below  thefe 
Ridges  mufl  have  been  carry'd  off  to 
fuch  Depth  as  thefe  Valleys  are  feik 
below  thofe  Ridges  :  and  the  Agent 
that  did  it  adted  with  greater  Fury,  or 
the  matter  of  the  Strata  made  kfs  Re- 
finance, where  thofe  Giils  are  form'dw 
Then  the  Valleys  grow  deprefa'd  conti- 

nuaUy 
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naally  towards  the  Sea  :   and  the  Gilla 
lye  parallel,    and   tending    towards   the 
Sea,    in    hch  Conrfe  as  Water   would  SmoothM 
naturally  take   falling  from  the  Ridges  Atones 
above.       Befides,    in   thofe    Vales    are^^/"* 
found  fiiK)oth'd  Stones,  like  thofe  found 
on    the  Shores  of   the  Sea.     Many  of '^^e 
thefc  are    of   the  feme    fort  of  Stone  f^^^^ 
with  the  Strata  above  :  but  broken,  and  of  the 
fmooih'd,   by  the  Water.      The  Strata  *^«^<»»^- 
of  theRidgea  from  iKrhence  thofe  Gills  ^^^0- 
defcend    are   horizontal.      We    work'd  rizontai. 
underneath  Boufe-^Gill^  like  wife  nearer  its  or  the 
Rife  :    and  found  the  Strata  there  alfo^*"*^^ 

•       .  -  Corn' 

near  horizontal.  ^aiL 

I  obferv'd  feveral  Gills  in  Camwaliy 
but  there  the  Ridges  being  not  high, 
and  confcquently,  the  Fall  from  than 
not  great,  the  Gills  are  neither  fo  deep, 
nor  fo  numerous  as  in  the  North  of 
JTork/hire;  where  the  Ridges  are  veiy 
high.  Indeed,  in  all  Countries  the  Gills 
arc  deeper,  or  (hallower,  in  Proportion 
to  the  Height  of  the  Ridges,  and  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Stoi^,  or  other  matter 
wherein  they  are. 

Id  Proportion  as  the  Strata,  either 
by  their  Firmnefs,  cff  Clofenefs,  or  by 
un£tuous  matter  interpos'd,  are  render'^d 
capaUe  of  debarring   Accefs  to  Water, 

they 
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Of  the  they  prefcrv'd  the  Shells,  Vegetables, 
2J^_  and  other  Bodies  in  them.  'Tis  to  the 
nunal  and  Clofene&  of  Shiver^  that  the  Plants  io 
i^tabicjt  owe  their  Prefervation  :  and  to  £bc 
^^^undtuous  matter  in  Marfh-^Barth,  that 
Water  will  not  pafs  it.  We  fee  the 
Of  the  Pyrita^  being  either  expos'd  upon  the 
^^^  Surface,  or  kid  in  loofe  Earth  which 
Pytitiff.  ^  Water  can  enter,  diffolve,  and  fall  to 
^^ccafion- Pieces.  So  that  the  Strata  of  Clay, 
JJ^^^^  Chalk,  and  other  matter,  wherein  ihsy 
Water  are  preferv'd,  muft  be  fo  compaft,  as  to* 
plough  rcfufc  Admiffion  to  Water.  This  fhews 
fbrSa^^^^  the  Reafbn,  why  at  this  Day  we  find 
ply  ot     them  not  in  Gravel,  Rubble,  and  other 

M?^n  *^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^"^^  •  ^^^  ^°'y  ^^  ^^*y* 
'  the  Parts  of  which  are  united,  and  be- 
come clofe  again,  after  it's  Difturbance. 

^^      The    Confideration   of  this  may  afibrd 

Sttme  be-  foni^  Light  towards   determining  what 

ing  more  Strata  Water  pervades. 

toteii  ^  ^^^"^^  purfu'dand  obferv'd  thro" 
thano-  Strata  of  different  forts  of  Stone,  lying 
thers,  under  one  another^  may  fervc,  as  a  Gage, 
ha^lar-  to  fticw  which  fort  (hrunk  moft.  Fory 
ger  Fif-  in  that,  the  FifTure  will  be  largeft :  and 
I^J**-  fo  contain  the  greatefl  Quantity  of  Ore, 
of  this  'f  fill'd  with  it.  This  Propolition  is  of 
Fropofiti-  Ufe  in  mining,  where  the  Strata  lyc 
^^^^^f  expos'd,  as  in  Cliffs,  fides  of  Gills„ 
Ores.  naked 
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naked  Rcx:ks»  and  the  like  :  As  aUb^ 
where  there  has  been  digging  and  min-^ 
ing  in  the  fame  Trad  of  Land. 

Tis  not  certain  whether  the  Corpuf^ 
des  rais'd  up  into  the  Water,  fubfided 
diredly  down  again  in  the  fame  Place.. 
But  'tis  very  probable  they  did^  with-^ 
out  flraying  or  moving  £ir  in  an  hori^n*^ 
tal  Diredtion.  But  the  obferving,  as 
we  frequently  do.  Strata  confiiling  of 
Matter  of  very  different  Gravity,  lying 
one  upon  another,  alternately,  without 
Confiiiion,  and  the  Matter  generally 
pretty  diftindt,  affords  a  Speculation  of 
|reat  Confideration.  Thus,  in  finking 
for  Coal,  we  pafs  commonly  thro*  fe- 
veral  Strata  of  Stone  before  we  come 
at  it.  Deicending  Aill,  we  pafs  that 
Stratum  of  Coal :  under  that,  a  Stra^ 
tum  or  more  of  Stone  :  then  Coal :  then 
Stone  again.  I  my  felf  have  obferv'd 
three  Strata  of  Coal  at  different  Depths 
one  under  another.  As  there  was  no* 
thing  to  determine  the  Matter  to  fub-^ 
fide  in  the  Water  but  it's  Gravity,  fo  the 
Laws  of  Gravity  muft  neceffarily  be  ob- 
ferv'd in  the  Order  of  the  Setdements 
and  Formation  of  the  Strata^  How  this 
was,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  exemplify  by 
fome  Inftances.     'Tis   not  likely  there 

Vol.  XII.  A  a  ■    would 
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would  1}e  any  Ddcent  while  the  con- 

ftkuent  Corp^fcles  of  the  difiblv'd  Mat^ 

Of  the     ter  remained  feparate  and  fin^e.      The 

terreftrial  Watcf  iimft  be  vaAly  fuperior  in  Quan- 

foftlinM  ^^  ^^  *^  WTcftrial  Matter,  Then  die 
in  the  CoTpufcks  iQuft  anite^  and  £>rm  into 
Water,  at  Maflfes,  bigger,  or  Icfc,  before  they 
laje!^"  would  fall  in  the  Water.  Suppofe  them 
or  the  £>  figur'd,  that  each  fort  upon  Contad 
Concreti-  woi^  adhere  to  thofe  of  the  fame  fort, 
on  of  the  ^  tO  foine   Others  nearly  of  that  Fl- 

Flmts^and  ^xxAd  be  foim'd  into  Maiies^  Nodules, 
Of  the    ^  Plates,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity 
Subfi-      of  eadi  other   fort    tiiereaboats  in   the 
Formari'^ Fluid z  and  in  each  Part  of  the  Fluid,  in 
on'oTthe  Proportion  to  the  Motion  whereby  tb^ 
Strata.     Were  brought  to  meet,  touch,  and  unite. 
SS2^'  S«PPofc  A'8  looo,  B's  50a,  C's  250,  e- 
Order  of  quaUy  mov^d  in  a  Fluid.     The  A's  maft 
it/  Of    of  Courfe  needs  nieet  oftener  than  tbeB'a 
SS;  or  C's :  and  fo  fomi  Maffcs  which  bad 
Weight  iufiicient  to  determine  them  to 
iubfide  quicker,  ot  before  the  B's  or  C's  : 
and  fo  form  a  Stratum  of  A's  firft.     Or, 
if  there  happened  to  be  more  Motion  near 
the  Surface,  by  Reafon  of  Winds,   Tides 
there,   or   any  other   Cauie,    than  bo» 
low :  or  in  any  one  Pan  of  the  Water, 
than  in  another  ;   there  the  Corpi^cles 

would 
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would,  meet  the  oftener,  and  fo  form 
the  Nodules  fooneft.  •Some  Refpe£t 
inufl  be  had  alfo  to  the  fpecific  Gravity 
of  the  Maffes.  As,  fuppofe*.50  Cor- 
pulcles,  of  each,  form'd  a  Mafs  as  big 
as  a  Muftard-feed  perhaps,  the  A's  might 
link,  when  concreted  to  that  Bignds: 
The  B's  not  'till  twice  as  big.  Then, 
in  finking,  Allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  different  fpecific  Gravity :  and  dif- 
ferent Bulk.  So  likewife,  when  a  good 
Part  were  funk,  the  Rcfiftance  of  the 
,Fiuid  would  be  leis, :  And  fome  would 
iink  then  that  would  not  fink  before. 
The  Corpuicles  of  the  Metals,  which 
were  in  only  a  very  fmall  Proportion  to 
the  reft,  would  feldom  meet  to  form 
Mafies  :  and  fo  would  be  only  borne 
down  by  the  Sand,  or  the  other  Matter, 
fobfiding.  Or  eiie  they  would  not  fub-- 
fide  Mil  towards  the  latter  End,  and 
be  in  fo  fmall  Mafies,  as  to  be  able 
afterwards  to  pervade  the  Interftices  of 
the  Sands.  If  therefore,  the  Refinance 
of  the  Water  impeded  the  Corpufcles 
from  finking  'till  they  were  of  iuch  a 
determinate  Magnitude,  each  according 
to  their  fpecific  Gravity,  Strata  would 
■indeed  be  form'd :  but  the  large  No- 
dules coali  not  be  found  fo  near  the 

A- a  2  Surf<iCe 
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Surface  as  we  now  find  them.  WluC 
Alteration  thetlncreafe  of  Gravity,  if 
any  fuch  there  be,  nearer  the  Center^ 
would  make,  at  the  different  Depths^ 
at  which  the  Corpufcles  are  fufhuo'd, 
and  concreted  in  the  Water,  de&rves  to 
be  confider'd.  Note,  that  mod  of  the 
Strata  that  differ  in  Matter,  and  Con- 
ilitution,  have  in  the  fides  next  them^ 
fome  of  the  matter  of  the  Strata  next 
adjoining.  I  think  Nodules  are  only 
found  form'd  of  Cryftal,  Iron,  Talk, 
and  Pyrites.  So  that  it  feems  probable, 
that  no  other  Sort  of  Matter  could  form 
in  the  Water  ahy  larger  than  Grains, 
ior  want  of  a  Difpofition  to  concrete. 
For  thefe  have  all  much  the  fame  Tex- 
ture :  and  an  Apearance  as  if  they  had 
been  melted.  So  that  where  they  were 
form'd,  the  Matter  was  fmaU  and  fine  : 
And,  as  there  are  Leaves  of  Plants  in 
them,  perhaps  it  was  near  the  Sur&ce ; 
but  extending  down  deeper  to  fome 
confiderable  Depth.  When  the  Nodules 
were  forming,  beginning  at  one  Cor- 
pufcle,  either  that  mov'd  towards  the 
reft,  or  the  reft  towards  that,  or  both. 
The  Motion  yr^  either  horizontal,  or 
perpendicular.  If  the  Nodules  or  Mai^ 
ics  concreting,   had  moy'd  horizontally^ 

then. 
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ihaij  leaving  the  Place,  and  Matter^ 
where  they  firft  concreted :  and  paiCne 
to  another  Place,  where  there  was  di^- 
ferent  Matter  they  muft,  fubfiding,  be 
found  ip  that,  /.  e.  in  Strata  where  there 
appears  none  of  the  Matter  of  which 
they  are  form'd,  which  they,  I  believe^ 
pever  are:  but  always  in  fuch  as  they 
are  form'd  of;  except  thofe  that  have 
been  fince  wa(h*d  out,  and  repofited 
amopgft  Rubble.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  Concretion,  or  Nodule,  could  ;iland 
iliU  :  and  the  Corpufdes  move  hori^- 
zontally  towards  it.  If  the  Concreti- 
ons mov'd  in  a  Perpendicular,  then  thejf 
gathered  their  Parts  in  fubfiding,  and  m 
got  their  difFerendy  coloured  Coats  la 
the  difiereot  Matter  through  which  they 
fubfided.  Their  Figures,  which  gener 
rally  tend  towards  round,  feem  to  hint 
that  they  were  formed  in  fubfiding.  For, 
jf  they  had  moy*d  to  the  Corpufcjes,  or 
the  Corpufcles  to  them,  horizontally, 
they  would  have  met  only  in  Lines  pa* 
irallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  fo  have  form'd 
Figures  tending  towards  a  Flat.  If 
where  there  are  feveral  thin  [of  i,  2, 
or  3  Foot,  ]  Strata  of  different  Matter, 
as  there  is  where  the  Iron  Nodules  are : 
4nd  thoie  Nodules  are  not  found  lodged 

10 
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in  the  Strata^  of  different  Matter,  above, 
or  below,  but  only  in  the  Strata  that  a- 
*  bound  with  Iron,  ^tis  a  DemonftratiaD, 
that  they  Were  form'd  of  the  matter  of 
that  Stratum  :  Aad,  in  fubfiding  ^motfgft 
it.  At  Major  Hanburf^  Works,  near 
Pniifooky  in  fFaies,  and  in  feveralo- 
tfaer  Places  that  I  have  feen,  the  Nodules, 
that  they  work  for  Iron,  lye  fometimes, 
M  it  W^re,  in  a  Floor,  regularly,  like 
the  Flints  in  Chalk :  but  ever  only  in 
Sciata  that  contain  fomewhat  of  Iron ; 
tho'  no-'Vfhere  fo  rich  as  the  Nodules. 
In  ibme  Places  the  Iron  Nodules  *Jye  ir- 
ngularly  and  difperfedly  in  the  Stratumf. 
Thefe  Strata  are  in  fome  Pkces  of  ruf- 
cy  Stone :  in  others  of  Shiver.  I  have 
never  found  any  iron*  Nodules  in  Bartb, 
i»  loofe  Matter.  Indeed,  there  is  never 
ttiy  ibch  loofe  Matter  found,  in  finking, 
after  once  wt  come  in  amongft  the  folid 
Strata,  though  we  fink  never  fo  deep. 
Only  there  ar^  betwixt  Strata  of  Stone, 
fometimes  Seams  of  Clay  :  from  a  Line 
ko  near  an  Inch,  in  Thicknefi.  This  I 
have  obferv'd  in  Torkjhire^  Waies^  and 
dfewhere.  In  ibme  Places  the  Iron- 
Nodules  are  parted  into  Taii^  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ludus  Heimontis  :  And 
indeed  ail  the  Ludus  H^moutii  found 

about 
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about  London  holds  fome  fmall  Propor- 
tion of  Iron  in  it. 

Where  there  is  much  Spar  intcrmix'dP^^P^ 
it  has  made  the  Strata  more  clofe  and  ated  with 
folid;   fo  as  to  approach  Marble^  both  f^c  Sand 
as  to  Conftitution  and  Firmnefs*    Small  of  Ihe^ 
Veins  of  Spar  in  Stone  are  firmer,  and  Veins  of 
endure  the  Weather  better  than  the  Stone||^^.J^^^ 
itfelf.      The  Shells,    Entrocbiy  -4^^riVe,  wUthcr 
and  Cor  allot  Js,  ftand  the  Weather  better  better 
than  either.  1^  '^* 

UMAA  w^wwft.  Stone:  as 

do  alfo  Shelby  and  fome  other  lil^Bodiet. 
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■tON.  mighty  one,  M.  154. 

nOTN.  TCgetablc  Matter,  D.  3.  35.  E.  25-7. 

K.  421.        Dnt*.    Man,    D.  80.  E- 

25—7-  »3i-     Ontt,  goodly,  129. 
pj(.  Hinge,    Lord,    E.  217.    F.   66 — S. 

I.  328.  N.  2ig — 23. 
■^'jOllH*  Illuftrious  King,  D.  105.  G.  396. 
Vw,    tlic   6rft  Court  of    the  Tabernacle* 

I.  170.  M.  120.  210. 
*7ilK»  FooUlh,  obftinatc,  evily  N.  335. 
lilt,  a  Name  for  the  folar  Light,  D.  sSof  i. 

43*-  G.  353   I-»?6. 
^DIM,  a  Wheel,  D.  285.  520.  L  376,  7. 
Tl!*.  Flowing,  a  Stream,  fo  Light,  A.i9-a5. 

D.  177.8.  i8i.'  204,  7.  ai2wE.  209. 

&  feq.  K.  221.  439 — 40.  M.  16.  P. 

33.    Dm»  D.   177.  I.  12.  K.  437, 

43- 
ms,  a  Sign,    Memorial,   Semeibing  cemhig-, 

D.  372,  82.    E.  2ii.  M.  42.   1.2?. 

373.  7- 
HTIR.  Iwi!Ibe,,,F.  162. 
;T«,  Ears.     D'3TN0  Scales.  I-.  9. 
iriN,    one,  the  fame,    E.  223.  G.   19.  H. 

249. 
TPIN)  Tofeize  u[ion,  I.  154' 


Ind&x  to  Hebrew  Words/ 

•jn»,  later,  inferior,  F.  95.  I.  343*    P**fttt, 
Time  to  come,  thcnew-ffilra,  L  342*. 
nnn»j  latter,  ,  or  .  new  State,  ,  M. 
181. 

b^tt,  fomc  Tree,  E.  121.  F.  48,  9.  a  Stag, 
N.  326.  pVk,  the  Oak  by  a  Tem- 
ple, G.  525. 

ty^Jt,  one,  a  Perfon,  F.  7.  142,  3.  I.  141. 
176.  207.  238.  K.  220, 1.  N.  230. 

VDKf    the  Worm,     to  eat,    D.  155.    E. 

i43»  9- 

VKj  Irradiator.  Ram.  D.  275-8.  F.  46.  & 
fcq.  125.  218.  G.  326.  M.  243.  N. 
130.  219.  .  DiVk,  D.  278.  E.  276. 
'ht^y   I.  330-  353- 

nVWf  an  Oath,  a  Perfon  under  an  Oath  5  the 
Oak,  D.  279.  E.  257-79-  G.  387. 
L  302.  &  feq.  330.  &  leq.  K.310- 
27.  D^n'jK*  the  Perfons  of  the  De- 
ity engaged  by  Oath,    £•    164.  264. 

387.  1.302  &feq.  K.  103.  310— 
27.  M.  40.  N.  39.  m^N»  one 
made  a  Curie,  F.  53.  I.  302.  &feq. 
336  &  feq.  352.  K.  348.  N.   219. 

^75- 
PVk»   a  Species  of  the  Oak.    E.  2^5-8. 

n^'jKj  the  Irradiator  the  Effence,  G.  329. 
I.  344.  the  Rump.  G.  392. 

Via, 


1 


IjfDBx  to  Bidfnw  Word*. 

y«P^Ki  God  the  SaTjour.  C.  539. 

dVm>  an  Arch.  Q^  7^. 

^Vk,  a  Bull.  Thoufand.  M.  84. 

hOK>  Mother,  Cubit  Q.  22. 

10K»  a  Nurfe  ;  faithful.  D*  zjt.  N.  333, 

*lQKf  to  Wanch  out,  fay,  command.  D.  1 75^ 
481.  F.  220.  "I^OKs  ^  Bought 

M.  121. 

PliK,  to  fret,  rub.  PliKJI,  Contrition,  the? 
Fig-tree.    E.  175-8.  G.  498. 

W^yat^  Man,  a  mifcrable  one.  F.  142,  3.1514 

*l*lMf»  aPrifoner,  E.  36. 

•ifit?*  the  Ephod,  K.  441. 

*?flk5  bard  and  clofe.  D.  i32,4.  M.  i2d. 

>|K,  Nofc,  Anger,  F.  aoi.  M.  2^4* 

mpK,  Carbuncle.  D.  ^^9- 

S'lK,  to  lie  in  wait,  a$  a  Beaft  in  a  HoICf 
Crack  or  Den;  nUTK*  the  Cracks 
•in  the  Shell  of  the  Earth.  A.  70-7.- 

VkI^N  G.  531. 
yniK,  Four,  Square,  Q^  71. 
tlM,  a  Cedar.  E*  128-  34. 
\T\^y  the  Ark.  K.  418. 
Y^K,  theEarthrf  D..532. 


Ikobx  to  Hebrew  Words. 

n^Mf  fluent)  perilhable)  light.  L  352* 

It^Nj  Fire.  D.  179,  502*  F.  202.  &fcq.  G. 
260.  K.  221.  M.  16.  D^tt^K>  Sin, 
Forfeiture,  F.  126/  G.  390.  M.  361. 

VttfKf  the  Oak  or  Grove  of  Oaks.  E.  267. 

^BW>  to  proceed,  blefs.  D.  ^o^.  G.  288. 

mtS^K^  Hn  Inuige  of  the  Blefier.  D«  504 — f* 
E-  270,5.  G.  457.  the  Box-tree,  G, 
288, 

nnn»K,  Ae  Light.  D.  503. 
IlK*  the,  very,  Subftance.  D.  32. 
nnK»  to  come.    Fire.  D.  372. 

pni»»  D.  384. 

HrW,  D.  358.  367,  &  ftq.  382, 42«. 


*?33, 


a 


mixi  confound.  G.  333. 

1:D»  a  aoak,  DUfimulntioni  N.  «;. 

^m>  to  divide,  fepaaate  between.  D*  2^1-^. 
450.  M.  134. 

in^>  void  or  empty,    as  a  Vei^cl  with  no 
Liquor  in  h.  A.  8.  F.  28. 

in^9  to  come  from  one  Place  to  another.  D. 

^3>  move  bj  Impulfe,  make  flow  and  mix. 
D.  29,  30.   146.  G.  330—4. 


Index  to  HebrevVfov^ 

Tn3»  choice  or  excellent.  E.  128. 
niD3f  to  confide  in,  N,  i^s^j. 
]D3i  a  Nut,  Belly:  Q.  79. 
n3i»  firft-born.  E.  233.   M.  98.  271. 

nO»  a  Houfe,  Family,  Temple.  I.  129.  M. 
211.  243. 

nO'Va.  Light  and  Spirit.  A.  37,  253, 4.  G. 
334.  P.  29. 

nD3>  HTgh  ones,  G.  545. 

ni3»  to  build,  aPattcrn,  Q^6^. 

byiy  Lord  or  Ruler,  D.  56.  145 — 8-  49^4 
G.  361.  398. 

13^3,  to  bum,  make  bare,  as  an  Ox  doesPar 
dure.    Cattle.  D^  217^  401. 

Ti3,  Munition.  N.  269.  &  fcq. 

Ip3,  the  Morning ;  tp  enquire.  D.  247, 

gfpa,  to  fcek  or  apply  to.  F.  121. 

tn^,  to  create  and  concrete,  bring  together 
the  Atoms.  D.  2.  5.  6.  514.  M.  16. 
Kna,  fat,  0.514.0.453. 

•na,  Hail.  D.  145. 

mH,  the  Giver  of  FoOd.  G.  502. 

nsj  the  Pure  One,  clear,  D.  128.  463.  I. 
416—2.    338,  9.    the  Pit,    N.  385. 

n^*13,  he  or  that  which  purifies,  D.  148. 
E.  230.  G.  361,  &  feq.  I.  410—2. 
K.  114,5.  M.  42.  338.  N.  21. 


* 


-pi 


Index  to  Hebrew  VfoiA^i 

•J13,  the  Knpe,  to  blrfs.    F.  170-    G,.   525; 
n2"^3,    a  BIcfling,   Pool  ot  WiCcr, 

£•  ^V-  .,   ,  ., 
ma,  the  Firr,  E  365. 

De^:i;  a  species  of   Aromaticks.    M.  iZ^i. 
90. 

n'lai  the  Firr, 

rjB^n;  Fleft,  to  bring  News.  .  ^fHH  mad  2 
bf  my  Flcih.  1.  342.  K.  145.  N.  35^. 

|^3i  <b  ^thcr,  be  afhaitled.  E.  1 78. 

rW2^  tte  IhaincFul  Thing,  Jcr.  id.  10.  HdP 
ix.  lo. 

•jn^j  to  divide  bto  Parts,  G-  365, 


h^i 


1 

n 


I7  tortSccrii.  I.  341-4;  N:  ii^: 
n!IJ>  l^ig^  D*  402.  rifing  up.  486.  £.  254; 
1:  304. 

Vai»  a  Cpaft  or  BoWer,  a^  th6  Ail*  bbrdefl 
upof)  the  ^rth.  D.  41011. 

^iis  to  prevail,  G.  355.  H.  iJ.  I.  ijS- 
^Nhaa,  Gdd  the  mighty  onci  F.  144. 
CJ,  356. 

nji  a  Troop.  D.  101;  497*  G.  354. 

Vnj>  Greatj  D.  428,29.  E.  254.  ^IJlDi 
G-  19*  326-8.  Q.  49..  a  Tower,  a 
Temple^  D.  428.  •  £.  269.  C.  2o«» 
326. 


bir  to  roll,  revolve.  D.  25^-60.  418.  515- 
20«     G.  282.    24 


■jna,  toliedge,  fence  in,  (9ie  PrOteftbr,   C. 

■  ••518.-'*  *  -    ■■ ."  '   ■'■- 

*n^  Arab.  good.  E.  iji 

'fiS,  Rapine,  an  Eagje.  ft.2$y: 

t^i,' Coid,  Ice.  DV tig.  .'    '  ■ 

57-60.  418.  si&- 

JJJ'M^  Capti«e-taier.  Q^  a*.  blh% 
Il«<Kdudon&of.  RevekickMisv  D.  5 1 5> 

of  the  Heathen  Qo^,  from  the  Re- 
▼blocion  of  the  Matter  and  Otb^  oF- 
the  Air.  D.  515.  G.  430'. 

^Dl»  to  diftribute,  make  itetuniy  wtaa*  G. 
476.  N.  385. 

ntJl,  tolbjovirn*  G.  4^.  My  ziS.  N.  3.36^ 

P»  to  proted.  AG&rden.  £•  xii^o. 

^y:i,  to  call  v^Y>:  loatb.  E»^2^ 


J'-J  15  a  Word,  Secret  broaght  to  Lifh^ 
the  outward  Expreffibn^  fd/I^e  or 
Cereraony.  E.  225; .  J^,  220.  G.  19. 
1.48.  161^256-65.  K.  273,7.  « 
icq.  Mi  90.  286^  N.  101^  1^19-  -3I5> 

nbi*T,  G.  497.. 

pA  the  M<dtipitcrt  G.  487^ 


liNlEHIX  t^  ^kfv  ^Wofi^ 


M:  97.  iug.  N.  ?W. 

rm,  fick.  N.  337. 

•jn,  ^Itn,  tt>  **«,  gcaeraUb;   -^iw*  drculate 
as  Fire.    D.  387.    .E.  *!«.'^5l-^. 

G<3Ii.N.>57.^.  ,  ,-. 

*%  coOug^  ibA«ca4 'S*  78'  "^  ^5*^* 
p^n,  bUrntag.  ©.  W  "  .. 

,   V;S^Ba^Iiwd<^^p.':?2^."J,-37S« 
nm,  Fear*?.f  iQnli^  ©•  4«7. 
p,  frothy,  iifl^t./D»:Spi.     • 
•jt1,,»iU«rii.^  W^f»!fi..ai9,.  1. 14'' ' 

n 

v2in>  Fkcting,  Vapour,  Vanity.  D.  146. 

375- 
Onn,  the  Myrtle.  E.  f54-7' 

n,  Honour.  I.a6.  M.  239:  die  tree  of 

■■   u     •    . 

B  2  .     wn» 


1 


Ikpex.  to  Hehrenf : Words4 

Ifjn,  He.  A«b.  Wind,  Air.  F.  31-3.  47, 
•fin.  Glory,  Majeftj^,  ;.  L  20^.     M.  122. 

159.  •         •'*.*• 

m^f  the  Power  of  ezifttng  aq4  reafixiing.  F. 
12,  J.  H.  31.  Jt.  xi7,st.  34l-7<- 

pn,  Sujifttacc.  P.  »3-  K.  344.    "' 

^3*n»  the  Temple.  G.  326;  'M.  242- 

Vh»  Vbhf  to  irradiate,  Ihine  as  Li^ht  does» 
up  and' down  and  every  Waqp'.  Praile: 
D.  ^25t6.  £.  98.  F.  6u  lo^u  \.  289. 
M.  9$.  N.  ^^7. 30<^.  330;  ' 

i!«\  to  go  ateng.  b.  5  j|a   -  ' 

d!?n;  to  batter  t»  Pieces;  N»  361. 

pen,  the  Multiiiiief,  G.  473.^  '  nOTf,  Mo^ 
^    ConfufioOi  I^forden  D«  520.  ^     '  * 

yjrt,  the  Mover/  D.  J I9;  G;  418*  '    , 

^fiHt  to  change  CoodMda^  turn  over,  D» 

48f  I^-«3S^-*K-4«5.i'-*44-^^"' 
•Vt,  a  Mountain;  K*  Jji^**'-  'lT?n>  Conccp-* 

tiom  £.  US.  g:4€i.      "      ' 

Cnn»   Mertury/    the  Agent   that  projefts 
•     Thingik.>D.  3i5-9/G.^i.444-  hif. 


yMffiU  a  Laiqb.  £•  235.  ^.  271. 

•        ^      , ,  t  •   .         ,      .*  . 

.A     •      .1  •  .•»  I'****    *       »>    •    •     •     ••    • 

'   IF      •  •  •       « 

«  • 

1}  Such  a  Conne^on  as  t^Ooii^xc  r^ires. 


.*  • 

Si^St)  to  flow,  jiFly.  G.4.1^. 

jriar,  to  kuj»  fawi^,  (s.  164.  jt.  13.  k. 

109.      • 
nj;it,  Brijghtnefs.  D.  46?. 
^lUf  ,to  flow.  G.  426. 
nm,  Door-pofts.  Qt22,4.  ^ 

^fJT,  «  Serpent.  JE.. 1 55. 

fVU  Olive-tree.  £.215.  254.  M.  43.  X19.  - 

"Pl,  pure, '  dean.  £.  '209. 

*Ofi  a  Mak.  To  remember.  M.  300,19. 
968,74,6.  389.  X^^t  a  Memorial, 
M.  27a.  305,85.      •)»3tr%  M.  386. 

^r,  to  prune;    yine.    Song.  N.  30S. 

*)},  ,to  alieoate,  ilifperie,,  D.  130-2.   G.  38.- 

rfV'  D.  538i  i    pnj,  Graina  of  Spi- 
jac  G.  318.  • 

nnU  to  fprine  or  rife  up  aa  Ug^  fioom  the 
Sun.  D.  393.  527,8. 

yyi,  the  Arm,  Seed.  F.  176.  M.  96. 


4    *       * 


»    •  «  J  V  .  » 


n 

>  a  Company,  whence  inbiano.  » 

.  ""*"  •an, 


^an 


•tan,  BuikA,  Swelling,  Wound.  N.  335- 

^  u>  go  round  in  a  Giprc&«   Circumferenoew 
a  Year.  D.  259^  M.  272.      iSn,  D, 

to  roll  and*  go  "m  i^tdk.  D.  2^5-^ 
:G.429!.    lilPt*  a43iiittei3 4£.-i9^-^ 

«yin,  a  Temporifcr.  h.  S6^_  N.  i^. 
mn.  Reveal,  bring  hkdenTt^gs  W  O^ 
E.  199. 

ntn.  to  fee.  N.  275.  ^354- 

HOn,  to  mifs  die  Mark.    Sn,-!.  «^.*r.*5; 

yWV  Life.  E.  26-9.  -«99i    » sSWV  •^'■■« 
> .Jmwortality,  liwi|ig.^nes.  fi. -2^ ^- 

o^r  I  »3j*  F',  » 74- .;  n'ne,  «»  inffifi- 

.    nenfrot  lift,  -F.  yf(k      .      - 

^  ^  .  •  •  • 

^n%  Virtue.  M.  154.  P.  351-   . 
HDSn,  lfiOon]SnPi;^354^  Q- (0.  • 

a^^'fat.  E*;t33.      .  •. 

Il«jft,  -wlwttioe^  f^ffib,  l«»firtn%.    W.  349. 
Sbn,  Dancing.  Piffflig:  D.  1^^.  526. 

change,  fpa^tfuc; «.  4iP9« 

dVn,  to  .Made,  l^Mth*  Airitft\g<   vBl  239. 

mp'Tp'Tn  fmooth  St»nes.  Dl  1^4. 
10n»  defireable,  facred.  £.  i20>2.    I.  I4^« 

nnon  «rj»,  D*ii.x.  u. 


nor^ 


nOTN  th«  kht  Fire^  Heat,  •  Fwj.  R  itBti;' 

386.   G.  279. 

WHf  gracious.  F.  158.  G.  5.25.'  N-  250- 

•  ^ 

•fDn»  conapaflSonatc.  K 18.  M.  134- 
IDTlj  Strcn^.  £,^54. 
•)Vn,  ToB^,  itiraw.  P,  52^.  G»47q. 
>jfin,  Mirriaie  Ctianroer.  15.  ^84, 
pn^aStatiibr  E.  iio.   JL^awkiyer.   It*  172^ 

313.  M.272.  •   iiprt  D.  43»«.  * 
anrr,  to  flay  l^oittine  ofr.  'StJwd. '  f ;  i  jy* " 

K"*       ...1  .«•  ••.»«.  #« 

ynrif  Burning.    B.  392,3.  G.  2^»  .,  fTpV^i 
Fire,  Heat,  Angsr,-  Scxj^CTt**  R>  3 j»^ . 

3.  E.  2pi.  F.  201*  G.  28b. "   tnrtr" 

to  devtjtc;  lixcdra^ci   «>  Dtfttttt^kteoT^ 

G.  276.  M.  §2^3^:'   fihPt'tiiciftr-;' 
fiiiflc,  G.  276.      jiann,  g.  260. 

nfli^MT,  the  Fury  ot  a  young  Bull.. 

G.  280.        tnnj  the  folar  Fke,  D^. 

39P  P*  38'  *oi.  G.  280. 
cpn,  Winter.  G.426^ 
Bnn»  Cyrus,  the  Sun.  G^  zSo.  297* 

:ittru  Couiiiyj^r.  d.  283.  1.-394-  ^.57*. 

TWfiy  mute.  E-  156, 


InIhX  to  Hebrtm  Vftir^ 

'Ittnii  tQf  ftc^ken^  ftagnate^  dark  Air.   A.  gf. 
D;  119*14* 

^ni%   a  Baridase,   fwadling  Bihd,   the  Ek- 
pMifictt  19  catted.  P.  i^^.  K.>458. 

Al{a>  Good,  in  oitler.  A.  ^4^  D. 

t9.  D.  4^t.  £.  129.    G.  123.    M.97;  i4«. 

mo,  theSpidcf,  to  weavej  E.  149- 

mmOi  tlieReitis;  £.3^. 

•IID*  R^^f  Rank.  (^57*  60. 

*int99  dean.  E.  138.  209,  id. 

OJTD,  ;i  Decree.  N.  167. 

JTUD*  to  weary,  or  wear  out.  D.  128; 

¥pSi%  Prey-  M.289.  301s 


lMi%  Flowing.  %  135- 
Vi%  to  flow.  G*  331- 

HT,  to  yield  the  Hand,   the  Power,  to  a 
fefs,  L  13-9.    M.  342. 

yT%  to  know,  feel,   ex^rience.     E;   lajf. 
«75-  G.  343,6.  (410. 


Index  to  HelrewWGtds; 

tn\T\\  Judah;  Confeffoi;  of  Jehovah,  p..i4^;  . 
L  14.  N.  343.  n%  the  ElTencc.  £• 
39.  258.  F.  3.  &  fccjl  H;  3.  M.  14, 
mn%  the  EiBcncc  exifting  with  Pbw^ 
en  'F;«ai.  ftfcq;  H.^fi49.  1t7^62,  5. 
74-  82.  337.  M.  14.  206.,  N.,  2T9. 
*n%.I<et  ther.e.bc.  A.  19,20.  D.  175, 
6.  247-9.,  368,9:  ..  ye^ins  the 
Effencc,  the  Savfoilr;  and  ph5fin% 
M.  182. 19(19. 

DV,  Day.  D.  417.  •  . 

ins  to  unite.      D^TPl^,  Peace-makers.   U: 
356-    ♦mns  my  joint  one.  N.  320.  . 

ybs  to  plant,  fix  in  the. Ground.  E.  in. 

nD%  to  plead,  argue  a  Cafe.  N.  336944.  . 

pS  a  Etovc.'  E.  235. 

^1%  Wine.  G.  499.   M;276. 

^»5»,  D.  8i. 

T*?*,  to  beget.  G.  472-       WnVlH,  Gcncf^a;-. 
riohs.  N.  S5-  *39. 

rios"  Water.  G.  ^55, 

TM\  to  opprefs.  N.  351. 

IDS  to  found,  lay  a  foundation.    Eleoicflt. 

^-  33»5-  30»' 
WS  ah  Owl,  L.  gi. 

nSS  to  infufe,  brcathe.in.  E.  20.  j^jy. 
^fiS  Beauty.  E.  254-  I.  208. 


lil  fo  i  rpiiei  ode  ^albii^  Shothcr^ 

ifif^,  /^  come  forth.  I?.  4*f.  5«7.  (M-  Jo; 

jjy,  to  fland.  P.  44* 

pt»,  cotnpt^,  ftrihdi  Bt&r  <iftfc  feaft  Cbm" 
j^.  £).  i«^8,5, 140.  ^-JS** 

•>V»,  to  form  or  ti(taon.   JP-  5.  i35>^-  4^<K 
(where  it  is  taaSpnisaA)  C^  r5- 

na»,  Burning,  melting  die  GfaittswtoAtoitti. 

D.  385-  399-  ' 
'ipt;  ftnaH,  fine,  precious.  D.  178.  G^iij. 
N.  541.  P.  J5i,4. 

mn  T<^  fe?t.  E.  30. 

•ns   to  fubdue,  brii^  dpra.  D.  jbf.  0'* 

553-  .       .        ^ 

ttbeniN  Jcruiklemr  Pofleffioft  of  ppacc.    U 

nift,  tlie  Lariar  LS^F,    t>,  '%i^.  432*  454-ff. 

G.  301* 
38^,  to  inhabit.  D.  n6.  N»  3|5". 
1^,  Being,  exifting,  &Bftc  one.  F.  7.  naiP*y 

D.  56.  F.>.  »93-  G.419. 

jf  J6f»,  to  lave.  F.  4.  60.  I.  407.  M.  355. 

bir\Vr*  Ifraej,  the  Prince^  of  ibe  Iftadiator 
F.  159.  I.  2x4. 

nn%  to  redound.  1  »i^4«'  ^Galk  - 


taa. 


• 


2 

"T3Si>  Gravity,  Gl^ry.  E.  120.  z^a.  F. 
164,  I.  I.  &  feq.'  23:  2333$;  36^^ 
3^1.  B.  J  I*  335. 

•tn3,  Intcrcellbr.  E,  221.  F.  62.  C,  327.  I. 
233.  Itv  133.  Mi  1991 

.fn3>  corrode,  as  Fire  does,.  D.  ^U 

n5>  to  bWpare,  fit;  form.  D.  81-3.  tS. 
182,91.  0,  Sb^  rieht.  IX  81^2, 
426.  ^V%  the  McTfaamfen  pf  tixC 
itfbole  Sjtfiw^.  p.  81:  C:  465.  psc^ 
rMacbloe^  D.  83;  ]Qei;,>  Afachin- 
ing^  fraqning.  I>.45.  82:306^ 

fViJSf  iNb:  1:6  Ti^Mtfi:  af  TjUYtntn  rtmnd  the  . 
^eacT  p.  29192* 

nX  Power,    the  Virtne'  in  a  Tree,"   &c. 
•IV3»  the  Foctis.  Aftion  and  Place  oF  Fire^ 

p,  17^/  H.  ii>  u  44: 
nD*5»  A.  72,3.  0,485. 
p^  the  Flux  of  Lightfrotti  a&ir,  Q.^&j.  ■ 

^3,  Alf.  Ta  aU,  or  c6tApleit.  D,  d5.  N. 
248.  ♦'jb,  an  IwFUfPCBJl'^  ApjEWa- 
tiiiXr  &^,  96^7;  .  ■       . 

^Va^  14^  li^.  W^  the  Rftiiit.'  B.,jt« 
nv'73,  the  Reins,  or  yeflcls,  C^- 
tainersV  of  the  Tnink.  £.  3i. 

fl&St  Defirc,  or  Luft.'  G.  300. 
}Q9»^^  i^  Female  Ornament.  G.  459, 


Indbx  to  Hebrew  Words. 

!nOD»  the  Pricft  of  the  Fire.  G.  305. 

BfQO,  the  Solar  Light.  D.  277.  483.  G*  300^ 

n33»  Tabernacle.  E.  iii. 

n03»  •  Throne.  D.  484*  I.  175  ;    to  cover. 

p{)3,  Cavity»  HoUofrof  ^cHand.  Boug^. 
D.  197. 

*lll3f  to  cover,  ex|>iate.  L  4i97.  127-37. 

nnD3>  a  Sphere.  Q^^  21,3. 

*IA  to  go  round.  D.  290*2.  G.  300.  337-^ 
48.  ^y\2j  to  dance  in  Rays  or 
Circles.  D.  2gi.  G.  336.  rmTVSi 
Chariots.  D.  292. 

tlTli  compounded  of  a  like,  andin,greaf. 
I.  114,9.  383-  D^2nD»  D-  106. 
285.  E.  156.  G.  273.  I.  42.  &  bx\. 
loi.  365.  K.  356.  &  feq.  419, 

P^l^f  a  Vineyard.  0.390.  G.'492, 

ens,  D.  523. 

Bna,  Cyrus.  Loj-d.  F.  38. 

nSS*  to  fliay,  or  cut  off.  E.  230,  G,  365,78, 
J.  410.  K.  119.      nmi,  a  Divorce. 

G.  367."  ■ 

Xhttf^y  Falling  down,  as  R^n,  £>.  48$. 
ZLVOt  to  mark  dowq,  write.  G..33.  M.  14. 
DM,  N.  315,6. 
tn3>  a  Coat  '£•  202,  247. 


If   '"C  .       '1 


.  •     •    .       I 


?n3 


jLtJDEX  'to  Hekrew  Watdi.' 

^^F\2^  a  Sphere,  or  Crown.   C^  25.  32.  55. 
-   .      64.  70.   ■   "  ~  '  ' 


h 


^l%7>  to  fend,  employ.  D.  102.  4 

^IK^S  compounded  of  aV,  the  Heart,  and 
Knowledge,   and  nw  Sign,  or  K12,  ' 
i;ocome.  p.  371-4.  .Q.44?.   3*^  the 
Heart.  E.  45.  ^ 

pV>  white.  Qj,27.  D*iaV,  white  Pricks. 
M.257.  rU2*7,  the  Lunar  Athth, 
or  Cap  of  Lighf  on  the  Moon.  D. 
46i-88.    Frankincenfe.  M.  187.  257. 

P^bs  to  invert,  put  on  Cloatlis.  E.  247,  K, 
-^        435.  N.  8S,9.  ,    T 

OnVf  to  burn.  I.  137.  N,  351. 

ni7,  to  couple.  I.  210.       ii*7,  the  coupled 
'  one.    I.  210-3.      ]D^by    a  Serpent.  * 

213. 

nVf  Green,  Verdure.  E.  254. 

♦n?*  to  the  Living  one,  F.  41. 

pn%  Bread,  what  is  got  by  War.  G.  5Q4-gt. 

M.  31.  236,76.  313,4.      -jOn,  daily 

Bread.  237;      D^TiK,  of  the  ftrohg 

ones.    314.       D»31fy,   of  Sorrows, 
378'.         •        o  -     .  .     . 

Vh^  to  hiag  as  a  Drop.  0:^27.^ 

te%  l^^i'P^?^^  ^%"'^^«-  ^-  "'•  374-        ^  ^ 


./ 


f^\  the  Nighf.  D.  ^;a. 

Up*?,  to  takc>  or  catch.  D.  513,  F-t, 

XW\  the  ToPjgue.  G.  27.  81, 

0 

fV^  tb«  Ughi.  D.  360;  4^1;      AVd^  » 
'Chandqiery  In&wnuK'fof'L^c.  D. 


P;  S59^  46S'  prnXOf  4  CtewdeUer 
frith  th»  Ught  m  it  9«.259»^3*7- 
4<0>tf<.     nmUL,  BprqiiK  l^nt.  P. 


ig,  or  that' which  vfcgisj^  it  fl«w  aa4' 

«^-  D.  177. 3$o,  45i,ji.  F,  ao^,4.  ' 
V»ap,  the  pd)ige.  A.  65^6.  G.  ||o. 
?jX)..Fn»>t»' G.  393.      • 
JJ10,  Decay,  R<<.  D.  304-7. 

POnZdr  the  Afpnft^  F;  ij6ty 

jio.  Similitude.  Q.zBg:, 

lUnO,  Goiog^focthci  D.  25^  4S5;  M^3«^  314, 

ieW.  4cpwt.  iwe^.   p.  54.  307.  4J83,   G. 
^  39a 

pano*  Inftitutioh,  Appointment,  Seafons.P. 
409.  Taberojude.  U  148.  M.  177. 
190.     *  ^         .     ' 


tnHH  td  Hgithi  Wcxhif. 

Light  firom  the  ftbidi  ^  6iah.  D* 
433^1^9)6^  G;  801$. 

*ltO^  Difperfcd,  Strangef-  IX  *3<j*^«.  rmtO, 
iheGrdasc^  Spine«  igtb  414. 

*>nD»  to-merrow,  anEjcchange.  t).  154. 
*lbd*  lUia.  13.  145, 
yiM  Ot^*?.  >  ^l«nt  to  the  Name.  ^.96^ 
OB«  W'UBi'i.  A^  t7.  D*.  51'* 

r6o.  Salt.  N.  T1J.    n%bi  feitea.  M,  184; 

F.  9. 58.  &  ieq.  G.  8-8.  ^94.  K.  305, 
N.  110.  IIOTttf  tbe  Bo)iv^„  lor 
Kingdom*  or  Qaeen  of  Honren.  D.. 
p.   1Q4.    F.  ^        pipy^t,  an^ 

*^V23*  aiv  Agent^  D.  loiz.   F.  129.  Ic  feq, 
i48.«fcq.  idi-S.  tt.  xo^  it.  321, 

45*.  D»3ll'>a.  D.  i«).  F.  r5i,2,6» 
8.  K.  321.  i^52^  nsS^T&i  nritKter* 
ncal  iA^ent^  Sihg.  and  I^ur.  C  -150 
D.t^  q6^.  F.  t.30.  i80k  G.  400r  p. 
42.  Q.  12. 

V78>  toipcak.  l!),  48a.  F.  220. 

j^Ttip  a  Gcadeaaa  Ufher.    G.  .79.  I.  548. 

niDy  To  diftribute,  con^te.  G.^i 7.    130, 
a  God.  G.  89.  517.     p» -Manna.  G. 
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•13DD,  Tabernacle.  N.  268- 
DDO»  to  melt,  D.  399.  , 

^jya,  an  Inftrument  of  Progrelfioif  by  Ro^ 
tation.  G.  285. 

D*tyb»  Powerfal  ones.  0/349.  416.  0^84. 
n^yD^  ^^  fquceze,  or  comprcfi.    D/  527. 

G.  413;  _.  .    _. 

PVD>  t^c  Power   of  Generation.     G.  454* . 
Habitation.  I.  364.  M.  212.     W'SflX 
•    Founfeins;  A.  68.  I.  208;      D»ijy»,' 
Cloudmongers  i      or  Obfcrvcrs    of 
Times.    E.269.  G.  441. 

rjya,  Flying  or  moving  by  CompreffuiCt  D. 

138.327., 

*iyD»  Adhefion.  1.  2io,r. 

txhSOi  an  Idol.  O.  456- 

niSyft  *  Statde  or  Pinal-.  D.  r^2.  E.  269- 
1. 146.  K.  375/  M.  1 16. 

nWDf  CommafKdmints.  E.  219:  Unleaven- 
ed Bread.  M.  276. 

Dn'iO*  -^gy pt-  .  Affliaors. 
fnplii  thcSanftuary.  I.  145.  M.  217.220. 
n3D*)D,  the  Power  that  prefidcs.  G.  423. 
TnD>   the  Agent  that ,  makes  Things  come 

down.  G.  553.  H,  211. 
ntnOj  an  Appearance  or  Reprcfcntttion.  D, 

141.  E.  12a.  F.  127. 
rflri,  to  rebel  agarnft.  N.  383. 
rnb,     Inftrument  of    Impulfe.      D.    165. 
-  .  nD3"^b> '  Inftrument  of  Motibn.   D. 


Nl>EX  to  Hebrew  Word*. 

tl»J?|3nO,  JVlercury.  D.  316,7. 
IttS^D,  a  Burthen.  I.  6. 

n8^0»  Mofesj  ttxJra^/out.  F.  203.  M. -167, 
,    8.  182.    . 

ne^O*    to  anoint,   conilitut«,     106,7.   15?. 

rrtt'p,  E.  215.  M/ 156,7. 

•^e^p,  to  drjw.  p.'  38^.  G.  143. 

Wd,  Image,  Itule,  Parable.  D.  437.  E.i88;t° 
90;  H.  II.  N.  364,5. 

tDB^O,,  a  Dwelling  place.  1. 170.  H.  25,. 
SptyOi  Weight.    D.  154. 
OfVbnnO,.  G.  271.  • 

"ifinno,  i>.  486.  1.137,8. 

hnpVnO,  Catching  itfclf.  D.  523.  i 

niKi  iiefireable.  i^»  329'. 

Vai*  to.  drop  as  |»Leaf  fisonj  aTfce..A.6^^ 
D.  30.  143.  jh^  Dcfluxions  of 
Grains  of  Air.-  D.  J42,3; 

■J2i,  Revealcr  of  Sccrccsc  %  91.  Q.  aa6, 
rnaj,  to  fijcw  Sy  Vifion.  G.  447.'^  " 

H>2iy  a  Prophet.  F.63.  M.  96.  164. 

*?JI3,  to  fet  before,  fliew.  Ruler.  D.  400.  Gr* 
^54.  K.  327. 

,       ■      • «  • 

f^iii  ta  fhinc,.  glitter.  0.  432,  523, 
ltT3»  to  ktipely  9r  drive  along.  D.  ,154. 


Ihbes:  to  Ifeirevt>Woti[s. 

in3r  to  flow  as'  Lig^r,  &c.  do.  D,  359^ 
468.  E.  135,7.  F.  in.       • 

inif  to  wander.   D.  307.    lamoirc^  M.  t^^ 

ny,  Qui?tnefs,.  an  Acquittance.  E^  234. 
I^flj,  to  p|acerE  140. 

y*3,  to  move  from  Plaoe  to  PlaHce.  D.  407. 
^1^>  tQ,  wave,:  motbe  evtry  wa^-  E.  222;  242. 

nii.  Fire  or  Light;  T>.  359. 
Vh>  to  flow.  D.  462.  498. 
DW,  Earrings.  D.  416.  ^ 

lU,  to  fcparatc.   Nazari^te.    F.  128..   Crowo.^ 

•  227.  • 

bniy  a  Brook..  E.  258. 

Oni,  to  comfort,  repent.  N.  381. 

UfHh  Serpent.  Brafs.  Augur.  E.  154-7.  M*. 
267.  Steel  3^1,?.  ina^PH,  tkt 
brafen  Serpent.  E.  156.        *^  '  * 

n£33,  to  decline^    nod,,  turn  afidft.    Dw  &t7» 

^      '  300- 3  i     Kr    2S4. 

VtM>  Heavy,  deptelftd;  li  6. 

jfDJf  t«>  pUnt  or  fix  ip  th^  Ground. .  D.  C04, 
5.'  E.  iio,t.  M.  90.. 

pSi/'fei'nwid,  framed/ D.  256, 
nD3,  unknown.  G.  343-8.    • 
iDJ,  to  mek  away,  ^f .  363. 
rjTZi),  the  Changer.  G.  44 J*   ^ 


iNtsjc  to  fft^nw/Wot^ 


I  i»3D3»      Prince,  mdlten  Ifliage.  G.  240. 
M.  229.  ,.  I 

•pW*  G.  40A. 

TJflJ,  tpWowr.  Dr.bieatke;.  p.  13)613.4.  ?fit ' 
4Q0.  G.  309. 

YS)j,  to  break  to  pkcck  IX  401* 

IpBi,  to  go  forth,  p.  40«. 
^B3,  the  Animal  F>s(Be.  E;  t6'S$.  G.  sg§.  • 
iC  1J9.  /        ^  . 

aVJi  ftsajdlhg  ^pw,«)l»fifl;w»g  of:  f .  ^49>5o- " 

>ip,  to  lt**i^  «>f  jgtMd  «*ifer:  ;  -       /  * 

Opi,  the  Aiffetfge^.  i^-l,*. 

*ll>i>  ^  60  fW>nd;  or  ftrcflftarf.  D.  45«,7.. 

^jn3»  the  Fire  drcqlating.  O:  zffl. 

nnj,  tfee  Lsimp  (^  tfi*  EfieMfc.  g;  t jfz. 

181.232.  aChicf.  I,  2fi,5.  MC  tijT. 

O^J^  tRe  800I,   »  Mole.   i*Ultti«.   P.  i^^- 
fi.  26.38-45. 1^0,.  .  ; 

ft^3,  tobkWr,  irfipffc  TwiHtfit,-  ah  Q^^  P 
170. 25$.  E-fS^.  irt^i. 

?lg^),  an  Eagle,  p.  286. 

(V»3,  to  melt,  pour  out,  D.  402, 

t^tb give,  D.  440. 

P  2  SaO. 
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> »  '•  • 


D 

;     ^    270.  Q.  6r.   ;      ^;      .        * 
naD»  Pcrplcadtf*  ^E.  254.  «    » 
t)lD»  a  Horfc.  D.  i  iS'  •   ^ 
•iTOi  fome  Serpent-  D/506. 
•J3D>  to  corcT^  the  Circumference  of  Hca- 
,  veil.  G1.472.  M.  ai9.:N.  S^^.raTar^ 
'     nSD^thc.CoveiiinggrTjibcrfiacIc.A^ 
97.  219.  ;  m3D>  E.251,5.  Q.  46s. 

hbOf  S^iakf  ini|id  tJus.^.M'  21^.  J54-   . , 
*?DD,  the  Power  of  the  Air.  G.  290. 

b*DD.. fweet  Inccofij*  M^  184,  257,    Chald, 

Poifon.  ,263.     v-    r 
MiD,  a  Bufh,  Tree  or  Grove.  I.  351.  364. 
•ryo*  to  fupport,  orlhorcup.  D.  193. 
•lyOf  a. Storm,,  or  Whirl  wind.  D.  192. 
>lDf  aPorcb.  0^21-4..       h   .  :         r 

nUDf- to  ^record,  iflrrite.  D*  272.  518-  G.  33. 
I.  25.  M.  14, 

rnbf  a*Turt)aq,  Irradiation.  G.  1^77. 
•jPi  .to  departj  recede.  D.  192* 


•  y  •!  I'M 
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/Ii2y9  Denfity,    0.    125.-       ♦ajf,  ,<Jtfnfc 
f  Grs^iASi'  1.26.      D*3y» '115".       •    - 

^ay,  to  till  the  Ground^  to  fijnrc.^  E.  141, 
K.  409. 

lay,  to  pifsabng.    A.  ig.  £•'  141-3-!: 2 28. 

•  ,^^.  ,  G.  45.  365.  K.  106.  N.  343.  0^79. 

hay.  Thick,  dcnfe-  D.  279.  E-  254,8.  267.  . 

Vjy,  Round,  a  Yearling.  Waggon.  D.  4:1 7, 

•  8.  .5x9,20.  G.  263-  N.  321,55. 

^y  and  ny^toinftitute,  appoint.,  M.  202- 

'.,  ^  4"  3^o-  37^-  •  'Ony,  Inftitutcd 
Things,  Ornaments.  E.  249.  I.  147. 
M.  203.  N.  87.  >  t\^y  and  n^TJT^ 
Teftimony,  Inftitutiona^  I.  147.  K^ 
'41 8^9.  Mv  103.  2J2.  N.  352. 

py,  Ede'n.^E/rio-6.Plcafur€S.  136. 

^fiy,  yet,  further.  R  2*8;-  —       ■ 

py.  Iniquity;  £.'176.  G.  ^5^.  M.  361.   N* 

.  •*      *  335'  '  ••'      't    -    •*     .    ..;....  ...  ,     ,. 

fcjiy,  to  fly.  D.  138..  402. 

hiy,  Skin.  E.  202,6.  "  •  '  /  . 

tP*I"  a  Bone.    Strength.  Confirination.      535. 

;,.         H.  II.  K.42Q.  M.  154.    •'rwry,  the 

Scape-goat.    F.  .138.       fliDry,    the 

,  Strength  of  Mind  or  Dtafh.  G.  539r. 


Iii6i«  t»  ^MtwlAMk. 


"V/^,  to eDOompols roand ;  aCrpum.  P.siz. 
F.  aoo.  L  27.  C^  3£* 

yy,  the  Ey?.  P.  35*« 
^^f^,  ;nt  Adder.  B.  i5|i 

n^y,  to  afcehd.  0.  43 »•  *»»**«•  £•  W 
8.  414*5.  237.   N.  |7*i5.       |i»7F,' 
550. 
pVjf,  Dlrkhtm  CWdihefs.  D,ii«* 
a«?jf,  hidacn,rim«ip^«r*i6oni*.  fi^oVty, 
Ages,  Itfimottaaif.  E.  if©. 

najf,  to  tMst,  mpm.  ti,  iBf-^.  «ff 

305.  466.  F.  34. 

poy,  d«p;  G.  35«- 

ney,  near:  Q.  78.       ''^^V*  ^ 
us,  I.  i^ 

•ly-  irCJoud.   R  128...  i4#^  i|^5.  l- 150- K, 
*^       456,  tyiij«#  ekwdmonifiWM.  D- 1 50? 

K-t6o,  n-iiV  and  ri5K»  ^'  «jf>-  ♦?»•* 
G,  526.  K.  460.   .  T»33^,  G.^6. 

^y,  a  Boagh.  E.  258. 

pjy,  a  Cham  for  the  Neck.  .15.429-  G;5««r 

ney,  Atoms,  duff,  t).  3.  35-  E,  i$i.   C^. 

121.  M.77,. 
0W»  Body,  Subftance.  D,  424*  K.  $$<>. 
;3»y,  the  Heel  >  «o  (bpphnt.  E.  185,7.  W- 

Hi- 

Ipjf,  tOPO^i  D.  itSf 


Imvmx  tar  Mdp9u^  M^ordik ' 

Tify  to  mixi;  ^ihe '  Evwm^  EK  170;'  ^ 

M.43,4.      naiy,  D;  a^l^*-!*?-    G. 
337-       many,  D.  %8.   F.  4,   iH 

jny.Lirvc.  ?«jrfOMfr  p.  135, 

my,  ta  empty,  put,,  or  pow  dowoi  p,  i^jji^ 
8.  M.  MQ.V 

T^y,  to  rank,  M.  ?47-4CU  265.  320.  N.  27  }7 

BT^y^  CUnjiiing.  Naked.  E.  ^ys,  247.  G.  ^v 

ri-iy,  to  diail  V  flow  dpwil  j  nfec,  T^k.  DT 
128.  4^8.  7iny»  pefIu3qoq9^  of 
denfeAir.  D.  128.  i^B.  1^.150. 

Wfr  »Ligk,  orEIre  flumiig,  D.  101. 50^, 5^^ 
Moth,  £.149. 

VWyf  tod#.  Dl  107.  2^6v  Q,  It. 

\m*  Sfl^o^,  D.,  'i^ 

Tl^,  tq»-  1^'c^  9^ .%  .    \ 

f)t6ty»  to  fltitie.   D.  loi.  50V  Q*.  287*8^ 

'499-508.  G.  286. 
nny.  Now,,  at  lejjgth.  IL  3x4. 


fwiS^i  A»tl».  To  give  aScent.  IK  17^^    . 

"yfXSh  ^igi^  Beauty.  S.  154*  P:  «X)Q.  ^4;! 
)i3j.-  M.  135. 


ijihiLi  to  iTdrew  Worctw* 


>  ;   N      ..- 


p&>  tpbrc9l;;^ta pieces*, IX  401 

IDtt   taopcn.    E.  98.  M;  W4;        H'JDD* 

TTTS*  uhfeiblp;  t  Z:     >       ',   ,,; 

vbSi%  an  Agent  that  ads  in  an  invifibleMan- 
ner.  E.  36."  F.  167.  I.  rg.  22. 

J^V  to  divide.  D.  23"^.  E:  135. 
O^JJ^  the  Deliverer.  G.  476.  534. 
f7fli  Concuffioh.  Trembling.  G.  46c. 

t970>  to  giather  by  rol^ing^  as  a  Snow-ballr 
D.  126.  ^65. 

IB.  Perhaps.  K.  '354.  ,     .         . 

rufl.  to  turn.  D.  1,65^.  254,5.  E.  165.  G. 
123.  I.  129.  174.  ; 

p*2D>  Faces,  Perfpns.  A.  9,10.  D.  ^65.'  I*- 
129.  K.  330,1.  420.  M.  125.  229. 
00*^0,  thcLoaditone.  G.  123! 

nDD»  to  halt.  The  Prffovtir.  E.  228.'  M"-' 
301,2. 

VdSi  to  form  or  carve  an  Image*.  G.  291. 
N. 268. 

*iyO»  to  open.  G.  331.  463 ^ 

ySO,  to  make  a  Way  to  efcapei  break- 
forth.  G.  535r  K.  386. 

npfl,  to  vifit.  N.  107. 

ypfl^  a  Gourd.   N.  289.  M.  228^  '* 

iTTDy  Incrcafe.  I.  233.         nin^lflr  diftihf^* 

I- 374-  '  .;".'. 


Index  to  J?e^«£7  Words*. 

frtO,  tobloflom.  a  Flower.  D.:3&).  Q^73. 

)n0»  £•  249.  M*  2^24 

pfl,  Break.  Deftroy.  N.  316- 

ttnO^  to  fpread  abroad»  Horfeman.   D*  ii5« 

235- 
VB^ft  N.  332. 

nnflf  To  deceive,  ettricc.  E.  1 76* 
nri&  to  open.  G.  330.    CarvingSi  M.  234; 

N.    362.     Q;^!!* 


KJy>  Hoft  or  Army.  D.  96,7.  loi.  £• 
282.  F.  69 — 73.  G.  140.  32i._H- 
260.  p.  42.  V  ' 

{12*%  to  fwclL  F.  6g.  Gi  141.    ^aVi  Beauty 

pTlfc  Juft.  C.  30.  I.  186.  207.  M.  321. 
p»TV,  the  Juftifier.  M-  97. 

*)n!f.  Oil.  Mid-day.  E.  217.  M.  110,19* 
151.  N.  134.  .  .:    . 

HIV*  to  environ,  bind  clofe.  D»  134,6,-  328. 
D.  415,6*  H.  211. 

pVif,  toprefs,  bind  faft.  D.  137 — ^^a^-i^a* 
3U.  327. 

prijf,  to  laugh,  play.  D.  274.  418.   ' 

inn»5f>  the  Gold  round  the  Neck  of  a  Pi- 
geon. D.  391. 

E  ]Ti, 


iNDfiX  to  Hebrew  ^ot^t: 


ni!3% 


]1%  Sion.  L  170.  216. 

oVlff  an  Image.  Shadow.  -D.  123. 
the  Shadow  of  Dedth« 

ybXf  Rib.  Side.  Lame.  N.  6i. 

n02f»  Sprout,    Jhoot  up.    E.  119..    M-  97. 
221,2. 

nSiVDi  a  Mitre.  M.  134.  (^31. 

n}^i%  ft.  Taker  of  Captives.  D.  283.  L  «ii* 

349.  M.  56.  231.       D^yxyy,  M. 

208.  231. 
ta^VX,    Flowers.    E.   98,9.     M.   124.    227. 

•  nx%  M.  235. 384. 

nfiXf  To  look,  obferve,  cover.    Q^  J^j7>9- 
XsSiir  the  Covering  <^  *  the  j^leavcii^ 
.   G.  547.  Q.39.- 

1£)^>  to  fly,  (hoot  forward   a^  a  Bird  does, 
a  Crown^  F.  200. 

nif»    Some  Thiflg  bound  havd.    D.   12^ 

135^6.   328,9.  ;  :  ^ 

nni%  Exaltttioil,   a  Tower.  Dv  ipj* 


^: 


Jp>  Darknefs.  ID.  128. 
mp.  Burning.  D.  399,    . 
D1p,Firfl:.  Eaft,  D..1.17.    I,  362,72.    K. 

*23-   356'        .:  _ 

nnp.  Cold.  Blitckn^.  D.' 129. 130.  N.  375. 
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Cflp,  feparate,  holy.  E,  137.  K.  324.  M. 
1 2  7 — 34.  D^B^Ipn  E^np,  the  lioly 
Place  of  the  hpfy  ones.  K«  416.  M« 
211— 7.  N.99. 

Dip,  to  rffe,  (land  up.  OlpD,  Place^  Sub" 
ftance.  D.  194.  310.  481:  520.  E. 
203.  I.  352.  K.  374.  M.  96.  234. 
N.  318,56.  P.  44.  C^4o.  86. 

pp,  Thorns*  The  End.  E.  192.  220:, 

^Tp,  Di^erfion,  as  of  Rays,  L28. 

]Dp,  SmuU,  inferior.  D.  439. 

•ItOp,  Vapour.  D.  145.  M.  312. 

•f>p,  Summer.  E.  221.  G.  276.  440, 

nbp,  Levity.    Malediction,    F.    107.    I.  7. 

.  Vbp,  1.7-  35^- 

KDp,  Coagulate,  condense,  D.  125. 
n»yp,  Harvcft.  E.  221. 
tnp,  to  call.  A  Partridge.  K,  145,6.  283/ 
;np,  to  approach,    come  clofe  to.    L  388, 

391,2.  M.  272.  N,  386.   mn^  pnp, : 

,  the  Conflid  of  Jehovah.  M.  27a. 
pp,  to  projeft  in  Rays.   D.  507-^11.   G^ 

286,7.  (^33- 
nnp.  Cold.    D.  I30* 
jjnp,  tbcondenfe.  D.  125. 
)iv:^\  Stiff.  M.  .232, 


E  a  rxx\. 


IiiDix  to  Hebrew  Words, 

mN  Jji  to  fee.    E,   12?.    Hawk.   149,   F, 

127.  L.  91.     rwxy^  mns  f.  155, 

^jtl,    a  Tclcfccye  of  melted  Metal, 
6.  140,1. 

rwn,  the  Head,  Firft,  or  Chief,  P.  304, 
K.303.  347.  ptJ^tn,  Firft  in  Time. 
K.  303.  347.  n^tytn.  Chief  of  what 
the  Text  is  fpeaking  of.  K.  30J.  ^46. 
M.  15,      »nty«nO,  K.  374,5. 

in,  great  in  every  refped.  L  119— 21.  382, 
&  feq.  JC.  369.  35%  I-  381. 
na'lj  G.  145.  »an,  my  great  one, 
I.  382.  DO*1>  the  great  ones.  G. 
359.  I.  119T— 21,  382.  &  feq.  K, 
369.  M.  15, 

XiTSx  a  Lump,  or  Grain;  D.  142.  327. 

*?Ji,  the  Foot.    K.  172, 

pi*1,  to  ftone.    D.  3  r  7. 

Jfi*!,   to  reft,  paufe.    A  'Moment.  N.  326. 

•n,  to  rule,  bring  down.  Nir  320 — 8(5. 

nn*  to  water,  moiften.  E.  i36t 

pn,  the  Spirit.  A.  12.85.  D.  117.  121 — ^4, 
150—6.  167.  F.'  2i4-r-7,  K.  221. 
M,  16.  N.  32.  P.  32. 

B^n,  to  be  lifted  up.  D.  105.  315-9.  G^  426. 

3m»  Space,  or  Dimenfion,  Room.  D.  152. 
G.  325.  H.  165. 

onn. 


lifntx  to  ffebrhd  Wordi. 


•^»-i-»  • 


•    * 


pn%  tht  Womb.  Tcndcrncft.    I-S^f  '*^'' 
250.  '.    '    -'^       '  ^'  •  -^ 

?]rn>  to  brood  upon,  A.  12 — 16.  D.  150-2. 
164. 

^*),  to  wafli,  £•  209. 

prn,  to  defer,  diftant.  N.  350,  .  ^ 

e^rn*  to  boil.  N.  340:  ; " 

nn.  Vapour.  M.  380.  P.  74:/ 

pt%  Etnptmcfst  or  Vacwm.  E.16.  I.  232;  ; 

33%    to  ride,    prefidc,  driye. -D.  113 — 6. 

294»5^  S^^v 
nfti,  P  deviate,  ^projeft.   D.  270.  3^5-^' 
G.  91.    N.  389.  Q.  35-  :pn,  a 

Pomegranate.    A  God.  G.  305.    Q*  • 

66. 

ni*l»  to  Ihout.  jump  up  and  down.  D.  260. 

B'^S*  N.  336. 

j;%     to  break    the  Order  oF  Things,  'a$^ 
Sound  docs  that  of  the  Air,    ami  fo 
varioudy  applied.     Evil      E.   129." 
229.  N.  92,3..   A  Shepherd.    M-  96.- 
326.        pyn,  Shadow.  E.  254. 

wyn,'  to  fhake.  N.  360. 

KOn,  to  heal,  repair.  I.  156.  K.  372,3.    M. 

147-        N.  338.    ••    '* 
vyi,  to  break  to  pieces.  D.  179,  400. 
rVIOpI*  Needlework.  N..256. 
yp"l>  to  expand.  D.  264. 

5??% 


^ 


yttn,  Rcfiftcr.  N,  332, 

—  •  •      •  "  '    • 

MK|2^>  Attraftion.  Dt  i58.  40(CK  5«9* 

batJf,  Cybcle.  D.  378-  ' ' 

n3»r  tb  cMfe.    Reft*   ThtSabbidi*  D,  96, 

OnBf,  Branch,  Tribe.  F.  5.  S?cptrc.  M.  96. 

»T(j^,  E.  15.  N.  257.    onjj^f  p-  134-  ^' 

r         4^9* 
>)lW,  cover  inlDarkncfs.  E.  Hy. 

D^pnty>.  Airs  in.  Conflift,    D.  46.  265 — 6\ 
•'        fe  fcq.     ' 

nne^9  HincL  F.  49, . 

rinty*   Corruptioni    N.  326* 

nOB^,  Declination.  D.  4 1  p. 

nb^ty,  1.29.     nn»b8f,  a  13- 

nDty>  Pifture.  D.  389. 
209^9  ^o  ^^^  down,  a  Bed.    N,  338/ 
Vott^,  Overfeer,    applied  to  the  H0I7  Ghoft^ 
N.  304. 

ptt^,  to  inhabit.    E.  282.  I.  170.   364.     K 
360.  M.  220. 

•|3{5f.  Strong  Drink.  M,  2 7*6. 


1t4Dfi£  t6  lidre^  Words. 
rb^  thty  C.  30. 1. 29. 118*     n'hbiW: 

245.  &  feq^  ' 

t^tohv*  Ruler  in  Three.  D^  146. 

nOB^j  Irradiario,  or  Dancing/  D.  260.  5^^! 
G.  265.  ~  V 

Ott^>  Name.  D^  79.  Image  or  R^prtl?fttati<itt' 
of  the  Heavens.  102.  I.  47.  mn*  DV^ 
Chrift.  K.  .82.  ,  a)tff^  F.  10*  tVOSUf^i 
D.  56.  L  129.  p*D8^*  thePJiac€i;v 
IDifpofers,  Name^  or  Reprcfentatives^ 
D.  51.  77.88.  108.  118.  F.  181.  & 
fcq.  G*  20.  24D.  258.  &  feq.  321.  H; 
175.  I.  25.  352*  K.  230.  Mfc26€." 

t3DBf>  to  rclcafe>  difinifs.  I.  ^54* 

ODtS^f  Arab.  ThiAighi  or  Nathc  rccedihg* 

pB^,  Oil.  D.  43t.'  E.  41^.256.  M.  106 — 
-n.  151,3;  193.   '  '^• 

iby,  to  k^ep,  obftrve,  prefcrte.  £.142! 
219.    F.  i^2r    I.  140.    \K;  409.  N. 

B^Dttf,  the  folar  Light,  the  Name  receding. 
D.  54,5.  77.  123.  197.  281.  432.' 
462—8-  4:j^-^6.  483,5,8.  497»'^- 
500.  527—30. 

ySf,  the  Renewer.  G.  436..-  ti4^,  Seconda*- 
ry,  or  Second.  0.427.  (^42.  Q^K^^^ 
Years,     'Two.    t).  416.  Q.  41,2.  . 

'nJte^,  to  repeat,  whet.  E.  155.  (^42. 
JllJty,  &c.  ibid. 

bnyc^,  F.  135.  &feq. 


Index*  to  Hebrew  Vfot^ii* 

X^Otfi  the  Lipi  Confeflion.  £•  225.  G.  17-94 

DUBfi  to  judge.  F.  59.  K.  3354  M.  272.  N. 

108,9. 

•liJtjf,  a  Trumpet.  D.  52,6.  N.  91, 2» 
DTlSiy*  Habitations.  N.  357. 

nptEf>  to  deAre.  Drink.  £.  136. 188,9.  To 
kifs.  N.  114. 

bpttfj  to  weigh.  D.  i5>  P.  48. 

>p{5^,  to  look  at,  rcfpeft.  The  Lintel.  M. 
274. 

a^anty,  a  Sceptre.  (^73. 

hnenB^,  .Chains.  Qi50.  &  fcq. 

n*Wj  a  Lady,  Princcfs.  D.  505. 

*W  and  cntt^^  Princes,  filers.    M.  >^. 

^*1t2^,  to  burn,  a  Serpent.  £.  i55y6.  D^fi'lS^* 
the  Agents .  that  have  the  Power  of 
Burning.  D.  106.  285.  K.  375,9. 

rty  and  ne^Bf,  fix.      ^fi^B^,  ^Joy.    N.  340. 

0.73- 
T\rWy  to  drink,      ^n&y  cither.  Q;^42* 


n 

HKilj  Defire.  E.  165. 
nan,  a  hollow  Vcffel.  D,  30. 

ban*  the  World,  a  Sphere.  D.  29.  30.  45- 

253. 

inn. 


InSi^e^c .to  Htbrew M^ordfL 

inn»  ^iIattfr  in  loofe  AtOjCtis.    A.  3,  S. ^^ 

43?.  F/30^3.  G.  240.  308.  .  b!\i\t\% 

Fluid  Matltcr;    Thc-Ab^fi;  A:  g.'ii;" 

-'   '  1 7*' D.. -45:1 19*   '.:».;.        \.r*:  1 

?r»'?Hni  niy  Irradiation.    F.  33.        tnbrwi/ 
.  Irs^flCDrs.    The  Cherubim.'  Ko^r 

^ .         .  N,  aoy, 

f\i\tu   C<^<Aofti   gtVi^tOr^yteldiilg^ 

.•Vlfj,  4Ri  gl>*  ]t)und  aboutx;D.  rpi.  502 — ^4^ 
pmn,  Tcthcr'd.  Q*.  <at86^T-»-8;  434. 

JTlin,  the  Law,  DilJ>oJ6tion;:Ef^:^9i2i^.J?/- 
'jB.'K.  114.  N.  107. 

nhn,  inftead  of,  under,     vnnn*  M.  222. 
pn*J»)JD,  pfdpofftBohr,  P»  152,3/  19?^^--^ 
nbn,  to  hang, Of  lift  op.. D*. 853.'  N.  38:?»  -.  • 
non,  daily.  M,  237.   320. 
tien,  the  Lig^t.  G.  298. 

•>an,  the  Supporter,  a  Palm-tree.  D.  196,7. 
E.  254.  G.  419.  M.  232.  Q^^T- 

hilDII,  SinTrlitwdle.  D.  393.  G.  269,  &  fcq. 
N.  268- 

D'On,  Perfediohs.   I-  12.  176.  K.  436.    N. 
242V  &  fcq. 

ftin,  to  give.  F,*  9. 

]>n  and  D^yjfti  Serpents.    E.  1^5.  K.  35a. 
N.  389. 

jiyin,  he  (hall  wave.  E.  242. 


iHDSlc  to  Hi^tv  WorAn 

Jiffy,  tn  Aboniiiutioa.  K.  177.  Q;  ds.     "  . 

rnqrv  «!r  %Wtbianiiig;.  a  307. 

nen.  Tophcci  the  £^Bic.  E.  iSo.  N- 

477.9- 
nonrit  CMfKiam  Ebwiqn,  L  if. 

Q.jnn»  Healen,  Imtgn  like-thrClKnjbim. 

"4^ 

1«,  •■'Biitle.  E>»J5;  N-jSji 
mn>   a  Star  or  Stream  of  Ltglk.  D..toi« 
50»— 4. 

pmn  i^KTcdieiuaf  tJKSMif.  a^so- 

inpvni  thf  Dcfite.  E.  iS*)9). 
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9  I  403- 
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23      K  409. 
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1  N  D  E  X 


O  F    THE- 


MATTER. 


N.B.  124,44  '^  i24-aadi44i  and  22^0] 
is  229.   240.  247  to  251 1    So  in  ai&r  (^^^^^ 
And  34—8  nieans  the  Continuation  of  ^the  Sub* 
}t&  from  34  to-  3$#> 


^ 


'ARONj  a  Prophet  b  Ail^,  B  'n^ 
44^  his  untimely  Peath^  125^  hia 
Commiifion,  i24>39t  Rodbiiacibttht 

211. 

jihly  his  Sacrifice  was  the  Pafchid  Lamb* 
E  232,7.  M  302. 

Ahrabam  banifhed,  B*  34 — (.79.  248/  zBbk 
as  a  Believer  and  a  Man,  d  iii.  a  good 
Man,  1^2.    theGofpel  pr^tehed  to  MnA,; 

•2  ^ix^. 


I  N  D  E  z  of  the  Matter^ 

B  113.  fTOlaiuM  -by  Symbols^  "3>4- 
.  Bread -and  Wine  adbbiftai^d  bjr  MtkbV;^ 
%edeck^  B  1 15.  246.  T*eits  abdut  this  ex- 
plained, B  I J  6.  Furnace  and  Burning 
Lamp,  B  117)8.  Circuaidfion,  B  117. 
his  Trial,  B  122.  K  325.  his  Faith  and 
Behaviour,  B  59—61.  knew  God,  D  162- 
tnsName  depnedj  I  214*  N  242. 

Abyfs,  what  and  where,  A  11,2.  51.  6g, 
Teftimonies  cited,  11,2.  69,70.  its  Foun- 
tains What,  A  68.  broken  up,  A  69.74,6. 
ftopped,  A  103. 

'Acbitfri  his  Account  rf  the  Jews^  B  152^ 

Jdad,  *a  God  "of  the' Jffyruihs,  K  478. 

Adhefion,  P  249. 

Agent,  but  one  in  Nature,  I  10.  is  feared y 
the  Objeft  of  our  Sehfcs,  P  6.  &  feq. 

'Air,  the  great  Agent,    A  39.    B  240,3,8. 

'  D  9 — 75.  P  205.  &  feq.  its  Mechanifni, 
A  37,8-  D  «8-^96.  the  God  of  the  Hca-' 
thens,  A  39.  B96.  240—8.  its  vaftQuan* 
tity,  A  38.*  its  Creation  denied,  A  39. 
.  Tcftimonifes  of  its  Agency  and  Omniprr- 
fence,  H  161 — 84.  commits  Murder;  P 
204.  its  Difference  of  Preffure,  P  28 1. 

Air-Pump,    has  miflcd  People,    P   165.  the 
'Experiments  in  it,  explained;  P  174  &  feq, 

^Alcimas  Avitus^  Archbilhop  of  Vienna^  about 
the  Flood,  A8i;  ' 

Alcoran,  by  whoni  compofed,  G'  150,86.  not 
'   hj  Mahomet^   G  151.  by  Cbaldee  "fews^   G 

171— 4-  186,93. 

Aieim, 
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Aleitn,  ii  Chapter  on.  the  Word;  F,  77.  0 
389.  J  332.  thcbifpute  aboat  the  Word, 
I  303 — 17-333*  explained,  K310.  &yf;. 
the  Hebrew  Word  declined,  K  323. 

AJtar,  why  inftitutcd,-   B  215.  G  279.  554." 
'    Altar  in  Heaven,  K  426.  Covenants  maidc 

at  them,  K  428.'  Altar  of  Brafs,    M  267. 

of  Incenfc,  (^c.  M  268.  is  aXable^  310 

Alphabet,  the  firft  made  by  Gpnjefture,  G  54, 
./^j,  &c.  how  formed,  R  305- 

Angels,  the  material,  D  102 — 8.  the  fpiritu* 
'   al,  their  Cafe,  E. 8 8-^93.    their  Creation^; 
JC  219,27.  their  Trial,  K  222,3,49.  their 
Fall,  £  89.  K  226 — 31.  are  commanded* 
to  worlhip  Chrift,  K  229,40,7 — 55.  their^ 
Condemnation,  E  91-2.  K   225.    Power,  * 
H  no.  Meaning  of  the  Word,  F  129-45.  ■ 
Ufe  and  Abufe  of  it,  H  105 — 30.    Atigel 
cf  the  Lord  explained,  A  42.  K  453.  their 
Appearances,  F  145 — 80.   K  453.   Jngels 
of  the  Prefence^  ^'329.  of  the  Minifiry^  K 
'332.    God  did  not  fpeak  without  them, 
K  451. 

Animal  Frame,  E*  27^ — 36. 

A-nimals,    thofe  in  the  Cherubim  feparacely 
facred,  K  390, 

Antediluvian  Earth,  A  115.  P  163. 

Antichrift,  who  is  fo,  N  63,4. 

^is  facred,  K390. 

Apple,  Emblem  of  the  Spirit,  G  309,  vari- 
ous Fruits  fo  called,  G  309—11. 

Araiians^ 


Inde^x  qi^  Matter. 

AraUans^  an  Account  of  them  from  Scrip- 
ture, G  4J— "9«  *39*'~45*  N  5-  from#W- 
/wr^  &c.  Q  1 45,^^7.  from  a-  Preacher  at 
Jkpptr^  G  164—70. 

Arabic^  afbrg^cd  Language,  G  97.  151 — 7. 
f  296:  came  in  vogue  about  Eighfty  Yean 

gpi  G  137;  oanformcd  to  the  Alcoran, 
'  150^  a.  Hodge-podge-  of  Languagrs, 
G  154.  G?j*f  171,88,99.  a  league  1^* 
C^agcy  6  214.  rj59r 

Aromaticks,  NC.  i8j— ^^  19^*  in -Ofe- amoag' 

Airki  ifw^of  thern^  1149.-  nttniitgUcocn^ 

EJiMacd'  the  Chertibfim,  K  41^.  nor  cai- 
Jdbevah,  K  418^—20. 

J^mu  ltd  C6W,  itsEmU^m,  G'285. 

Aftrolt^*  its  Rife;  B'256.^'^373.  43«. 

-^^fttJ,..  a^Godr,  JC  47?- 

At«eemMKf,  G  393.  Modetnt  renonnce  it, 
1  158.  Texts  to  prove  it  neceflary,  G  394. 

Atoms,  Wifdom  in  their  Forms  and  Sizes, 
A,3t  P.-4$... defined,  A  4,  Sixes  and  Sons, 

D'3— 7-  25-  33—7-  52,3-  P25,6.  have 
ilo  Froperties,  fuqh  as  Gravity,  Qc.  D  37- 
45.  whytThingS'xreatcd  in^  Atoms,  A  54. 
H  20 — ^4. 

Attraction,  Newton^  from.  Keplit^ .  iMoMiuSy* 
d^c.  D.^3|^4^'  ta  the    End^    ridicuiiid,, 

P  160. 
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I  >i  D  E  X  of  the  Matter. 

P  160.  its  Share  in  the  Refprmation  of  the 
Earth,  K  166.  6?  fef. 

Attributes,  diree  origmal  ones  in  God,  M  32. 

Author,  Account  of  his  Work  and  Defign, 
C  1— 10.  18  fif/fq.  E  I — It.  20—5.  hit 
Rdtoftions  on  ^Tidetice  pidmiiig  the 
Evidence  qf  Chriflssiiity,  £  285.  his,  Mo- 
txrci  far  puUiihing)  A  117.  H  i**^* 
Reafon  for  his  Treatment  of  JV^  and  €. 
H  1 2 6-^^9,44%  bis  Education,  H  238-58. 
his  Watch,  H  257.  further  Account  of 
hipnfelf,  H  301,13,6.  to  the  End  ^  afhort 
Recapitulation  of  what  he  had  done,  1 49* 
54*  L  I — 9.  113.  thought  to  redify  all 
Orders  of  Men,  L  108*  Politiel(s  no  Ad^ 
vaotage  t9  kiirit  L  109..  uddreflb  his  Ae^ 
ders,  N  3 — 9.  • 


^  hkn,  B  {Ml*  fworn  by,  B  106.  %;^/^ 
a|pfUod  t^-biflB,  G  419.  Bas6a^ii^$  ivhat, 
G  430. 

Baiei^  its  Tower,  B  26-^34.  G  i$*-«tti« 
pi.ittfio^^their«i  B  254.  D  506.  Whor^  of 
Saiil  is  not  Rome^  B  232.  G  98* 

Baptifm,  N  12— *54«  W  Water  anaong  the 
jMSy  N  13-5.  ufed  by  the  Giniiteiy  N  14^ 
iridi  Sulphur,  N'  15,^*  Ifoor  Sorts  of  Bap^^ 
«Mkj  N  ft3«  the  general  Idea,   N  29^35- 

regenerates^ 


Index  of  the  hiatter. 

regenerates,  N  54.7.    that  and  Hope  ad- 
mit into  the  Kingdom,  N  63. 

BarL  Bibl.  Rabini  cited,  A  87.  up. 

BaftloxcA^  A  5*    about  the  Flood.  A  79. 

Beafts,  the  wild  to  feed  on  the  tame»  R  j8. 
to  drive  Men  into  Societies^  R  40.  the  tame 
Food  for  Men,  R  43. 

Begotten,    in  what  Senfe  Chrift  is  begpttcn^ 

N  224—33- 
M  the  Babyloni/b  Idol,  B  87.    Bel  and  die 

Dragon,  B  no. 

Beritb,   G  361,  ^  fq.    not  a  Covenant,  G 

569- 
ftirds,  their  Ufes,  R  43,7. 

Bleffer^   David  and  other  Patriaiths  io»   G 

•29«— 3- 
Bleffing  and  Thanks  in  the  Sacrament   -mA 
Texts  cited,  M  339.  BlefiXngs  beyond  what 
the  7««;j  expeft,  I  179, 

Blood,  abufed,  B  26.  M278.  forbidden,  B 
209.47.  E  127.  2x8,QO.  Chrift  gaVe  his 
for  Rcmiffion  ot  Sins,  M  344»57»  ^i^*  ^ 
Texts  cited  ;  what  compofcd  oil  N  16.    is 

aCleanfer,   17.  , 

B^cbari  cited  about  Ehhim^  K  329. 

Body,  and  its  Abilities,  E  27 — 36.  48.  57; 
R  124—37. 

Bodies,  in  Value,  P  265. 

Bokun  of  the  Wind,  P  2334 

BowJi 


1  N  D  IS  X   of.  the  Matttr. 

bowl,  in  Motion,  P  215. 

Bread,  as  a  Type,  *M^3f6— *8.  314.    unlet-^ 
ven*d,  M  282.     bleffcd  ift  thle  Sacrament, 

M  339.  •  r  • 

Breaft^,  on  Statues;  Emblems,  G  482^9*    N 
261.    a  Cardinal  cvit;theffl  ofi^  G  48a* 

jbrougblony  L  63.' 

Brutes,  guided  only  by  Sehfe,  P  13.   II 137? 
not  changed  at  the  Fall.  £^3.    105,6.. 

Bull,  fet  up,  1 184.    facred  to  the  HeathcnSy 
K  390. 

Burnt  ofFefings  from  the  firft,  M  280; 
Bytbner^  his  firft  Rule;  I  426. 

C. 

/^AIN  and  AheVs  Sacnfice;  E  i^i^y.    K 

^      8*^;'  M  272/^2; 

^tf/^Ifland  ihews  how  the  Difruption  was 
made;  ll  183/ 

Calf,  fet  up  by  Aaron^  not  their  God,  B  ioO-2« 

Camel,  0461,2.' 

CamirarHs  lafhed  by  Dr.  U^.  A96* 

Candleftick,  the  Gotden;  D  256 — 66.  369.' 

'    427 — 31.  M  339.  a  Miftake  about  it  cor- 

reaed,^  G    loi     364.     its  feven  Dltnps^ 

M  339—47.    Heathens  ufed  them  to  their 

Gods,  M  257.  • 

t!dnticUs^  how  writ,  N217. 
Capillm,  referred  to,  K  260.    ' 


Index  df  tlie  Matter. 

.  Cafes  and  Experiments  to  prove  the  Agents, 
P  174,  IS  S^(i. 
Ccnfcr,  the  golden,  I  166. 

Cbsldeamj  not  more  kno'sring  than  others,  B 
6.     their  Language,  N  3. 

Chains  on  the  Columns,  Q^50. 

'  Changes,  the  natural  claimed,  G  441 — j.  in 
the  Clouds,  G  444. 

Chapiters  on  the  Columns^  their  Extent,  P  40. 

Charity  or  Gtatitude,  N  41. 

Chariot,  the  Work  of  the  Chariot,  K  41 1,  & 
feq.  the  Cherubim  had  one,  K  41 3.     far- 

.%  bidden  to  be  explained,  a  Boy  dies  for  it, 
K414. 

Charles  of  Sweden^  L  iii. 

VfoetfMttius  cited  about  thie  written  Word,  K 
211- 

Cherub,  the  coupled  one,    M  227—32.    a 

Citation  about  it,  M  230. 

Cherubim,  E281 — 5.     1  iiy^(Sfeq.  K370. 
were  inftituted,    1  135.     K  433.     had  the 
Glory  with  them,  I  43,    why  two  Images, 
I  10 1,  their  Dcfign,  I  10 1 — 5,  M  53 — 9. 
.    ,  aliegorifed  by  Piiloj   I  iii.     Pofition  of 
their  Heads,  I  11 6.    a  Pattern  of  them 
ihewn  to  Mofes^  I  124.     they  the   Origia 
9f  all  fuch,  I  138.     were  compleat,  I  I4> 
hence  jidam  took  his  Ideas,  I  144.     the  bi 
Ititutions  to  be  performed  before  them,  I 
^45.    K  433.    the  three  Agents  called  fiJ 
;^  T  162.  K  382.    were  Pledges  of  the  CM 

Tcaaod 
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Yenant,  \  163-5.  K  410.  M  10 1.  had  the 
Prefcrice  in  them,  I  177.  3^-6,95.  K 
356-9.  Difpute  about  their  being  inhabi- 
ted, I  364-6.  proved  from  Chriftian  Wri- 
ters, K  362-6.  they  determine  all  Dif- 
putes,  1  185.  gaveAnfwcrs^  K  361.  were 
typical,  I  199.  Difpute  about  what  they 
were,  I  366-81.  the  Derivation  of  the 
Word,  I  383-91.  fuppofcd  to  be  the  E- 
vangclifts,  1  393.  M  209,  were  to  furren- 
der  to  Chrift,  I  396.  the  Heathens  had 
tliem  with  Citations,  K  357,  the  Jews  al- 
low the  four  Faces,  K  405.  known  to  be 
the  fame  as  Ezekicl  defcribes,  K  406-10. 
had.  a  Chariot  at  Eden^  K4ii«  compre- 
hended the  Ark,  and  the  Names  and  Titles 
belonged  to  them,  K  416.  were  not  pror 
hibited  to  be  made,  K  417.  the  Incarna- 
tion, &r.  exhibited  in  them,  M  60,1.  were 
anointed,  M  124.  Pbilo^.%  Allegory  on 
them,  I  106,12,5.372. 

Children,  their  Inftinfts  towards  their  Parents^ 
R  .101-3. 

Ciinefij  their  Cafe  as  to  Language,  G  84. 

Christ,  what  he  covenanted,  M  47.  has 
three  Offices,  M  48.  161.  N  109.  like  M^ 
fiSy  M  1 6 5- 8 3.  fliadowcd  out  in  all  the 
Types,  M  279.  fc?y^^.  called  the  Tree  of 
Lift-,  with  the  Texts  cited,  M  299.  is  the 
Lamb,  with  the  Texts,  M  308-10.  the 
bread,  the  Support  of  Man,  and  the  Texts, 
M  314.  6?/(f^.  fulfills  all  the  Types,  M 

R  2  330. 
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jjo,  bears  the  Fire,  the  Wrath  before  hi^ 
JDeath,  Md.  iSi  the  Purifier j  M  335.  gave 
his  Body  and  Blood  to  the  Wrath  torus, 
^iih  thcTcxts,  M  344-57.  his  Body  bora 
in  Sin,  N  55.  called  the  Anointed,  N  i  ^3. 
&?  feq.  a£ls  trom  above  as  God  and  King, 
N  205.  what  he  pours  forth  to  us,  N  26 1,2. 
is  the  Store  and  Munition  to  Believers,  N 

•  ^69-71. ... 

OiriftianJty,  Methods  taken  to  oppofe  it,  L 
yi.  (d  jeq.  above  and  contrary  to  the  Rea- 
fon  of  Angels  and  Man,  L  103.  it  ukes 
in  all  Men  at  ail  times,  L  109.  not  to  be 
explained  in  one  Man's  Life,  M  7.  it  re- 
commends Goodnefs  and  Juftice,  M  1 2. 
what  it  is  between  tlic  fcveral  Parties,  con- 
fidered)  M  15.  Objedtions  anfwer'd,  M  18 

•  Lfjiq.  one  Man  to  fufFer  or  pay  for  ano- 
ther, M  23.  not  fufficieht  Evidence, M  27. 
what  it  is  betwixt  God  and  Satan,  M  31. 
the  Benefits  of  it,  M  33,4.  the  Degree  d 
Guilt  in  rejcding  it,  M  38,9.  its  Name, 
whence,  M  106.  gives  us  Choice,  N  65; 
teaches  us  to  perform  the  Duties  of  Socie- 
ty, R  29* 

Qrcumcirion,  B  117. 

Circulation  of  the  Earth,  D  257.  G  4.32. 

Cities,  named  after  their  Gods,  B  9 1 .  G  242. 

tlafhj    his  infinite  Space,  D  7-42.  E  4,    bis 
Scheme  and  Defign,    H  248-57.  301.   his 
•  Tranflation  and  Addition  to  Sir  Ifaac  Nevr 
toh*&  Opticks,    268-73.    defires    a  Confe- 
rence, 


'  m 

fence,  H  313.  his  Notions  of  dod^  S|»cc, 
&^.  I  97.  his  Salutation,   I  98.    his  Scrh^ 
iure  DoSrine  of  the  trinity  confuted,  1 236* 
&  feq.  is  referred  to,  L  24.  compared  to^ 
an  Indian^  M  3,4, 

Clafficks,  conditionally  recoihmended,N  131. 

Clean  and  Unclean  before  the  Law,  E  210-3^ 

Cleannefs  or  Purification,'*  prior  to  the  Law, 
.    E  219. 

Clergy  have  mangled  the  Terms  of  Satia- 
tion, N  64- 

Cloud,   Chrift  in  it,    I  41.  led  the  Ifraeliles^ 

I  196.  K  454-67.  Texts  about  it,  K  4^2-5. 

*  Chrift  comes  again  in  it,  with  the  Tfcxts, 

K  468,9.   Ciutions  from  Heathen  V^ri- 

tings,  K  471-7. 

Columns,  Engravings  upon  them,  G  88. 1 25. 
why  fct  up  before  the  Temple,  G  410.  Q 
81.  a  Treatifc  on  them,  Q^  ia  •  Voh  II. 
made  by  Diredions  from  God,  Q  5,13. 
their  Height,  Q  20. 

Colours,  P  86.  ^feq. 

Commandments,  the  Ten,  defcanted  upon, 
N  loi. 

Comprcflure,  is  vaftly  great,  P  166.  occa- 
fions  Light,  Fire,  fc?^.  P  190. 

Conception,  a  Temple  to  it,  G  466. 

Confeffion,  that  of  BaM  confounded,  G  1 2. 
Mankind  had  butoneatfirft,  G  i8«  that 

at 
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tX.Bdkil  to  the  mfchaoical  Agents,  G  23. 
what  the  Word  means,  1 14-9.  M  342. 

ConfefTors,  always,  G  227. 

Confufion,  at  Baiel  was  about  Religion,  G 
II.  26.  of  Languages  at  once,  G  12.  ne- 
rer  referred  to,  G  25.  how  brought  ^bour, 
G  52.  6?7?f  71. 

Coafcience  what,  L  37.  R  152-4. 
Copies  of  the  Law  prelcrved,  K  23-9. 
Caraby  &c»  their  CrioDe,  K  440. 

(Arnwallj  its  Stone  not  parted  into  fmall  Stra* 
Ca,  R  259.  its  Fiilbres,  and  their  Con- 
tents, R  260.  its  original  Surface  car*  ied 
off,  R  261.  358.  is  a  large  Promontory, 
ila63- 

Covers,  Shrines  or  Bcths .  of  the  Deity,  M 
220.  N  268.  an  Emblem  of  the  Circuoi- 
ference  of  the  Heavens,  Q  48. 

Coveier,  I  131,63.  M  208. 

Covenant,  of  Redemption,  made  before  the 
World,  E  72.  G  373,9.  I  i68.  410. 
with  the  Texts,  K  215.  M  36.  what  it 
was  to  do,  G  363-5.  K  105,7,12.  314. 
implied  in  the  Word  ^[eimy  G  370.  Hea- 
then Priefts  made  one  with  their  Votarits, 
G  376.  Texts,  G  379.  our  Title  or  Pro- 
perty by  it,  385.  exhibited  in  the  Cheru- 
bim ^  I  168.  M  191.  Cutting  off  a  Cove- 
nant, R  109.  is  rcafonable,  K  223-5.  Man 
no  Party  in  it,  M  ii,5>6* 

Council 


J 
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Council  of  the  Jews^  K  1 70. 

Cup,  always  in  Ufe»  G  227, 

Cracks  in  the  Shell  of  the  Earth,  their  Ufc^ 
R  1S2.  330.  how  formed^  and  filled,  R 
267,8;  308.  Air  pafles  them,  R  347.  thcjr 
give  Room  for  Earthquakes,  R  348. 

Crofs-bars,  how  formed,  R  224,75.  they  iii- 
terfeft  the  Strata,  R  256.  have  no  Metal 
Jn  them,  R  275.  322, 

Crowns,  what,  and  who  wj^re  them,   I  26. 

234- 
Creeds,  worded  ceconomically,  N  228. 

Creation;  what,  A  3-7.  G  458.  no  conli- 
ftent  Account  of  it,  B  1 7.  called  gocd^  \ 
54.  D  219.  454*  the  Belief  of  it  is  the 
firft  Article  of  Religion,  B  208,41.  Phi- 
lofophy  fo  called  by  the  Jews^  K  41 1. 

Creatures,  not  changed  at  the  Fall,  E  6|« 
105,6.  fummon'd  before4^!a0»,  K  z^s* 


r^AGON^  what,  G  4^2, 

^^  Dales  prove  the  Hurry  and  Adlion  of 
Water,  R  291. 

Darknefs,   what,    A  9.    Diij| — 24.    called 
Night,  A  25.    a  God  of  the  Hoathcns, 
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Daviiy  vindicated,  B  204 — 7.  how  rhe  Man 
after  God's  Heart;  B -205,6.  danceth  be- 
fore the  Ark,  D  292,3.  is  the  Blcfler,  G 
291,  his  Name  defined,  I  215,6.  N  288. 

Jjajj;  what  it  is^  A  25.     the  laft  Day — of  the 
^^    tQtd,  wii;h  Texts  relating  to  it,  B  226—31. 

Dead)  ^qquiringW  them,  what,  G  450. 

Deaf h, '  Chrift's  Pbwcr  over  it,  G  544,7.  why 
'i    ncccffaryi  R. 157^8. 

Declination  of  the  Earth,  D  410.  527 — 3ft. 

D'cloge,  A  58 — 112.    C40. 

Deftroying  the  Earth,  what,  A  64,5. 

Devil,  aflifls  Idolaters,  B  123.  hurts  his  own 
Caufe,^  B '146.*  248,54,^.  'how  far  permit- 
ted' to  afti  fi  131,^.  Prince  of  tne  Air^ 
B  '  25 7, 8 .  *  tempts  EvCj  E  1 54 — 6^.  the 
Defiriirion  of  a  UevU,  E  161.  hisCrime^ 
fi '90-^3.  1 68.*  fentenced  in  the  Serpent^ 
E'183— 8. 

t)fena  with  three  Heads,  R  383. 
Difperfion  at  Babel^  B  34.  252,4.  G  24. 

Difpofition  of  Things^  belong  to  God,  with 
the  Texts,  G  422; 

Difruption  of  the  Shell,  A  77.  R  aSj.  Dr. 
IFatts^  A  95.     '  * 

DiflbUition,  that  of  the  Earth  well  exprelled 
by  feveral,  A  82,3.  .by  what  performed^ 
A  83.  99.  certainly  true,  A  88,9.  103. 
R  164.  of  Bodies 'by 'Air,  P  243- 

Diviiie% 
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Divines,   their  Miftakes  about  theObJ€£bbF^ 

Worihip,  L  47, 

bog,  its  Coupling,  G  460.   why  the  Vilelft 
Creature,  R  114, 


jgAcLiE,  facred,  K  401.  (^ fe^. 

Earth,  in  what  Condition  created,  A 
'  5-8.  Teftimonies,  A  6-8.  fluid  and  hol- 
low, A  18.  hi  being  fixed,  A  40,1.  wha^ 
God  called  Earth,  A  49.  its  Shell  broke 
up,  A  74,5.  its  Surface  being  dry,  A 
110,1.  Its  Rotation,  D  253-63..?.  216. 
foreign  Teftimonies^  D  261-3.  $ervicesto 
cxprefs  its  Rotation  and  Progrefljpn,  Q 
416-20.  how  moved,    P  216.  (^fiq.  iti 

Surface  how  formed^  R  191.  206. 

« 

Eden^  Garden,  or  Reprefentative  pf  Heaven,  E 
107-10:  M43-5.  now  made  fo,  E  iio*-3i, 
tlie  Rife  of  Mahomed s  Paradife,  E  114. 
Teftimonies  of  the  facred  Ufe  of  Gardens, 
tSroves,  6?h  E  111-3,7,8.  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, E  115,6.  was  a  Plan  toinftnidt  Jf- 
dutHj  E  116^36,43.  its  River;  what,  E 
135-40.  it  and  Sinai  fignified  the  fame^ 
K  408. 

Egyptians^  not  moi^  knowing  than  others* 
B  6.  not  Philofophers,  B  14.  had  Prieftsi 
B  93.  their  Wifcfom,  B  94.  their  Images* 
B  95.  K  379.  iSfea.  not  eat  with  the  He^ 
hreivs^  B  123.  fly  from  Mefesi  B  172^ 

S  Elafticity, 
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Elaffictty,  ridiculed,    P  173.  explained,    P 

179.  202-77. 

Eledricity,  a  Note  upon  it,  P  301-4. 

Elijah's  Zeal  checked,  B  203. 

Embalming,  what^  N  1 17,22. 

Emrods,  B  152. 

Ephod,  K  441. 

Ev€^  her  Name  defined,  E  199,  200. 

-  Evening,  A  25. 

Evidence,  in  Hebrew  againft  all  the  World, 
G  229.  is  neceflkry  in  Religion,  L  8i-4, 
is  in  the  Bible,  L  85.  Men  are  left  free 
upon  it,  N  106.  the  Evidence  of  Ghrift's 
Conr^ing  perverted  by  the  Jews^  N  235. 
what  they  had  before  Mofis^  M  102. 

Execration*  the  jlleim  under  one,  I  336*9, 
49.  a  vohjntary  Aft,  1  352.  Chrift  an 
Execration,  I  349,54» 

Expanfion  of  the  Airs,  A  53. 

Explofions  by  Air,  P  291. 

Experiments  and  Cafes  to  prove  the  Agents, 
P  174.  a  Man  in  an  Air-Pump,  P  175. 
cxbaufted  Receiver,  P  176.  Dcfcent  of 
Tiodx^  in  vacuo y  177.265.  fplltting  Rocks 
with  Wedges  wet  and  Vinegar,  179,80. 
wetting  a  Rope,  180.  Explofions  by 
Wind,  181.  Projeftion,  182.  212.  De* 
fcent  of  Bodies  to  the  Earth,  183.  con- 
denfcd  Receiver,  184.  Wind,  185.  blow- 
ing up  melted  Metal,    186.    boiling  Wa- 
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tfcr,  187.  aGlafsDrop,  18 8.  Reverbera* 
tory  Furnace,  191.  Gun-powder  fired  'in 
a  Gun,  192,3.  203,96.  Fire  burning,  194 
6?  yjry.  Fire  in  Spirits  and  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Sgn,  199.  Fire  in  the  Orb  of  the  Sun» 
200.  Globes  and  the  Air*  round  theirif 
214,5.  Bowl,  215.  the  Earth's  Motion  ex- 
plained, P  216.  &  Jeq^. 


TJ^ALL,  and  its  Confequence,    E  172-82. 
^     H  50-3.    M  46.   R  1 4455*  miiundcr- 

flood,  G  10,1.  K  86.   was  no  Grime  a- 

gainft  Morality,  E  143. 

Fathers,  they  were  faithful  Stewards,  I  253.' 
few  of  them  underftood  Hebrew^  H  91* 
K  191.  did  not  underiland  the  Evidence 
of  the  Trinity,  K  207.  were  not  ignorant. 

'  of  the  Flood,  A  63.  C  40.  ' 

Father,  the  Word  milapplied  to  the  Firft. 
Fcrfon,  I  200.'  made  equal  to  Chrift,  I 
223.  My^  Ouvy  &c.  Father y  explam'd,  E 
73-^  I  252.  istheEffence,  K  351. 

Faith,  what,  B  251,2.  I  188,9.  N  38-40# 
R  146.  faves,  and  not  works,  ^41-5. 
rellorcs  the  Image  of  God,  R  147,8. 

Feaft,  the  Jevoijh^  when  kept,  N  66-834  of 
Tabernacles,  N  83-90. 

Fens,  how  formed,  R  349. 

Figures,  fome  neceffary  to  repref^t  God  bf^ 
1  117.  they  muft  be  of  God*s  making,  I 

S  2  .183, 
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183.  in  vatious  Forms  among  the  Hea- 
thens, K380  &fy^j. 

Eg-trcc,  withered,  G  505. 

£1re»  in  the  Earth  and  Water,  A  95*  the 
Otge&of  Worlhip,  B  104!  G  283.  at- 
teoAt  xht  IfraeUtiSy  B  172.  Fire  from  the 
Cloud,  Csfr.  fo  obeys  God,  B  195-9.  245. 
ftrange  Fire,  what,  B  198.  1 197.  Solar 
fire -itr  Athth,  I>  372-409-  Citations  a^ 
bout'Fire,  D  376-8 1^*  383-93.  a  Type  of 
the  firft  P^rfon.  F  200-7.  6  283.  Cita-^ 
tions  in  which  Fire  is  called  Father^  F  202- 
4.  was  to  be  kept  burning,  I  197.  the  Fa- 
ther of  JLiffht,  I  201,29.  Fire  and  Sword 
with  the  Cherubim,  K  425.  devours  tht 
Viflim,.  M  104.  286/  Fire  defcrib'ed  at. 
Targe,  P  131-54.  burns  againft  the  Wind, 
P  185,6.  is  not  Parts  of  the  FueV  Pi  88. 
flow  it  bums  ihewn,  P  194.'  ^  * 

Fire  Engine,  P  69-85.  its  Parts  defcribed, 
82. 

Firmamenti^  A  %6*  0? /^-  D  265-76.  Texts 
cited,  A  30,1.  and  toreign  Teltimoni^s, 
ihU.  P;309-i2,6,7,20,5.*  its  EfFcds  on 
the  Earth,'  A  36.  D  300-55.  God j  Lx)rd 
af  it,  6223.*  Temples  and  Services  to  it,* 
P  277-3bo.  Citations^  D  275,'8 1*300. 

Firfk-Bornof  J^ij^/'wliycutofl^^^  B164.  G 

**466;  why  claimed  byKJod,  B  165.  had  the 

Right  of  Pricfthood,  B  213.  Tradition  of 

what  the  great  Firft-born  was  to  doj  G  474. 

]^-fruits  prior  to  the  Law,  E  141.  *  M  281. 
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Fiflurcs,  E-  and  W.  how  formed,  R  177.  ^ 

feq.  272.  307.  6?  feq.  thofe  N.  andS.  R 

181.  they  occafion  Currents,  &?r.  at  Sea, 

R   198*   the  Order  in  which  they  were 

made,  R  329. 

Fifti,  their  Inftinfts,  R  6o-76^  their  Times 
of  Breeding,  R  63-71.  ^^^^  forthcUfc 
iof  Man,  R  67. 

FHntz^  the  Namt  of  a  God,  K  396. 

Floats  or  Squats,  R  221. 

Flood,  natural  Evidence  of  it,  A  ^y.  Opioi*; 
ons  about  it,  A  59-62.  the  Hefrew  Word 
for  it  defined,  A  66.  the  Rabbies  cited,  A 
72,3.  St.  Bafil  cited,  A  79.  others  cited^ 
A  80,1. 

JFluid,  feveral  Cafes  put  about  tke  Pa^  ef  « 
•'  Fluid,  P  168-76.  Fluidity,  P  270. 

Flux,  why  unclean,  G  431. 

m  w 

Fly,  an  Emblem,  G  439. 

Formation,  why  afcribednto  the  Agents  firft, 
and  then  to  God  ^  Aao. 

Four,  a  facred  Number,   Q^7i. 

'^owl,  the  ravenous  arid  tame,   their  Ufes, 

R  43*7- 
Fragments  of  Stone  on  the  Surface  'of  the 
Earth,  R  194.  206,7.  of  Oar,  Spar,  &c. 
the  Condition  they  are  found  in,  R  211,7, 
why  worn  round,  R  366.  diifer  but  little 
from  the  Strau,  R326, 

Freethinkera,  G  456.  1*12,3.  neither  Thin* 
kers  nor  Reafoacrs,  L  i6.  cannot  fatisfy 

themfclvcs 
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themfelves  or  others,  L  20.   one  diflc&ed, 
27.  arc  the  Spawn  of   the  Apoftatc  7«ri, 
^  K  69.  much  the  fame  as  the  ApoftateJ^uri, 
.  X.  77.  Unpofc  upon  the  Vulgar,  N  64. 

Ffankincenfe,  M  257-60.  oflPer'd  to  the  falfe 
,  AMim^  M  260,3.  grateful  to  the  Ndc,  M 
264. 


G. 

fj.  ENERATION,  eternal,  from  the  Jewi^ 

^^     K  357-  N  223,34.   Fathers  have  bhm- 

'  dered  about  it,  N  234.  of  Jefus  Chrift, 

"  N  56,246.    our*s  by  Baptifm,    N  57.  a 

Chapter  under  that  Word,  N  216.  oi  the 

Heavens,    what,    N  239.     made    clean, 

240,1. 

Gerycnis^  with  three  Heads,  K  383* 

Giants,  what,  B  24. ' 

Gills,  R  271,88.  formed  at  the  Deluge,  293. 
the  Waters  in  them  form  Rivers,  289,  they 
prove  the  Strata  were  deprelTcd  before  the 
Waters  went  off,  234. 

Clory,  of  the  Lord,  explained,  B  1 84-95. 
I  38.  the  beft  Rcprefentation  of  God,  "B 
18II.  1 40.  called  Fire,  B  189.  Texts  ci- 
ted, 190.  fcen  by  every  Body,  B  191.   the 

',  Wife-men  underftood  it,    191.  all  under* 

"  ftood,andfubmittedbnthcSightofit,B  194. 
I  40.    Fire  ilTufis  from  it,  B   195.  I  196. 

•^  Scripture-Proofs,  B  192-7.  Glory  or  Gra- 
vity,  what,  1 1-9*  a  Type  of  Chrift,  I  7. 

2b6,2I. 
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206,2 1  •  P  2.  the  Idea  to  be  had  only  from 
the  Type,  131.  it  belongs  to  the  Second 
Perfon,  I  34.  of  the  Name,  I  48.  it  fills 
the  Tabernacle,  I  19P.  appears  often,  1 198* 
Chrift  laid  it  down,  I  201,21.  did  not  re* 
take  it  till  the  Covenant  was  performed^  I 
227.  the  Heathens  attributed  it  to  the 
Light,  I  232.  P  2. 

Glaffius  cited,  that  Hebrtuo  is  neceflary  to.  a 
Divine«  K  190*  why  a  plural  "Name  for 
God  with  a  Verb  fingular,  K  347.  that 
Light  is  a  Type  of  Chrift,  F  212. 

Globe,   the  inner  one,   P  352.    R  196.    its 
^  Hand  in  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,  igy. 
may  affedl  the  Needle,  198.  the  Globe  within 
the  Antediluvian  Earth,  R  201—4. 

Globes,  and  their  Atmofpheres,  P  214,5*  may 
be  moved  by  the  Air,  P  2i6« 

God,  who  they  are  that  fet  up  another,  B  260. 
K  355,  M  50.  of  AbrabMi^  of  Heaven, 
explained,  B  38.  79.  gives  a  View  of  his 
Difpeniation  to  Elfjab^  B  202—4.  His  Do- 
minion, what,  B  210.  C  14 — 7.  Produces 
Good  out  of  Evil,  B  248 — 52.  is  not  Space, 
D  1 1 — ^42,  the  Word  God  traced,  E 1 3-7» 
F  55.  known  before  Writing,  E  74,5.  K 
'426.  teaches  Matn  Language,  E  75 — 8. 
the  Names  of  God  explained,  F3 — 77.  M 
15,6.  whence  our  Ideas  of  his  Prefence  and 
Refidence,  H  24 — 30.  63 — 6.  a  Compa- 
rifon  betwixt  him  and  his  Creatures.  H  30- 
.  2*  K2i7,  only  known  by  Revelation,  G 

339—41- 
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-41.  K4.    why  exhibited  byBeafts, 
weeps  for  the  Jewsy  K  8i,   contri- 
ved every  thing  in  Wifdom,  R  6. 

Gods  of  the  Heathens,  divided  into  thite 
Clailes,  6411. 

Gourd»  an  Emblem,  M  2g}. 

Government  treated  of,  R  110—27. 

Graffing  into  the  Olive,  M  123. 

GraiHty,  fet  up  by  Dr.  ^.  A  90.  Things  not 
forted  according  to  it,  underground,  A91. 
a£ted  gently  at  the  Reformation  of  the 
Earth,  A  107.  R  165.  no  Share  in  the 
Motion  of  the  Paits  of  the  Body,  A  114. 
knocked  o'  the  Head  by  a  Nodule,  A  1 19* 
worfhipped  as  a  God,  G  558.  ridicule^  P 
1 60.  Comparifons  of  Gravity,  P  281. 

Gravitor,  Chrift,  I  ii.  P  2. 

Groves  facred,  E  77 — 81.  iii — 8. 

Gun-Powder,  P  192,3.  203,96. 

GtiQetius  explains  Htbrav  by  it(elf>  I  394. 


H. 

TJAllelujaby  explained,    F  10-2.    I  18.    N 

Hawk,  Emblem  of  a  Seer,  L  9  x  • 

Heathens  took  their  Religion  and  Pfailofophy 
from  Believers,  C  43.  E  78— 8a.  N  13a. 
their  Sute  and  Condition,  H  54^— 8*  L.  50. 
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how  their  Apo^lafy  bpgan, ,  H  6%^  their .  Ig- 
norancr,  L  r2  (^  fiq^  what  they  expeded 
of  their  GodSf  N  273: 

Heaven,  is  a  PUnUm^  not  the  Refidenoe  of 
Qbd  and  Angelsi  A4X— 3-Heaven  of  Hea* 
vens,  what,  A  44.  the  Woribip  Of  it  uni- 
verfal,  proved  by  Citations,  D•I3^20•  57*^ 
75.  its  Subftancci  what^  D  46-7^53.  Rab- 
bles ufe  Hiovin  for  Gdlij  yy^^o.  reprr- 
lenced  in  the  Tabernacle,  wt^ich  is  proved 
by  Citations,  D  81—8.  its,  Powers  re- 
claimed from  Idolaters^  C  43.  £  78-^^82* 
is  but  a  Machine,  D  108—13.  a  Type  of 
Trinity  in  Unity,  F  181— ZH*  K220. 
Teftimonies,  F  223*6.  its  Attributes  di* 
vidcd  into  three  ClaiTes^  6  iii.  its  Matter 
made  mafculine  and  feminine,  G  413; 

tlebriw^  the  Language  defcriptive^  A  364  K 
216.  not  vague,  0224.  K  278.  other 
Languages  will  not  conform  to  ir^  E  1 8'-^ 
20.  F  35.  54.^2?  y?f.  K  31^.  the  Nature 
pf  it,  and  fome  Miftakes  in  the  Tranflation, 
C  1 7— '3 1 .  each  Word  exprieffivc  of  fome- 
thing  diftind,  D  358.  G  208.  K  189.  how 
Hebreti  Words  are  to  be  taken,  C  19-22. 
£  17,8.  is  the  firft  Language^  £  104,5. 
its  R(K>ts  taken  fh>m  Ideas^  £  148,9,56^ 
76,7.  G  2,3  222.  H28 — 30.  K  189.283. 
its  Words  in  their  firft  Senfe  anfwer  to  what 
is  iaid  of  God,  H  28-^30.  its  Roots  pre^ 
fer^ed,  G  36^7.  no  more  of  it  neceflary,  G 
38—- 41.   the  Tongue  preferved  by  what 

T  confounded 
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confounded  other  Tongues,  G  6i.  tiieLofs 
of  it  loft  the  Jewt  their  Religion  and  Philo- 
fophy,  an^  the  Heathens  theirs,  G  68.  91* 
7.  we  have  the  beft  Tranflations  of  it,  G 
TOO.  is  not  to  be  explained  by  Arabic^  G 
200 — II*  is  not  explained  by  Chrift,  and 
why;  I  ^20-Tn5.  it  is  Evidence  againft  all 
the  World,  G  229.  ought  to  be  ftudied 
by  Teachers  and  Divines,  from  the  Inftaoce 
of  a  Petty fogger,  and  Exanmle  of  Mak^ 
metanSy  G  233— -6.  K  190.  L  79.  whence 
the  Name,  G  366.  K29r.  is  become  a 
Proverb^  K  203.  pointed  Hebrew  nothing 
akin  to  the  written,  K  256.  its  Pronuncia- 
tion lo{V,  K  279..  Confonants  had  each  a 
iSound,  K  285.  its  Grammar  (hewn,  K 
2?9— 305. 

Heeafe  with  three  Heads,  K  383. 

Hemptd  or  Emot^  K  385, 

Herntes^  G  4^7. 

'  .Heroes,  what,  N  237 — 9, 

'Heifer,  worfliippcd,  G  286*--8. 

\Hig1i-Lanc)s,  how  formed,  R  305. 

High-Places,  only  wrong  in  Form,  B  103. 

High-Pricft,  a  Type,  and  his  Drefs»  K  434— 

•  '..  47-   »   • 

Hreroglyphickf,  "tlieir  Rife,  G  3 — '5.  I  356. 
varied  in  Time,  G  6*  Authorities  Qted, 
G  4.5.  34.  K  376.  The  jlpocalypfe  hienh 
glyphical,  I  396. 

Hiftoriam, 


ft 
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HiftorianS)  the  Heathen,  ignorant^  G  xig. 
their  Forgeries,  G  119. 

Hope,  typiBed  by  Salt,  N  26.  makes  Bap* 
tifm  ^2hial,  N  28.  what  it  ia,  N  38. 
41.  makes  all  Chrift  did  for  us,  ours,  N  49. 

Horns,  what,  D  507 — 13,26.  founding  with 

them,  what,  D  526.  ' 

Hundred,  an  emblematical  Number,  Q  68. 

Hutcbinfon^  Mr.  what  he  has  fliewn^  I  300.  K 
]-— 6.  is  not  felf-fufficient,  I  299.  pto« 
nounced  niad  by  his  Obfervators,  1 417. 
objcdted  to  as  a  Layman,  I  419.  has  done 
as  his  Neighbour  Wyclsffe^  1 42?. .  not  to 
be  cited  in  a  Sermon.  1423.  may  be  cfted 
as  well  as  the  Rabbles,  1 424.  Why  he  faw 
more  than  others,  43 1«  defpairs  df  five 
Sorts  of  Men,  K  2. 

Hurt,  nothing  deligned  for  our  hurt,  R  3—6. 


7. 


^ANNES  zadjamhes^  8,249* 
•^  Janus^  with  four  Heads,  K  383.. 
Jao^  whence  derived,  F  14,  5. 

Ideas,  not  innate,  C  22— rgi.  E  8,9.  g6*  not 
implanted,  L  25.  of  fpirttual  Thmgs  only 
from  Revelation,  L  31. 

idolatry,  not  explained  at  firft,  B  38.  traced 
thro*  fcveral  Nations,  8^40  (^fij»  its  Pro- 

T  2  V   'greft. 
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grefs,  B  77.  G  3.  compared  to  Adultty, 
B  2051""  Texts  diredcd  againft  it,  B  232,4! 
it  made  the  Law  ncrceffaryy  B  2^6.  was 
liot  wodhipping  the  folid  Orbs,  6  91,269! 
brealu  thro*  all  the  Ties  of  Duty,  G  95,6! 
i^  haying  other  yH^im^  K  35516. 

Jealous,  God^s  being  fp,  explained,  G  41 1. 

y^£/i4ii&*s  Daughter,  F  9! 

Jtr^m^  whence  lie  had  his  HehreWj  K  191. 

jermbaal,^  not  Jerubaal^  Q  87. 

y^^^^tfx'SF's  Calves,  B  100-3.  G  28S- 

Tiro^j,  their  Types  aftd  Figures  before  thofcof 
the  Heaibtns^  1 155.  why  vilified,  B  ir,2i 
miftaken  as  to  the  Miracles  in  Egypi^ 
B  242.  K  30.  \Acfkd  whilft  they  followed 
the  Law,  B  247.  bad  Telefcopes,  D  141. 
ighopint*  after  their  Captivity «  C  16.  L 
55,7.  their  Writings  not  to  be  trufted,  C 
12.  E  10.  I  i8i.  K  307.  P  3.  guilty  of 
the  Sin  againft  tfie  Holy  Gholt,  £  17a 
(mifpfinted  180.)  their  State  from  the 
Captivity  to  Chrift,  and  after,  H  77.  L 
551  havtf  made  Miftakes  ahd  reaibned  up- 
oi>thcmt  G  9.  K  30.  P  3.  Ihy  of  difco- 
Vering  what  they  knew,  G  126,  Apoftaic 
Jews,  no  Ailthority,  I  283.  K  27.  32. 
their  Traditions,  K  33.  ought  to  be  fup- 
prcfs*d  by  Princes,  L  96.  over- run  the 
iaftj  L  97.  a  Curfe  on  them  for  rejcftir^ 
Chrift,  I  1 79.  fome  have  turn*d  Papills,  I 
182.  are  not  the  Church  of  Gbc^  K  187. 
yrhy  puniflied  with  Serpents,  K  376-8* 

Imagesi 
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jbnagcsy  forbidden,  B  8i.  G  411.  were 
not  their  Gods,  B  8295,9.  bore  the  Names 
of  their  Gods^  8  88.  one  Image  bad  many 
Names,  B  88,9.  fbme  in  Temples,  feme 
in  Groves,  B  92.  fliew  the  Olgedtof  Wor- 
ship, B  98.  were  thought  to  have  Power 
f)refent  in  them,  B 1 10.  were  carried  about 
with  them,  B  \^u^•  that  at  Babtl  fet  up 
to  the  Light,  G  21.  Chrift  the  Image  of 
God,  as  Man,  1 223.  of  God  in  Man,  K 
342-6.  Images  with  many  Heads  from 
Ciutions^  K  380-406. 

{maginers,  B  19-22.  their  Rife,  B  26.  di- 
rectly oppofice  to  Revelation,  B  264.  L  29 
'3.  their  Notions  have  perverted  Chriftians, 
G  178.  make  but  one  Perfon  in  theEf-* 
fence,  G  285.  L  3. 

Imagination,  a  Temple  to  it,  G  454. 

Impulle,'  how  performed,    P  212.  tifiq. 

Incenfc,  I  1*67.  'M  259^  ^ M' 

Inftinfts,  of  Creatures  properly  fuited,  R  10^ 
^  fiq.  86,7.  of  Man  adapted  for  hisGood, 
R  77-86.  the  Inftinft'  of  Love,.  R  86.  in 
Parents  towards  their  Young,  R  95,8%  in 
Children  towards  their  Parents,  R  loi. 
Gofpel  Duties  founded  upon  them,  R  io6» 

'   ceale  at  Death,  R  155. 

Inftitution,  firft  jnd  fecond,  what,  I  ^o* 
Inf<r&s»  their  Ufc,   Breed  and  Feed}  R  49- 

Irradi* 
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.  Inadtation,  divided  to  Three,  I  3i'3* 

7<M^^f.t|ieNatne,  what,  I  14. 

ifrael^  c^eName,  what,  I  214. 

Johilee,  explained,  N  92. 

jfisr/p^,  on  two  Lions,  K  477. 

J^ti^Mr^ .  with  three  Heads,   K  383.  his  lying 
wich  Wonaen,  .N  237. 

^Joftice,  what,  I  186-9. 
^JwQtnd  cited,  K  382* 


l/'EPLER  cited,  D  534-45-  H  »7-47- 
*••    in  the;Nptcs,  Ei  540,4. 

K^»;l»f  cb^  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  N  167— 

IQd,  the  Zahii  feethed  in  its  Mother's  Miik> 

"  ^<^  49»r  539- 
'JpiSiif  Stone,.  R  338,4. 

f  KioSs  Tradition  of.  one  to  come,   G  jqS. 

Qirift  if  the  King,  N  109,19.  a  Caf^  ot  < 

.  .¥ing.  .41^4  Subjefb,    M   2 1 .  a  King  hoUs 

linger  Chriflr,  N  213.  a  typical  Officer,  M 

,..8^-96. 

Kings,^  named  after  their  Gods,  687,90.  G 

'93,4;  N  129.    thofeof  our  Chronologcrs, 

what,  G  22,460.    a  Diflerution  on  them, 

•  N  107.  Emblematical  Actions  performetl 

0> 
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to  them,  N  113.  IS  feq.  were  embaJmedy 
117.  worlhipped^  crowned^  (Sc.  N  124. 
had  Gifts  offered  to  them,  N  125*  were 
Sons  and  ^/mff,  N  126*31.  Were  anoint* 
ed,  N  132.  Texts,  132-40.  7#tt^>  Hea- 
tbeni/h  and  Cbriftian^  their  Power>  N  207. 

Kingdom,  defined,  N  144*8.182,95.  Chrift's 
prcdiAed,  N  152-4.  Texts  about  it,  N 
154-61.  177-82.  MfKi^omnot  of  this 
Worlds  N  182-216.  the  Text  conftnied^ 
N  196,7.  Kingdom  and  Church  diftin- 
guifhed,  N  203.  whence  it  was,  G  ^^^. 

Kircber  cited,  D  534. 

KiTOW,  God  how  known,  G  339-4t).  Jeho- 
vah to  be  known,  G  342* 

Knowledge,  in  Religion,  how  far  neceflar^, 
R  150-2,7.  has  been  moftly  looked  for  in 
the  wrong  Place,  K  3, 


L. 


I    A  K  fe  S  in  the  North  how  formed,  R 

Language,  the  fame  at  firft,  G  27-30.  when 
..    diftixidones,  G  81-3.  all  but  Hibrew  \m* 
-pcrfed,  G  109-13. 

LSiughTsf  Jwe^  what,  D  274,5. 

^liiw,  not  new,  8207,18.  K9.  88.  i6y.  its 

"     fevcral  Parts  confidcrM,  B  209-16.  H71- 

3.  K  115.  not  political,'  B  216-8.   in  Op* 

pofition 


/ 
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pofition  to  Imaginers,  B  219-22.  ksBvfi^ 
nefs,  B  243.  Law  of  Nature,  its  Rife,  G 
1^9.  Law  of  Nature  obje&ed  to,'  L.  45  & 
feq.  die  Law  is  the  fame  as  the  CoTeoaDti 
atod  its  Terms  explained,  K  1 14-21.  a 
Shadow,  and  expncfled  under  (enfihle  Idcasi 
K  I2I.  6?  feq.  446,7.  under  borrowed 
Names,  K  128.  how  evaded,  K  135-8.  in 
our  Members,  what,  R  138.  in  our  Minds 

Liibnitz  and  others  cited  about  the  Caufe  of 
Motion,  H  263 — 8. 

Lcprofy  is  Pride,  N  99. 

Light,  what  and  where,  A  21,2.  D  175—99^ 
r.33.    Tcflimonies  cited,  A  21,2.    D199. 
Dividing  i.t  trom  Darknefs,  A  23.  D  221 
— ^6.    called. ^W,  A  22.    D  219.  454* 
called  Day,  A  25.    D  236,9.    its  Forma- 
tion, D  I  bo — 3.'  its  Aftions  and  Eficds, 
D  207 — 21.  P  37.  43*     tranflatcd  to  the 
Orbtif.  the  Sun,  D  356—^6.    foreign  Tc- 
ftimofiits  0364,5.    a  Machine  to  divide^ 
D  s67'^-72.    its  Ufes  in  the  Declination 
and  5<*afons,    D  409 — 20.    440—54.  Cr 
299.  arts  on  the  Earth,  D  420—7.  is  Spi- 
rft  melted,  D  424,5.  the  greater  and  kftr 
Fkix.  D  430—3. .  Wants  many  Checks,  D 
345 — [^^-     alype  ofChrift,  Ic  aoy^^i^ 
(j  294.    Tcfiimoftics,  F  209,  r 2— 4*    ivv 
not  rejected  in  Egyft^  G  285;    its  A&iont 
l^ype  of  what  Qirift  will  do  m  raifing  tbf 
Body,  III.  the  Caufe  of  Weight,  I  xi,u 
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P43;  one  of  the  wonderful  Agents,  1 21: 
has  the  Adminiftration,  with  a  Ciution  t^ 
prove  it»  I  28.  Idea  of  Chrift  from  it»  I 
225.  Chrift  called  fo,  in  Oppofitioa  t6 
Types,  I  2  7 1 .  Light  of  Nature  hot  prbve 
a  God,  L  14  &y2^*  pervades  the  Earthy 
P  45.  not  Parts  of^  the  Candle  or  Fuel,  P 
i'88. 

Lights  and  Perfeftions,  K  437*  evaded  bjr 
the  Jttvs^  K  443* 

jLighthing,  not  accounted  for;  122; 

Liion,  an  Emblem  of  Chrift,  1 131.  couchani 
in  the  Fire  ef  the  S;acrifice,  I  132.  z&$ 
alone,  I  397.  jprerails^  I  398;  uicred  a* 
mong  the  Heathens,  K  392. 

Liturgy^  deficient  in  refpeA  of  Philofophy^ 

C45- 

Loads,  R  181.  2^9.  cbhipiled  by  means  of 
Water,  R  277. 

JLidadftone,  G  1 2  u  known  to  the  Greeks^  G 
J 22.  Hints  and  Conjefhires  about  the 
Caiife  of  its  Attraftioii,  P  305^^52. 

LordVPrayer^  commented  upon,  N  .148-51) 

20di 

LovedfGodi  R  i49i50; 

I/mthorfe,  Dr.  referred  td,  A  iifc* 

iMdus  Helm$niiii  A  loi. 

jbumps  and  Maflfes  of  Stone  on  iht  l^ps  ot 
>^  Mountains,  and  thence  in  a  Train  to  the 
Sea,  R  264*  prove  there  was  Ground  once 
»  higher,  R  294^^. 

U  M.     MA:: 
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-KJi  AC  H  I  N  E,    the  Air  worfhippcd  ai 
^^      fuch,  G  469. 

Magicians,  mimick  Mojes^^  but  yield,  B  144- 
7.  are  Pricfts,  B  93.  impofe  on  PbaraA^ 
as  our  Philofophers  do  now,  B  249^ 

Magnetifm,  loofe  about  its  Caufe,  P  305-52. 

Mahomet^  G  97,8.  179.  illiterate,  G  148,80. 
how  fctup,  K  201.  L  584 

Man,  his  firft  State,  E  25.  R  15,7     a  Conv* 

pound   of  Body  and  Soul,    E  47.    Pig* 

knew  himfelf  a  Compound,  E  105-9.    "^ 

perfedt,  but  dependent,  and  in  a  ^te  cf 

Trial,  E  57,8,  R  18— 22.  144.  firft  Man's 

Perfcftion,    what,    E   59 — 62*     his  Evi* 

dence  and  Learning,  E  63 — 72.  96.    104* 

always  upon  an  Equality  as  to  Evidence,  E 

82.   M  37.     believing   in  God,    juftifies 

God  and  his  Way,  6f  viceversiy  E  93 — 5, 

firft  Man  undcrftood  Nature,  E  149.     his 

Fall,  E  172 — 82.  M  46.  R  142 — 5.     his 

Sentence,  E  191—9.     is  clothed  by  God, 

E  202—45.  like  one  of  the -<4/«iw,  E27S. 

his  Duty  and  Service  in  Paradife,    H  32— 

46.     his  State  from  the  Fall  to  the  Flood, 

H  53.    from  the  Apoftafy  at  Babel^  79 — » 

i^.     is  the  Property  of  Chrift,  and  why, 

I  167.     Son  ot  Man,  explained,    1   235. 

his  Abilities,  what,  L  35  fcf  yij-  R  127  & 

feq^.    has  received  all  he  has,  M  9  fis?  fef. 

was  at  the  Will  of  the  Creator,    M  n, 

made 
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made  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  why,  M 
i8.  his  Love  not  to  be  forced,  M  X9,2i. 
^t  his  Fall  wanted  four  Things,  M  47>8. 
mufl  voluntarily  renounce  Satan,  M  51,2. 
can  reafon  upoh  borrowed  Ideas,  P  13,4. 
yfhy  born  naked  and  helplefs,  R  S9.  five 
Sorts  are  to  be  deipaired  of,  K  2. 

Mangey^  Dr.  his  Edition  of  Pi/&,  I  117. 

^lanna,  what,  B  177.  640^. 

Marble,  why  veined,  R  309,24. 

jMarriage,  at  firft,  B  210.  neceflary,  and 
why,  R  89*95.  of  the  Heavens  with  the 
plarth,  G  413.  abufed  by  Man,  R  93. 

Marrying  of  JSLelations,  R  97,8. 

JAafcUf^\i\%  Method  of  reading  Hebrew  cb* 
jcAedto,  K  260*75,81,  has  not  ftated  the 
pafe,  K  287.  0 

^Jaforets^   their  Authority  rejefted,  K  %6j^'* 
Mafies  of  Stone  formed  at  the  Flood,  R  x6?. 

Mathematicks,  H  222.  &fej. 

Matter,  its  Creation,  A  3,5.  D  37-46.  P  17; 
not  divifible  in  infinitum^  D  37.  424.  Mat- 
ter of  the  Heaven,  what,  D  46-53,  P  17. 
ItsUfcs,  P  I.  &?/<rj.  its  Accidents,  P21. 
3  90.  not  compreffible,  P  207.  how  it  0^ 
Ixys  God's  Commands,  P  210-2* 

Meat,  fpiritual,  M  317. 

ikW/f^  dted  about  the  Cherubim^  1 393. 

>    U  2  J4tkhi- 
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fck^  B  115,5.  210^46. 

4  what,  a  Preadamte^    G  522.    ifefiw^ 
G  460.  MeMy  G  459. 

Mercury^  with  three  I^cads,  K  387.  its|i- 
Jbo!g  and  falling  in  tlie  Glafs,  ^  2^8. 

Mercy-feat  exptlained,  I  I29t3i. 

petals.  Ores  and  Spars  lodged  in  Vcins»  R 
*    178-80.  ftlit  and  cracked,  R  184.  where 
and  how  found,  R  185-90. 

Metallick  Matter,  how  transferred  into  the 
!Piffurcs,  R  3 1 1- 2 1 .  lodged  there  before 
the  Waters  went  off,  33 1,  and  before  Sofl, 
^e.  came  into  them,  344.  not  always 
knowQ  by  their  Colour  in  the  Strata,  341. 

Mctamorphofes,  G443. 

Mind,  its  Abilities  and  Manner  oF  adang,  E 
36.  iS  feq.  R  i2i-37.  its  Pleafures,  R139J 
its  Faculty  not  decried  by  the  Author^  Q 

Mines  ia  Africa^  how  to  get  Air  into  thenu 
R  257,8. 

Miners,  Diireftions  how  to  ptoceed  in.^^'^^ 
R  233.  ^ftq^  how  to  find  what  Hllijre; 
have  moil  Meta^  in  thetn,  R  352. 

Minifteys  of  the  Church,  what  Voyftt  thcj 
hftye,  }ji  210.  •       -> 

Miracles,  thofe  in  Egypt  the  Foundation  of 
Revelation,  B  126.  K  165.  each  of  them 
to  fhew  the  Pow;er  9f  Gc^  i^  fomc  Partit 
plar,  B  125,6,31.  Q  250,  oyer  the  Ele- 
mcntk  B  i2'7,o.  to  convince  Idolaters," B 

128. 
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1 28.  G  344*  are  Evidence  pF.tbe  BiUe, 
B  128)82.  242,50.  G^^f.  K55.  God*« 
Defign  in  them,  B  1^4,5*  G  250,1.  are 
not  to  be  underftopd  till  the  Air  be  underr 
ftood,  B  136-9.  the  feveral  Miracles  conr 
iider'd,  B  139-201.  are  the  Evidence  for 
Mofes  and  Chrift,  B  242.  why  thofe  in  the 
JV!w  teftMm^t  diflferent,,G  2^2.  ho(  per* 
formed  by  the  Name  Jehov^,  K  65.  oi 
by  Magic,  K  69.  Sham  ones  u(ed  by  th^ 
Church  of  Rome^  K  80.  thelk  of  our  Lord 
acknowledgol  by  the  Jcws^  K  84. 

JMUbras^  the  Mediator,  K  384. 

Mfhek^  G  472-4. 

Morality,  its  Nature  and  Ufe,  H  6<S-*>70« 
not  the  Qualification  for  hereafter,  iki. 
and  88*  N  249.  the  firft  Temptadon  in 
another  Shape,  I  52. 

Mmtm  fl^d  and  cenfured,  G  i5o«  240. 
Mornmg,  A  25. 

Motion,  the  higheft  Attribute,  G  420.  does 
not  require  a  Vacuum,  P  171.  206.  not 
performed  by  Gravity,  ^c.  P  172. 

MpfeSj  what  hisHiftory  contains,  K  8*  12« 
1x6.  M  35.  his  Writings  Proof  of  a 
God,  B  i6u  was  infpired,  B  19.  K  7.  ne- 
ceflary  to  fend  him  into  Egypt ^  B  x  24.  his 
Hod  why  ufed,  B  124-5.  ^  73*  ^  God  to 
Pbara^by  B  156.  Antiquity  on  lus  Side^ 
B  269.  his  Crime  what,  B  i8i«  his  De- 
fign in  writing,  B  244*7.  ^^^^^^  ^6  Supe* 
fiority  of  God  over  the  Air,  D  109.  P  47* 

ftys 
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lays  all  that  the  other  Prophets  fay,  K  lo^ 
i.  the  Evidence  of  his  Writings,  K  12-8. 
2i.  writ  for  Men  of  Scnfe,  19-23.  a  Pa- 
irailel  betwixt  him  and  Chrift,  M  165-83. 
pencwdd  all  tne  former  Types,  M  330. 


N.  . 

jkjJBOTlij  his  Story,  F  170-2. 

« Naked,  jldam  and  Eve  fo,  E  175-7; 
181.  Scripture  Meaning  of  the  Word,  £ 
214-51. 

Name,  all  done  in  and  to,  the  Name  of 
Chrift,  with  the  Texts,  I  158-60,70.  iaid 
\o  be  dole  out  of  the  Temple,  K  66.  Mi- 
racles performed  with,  K  65.  82/ 

Names,  thofe  of  God  taken  from  tfie  mate- 
rial  Agents,  G  24192*  P  31.  the  Heavens 
fo  called,  G  258;  P  ji*  all  tnaterial  Pow- 
er in  them,  P  42.  in  what  3ehfe  faid  to 
bedeilroyed,  6266*  'f'exts  ^XHit  fhaking 
them^  G  .267.  are  pure,  and  do  purify^ 
G  363,  thpfe  of  Levi%  ^c.  applied  to 
Chria,  I  210.  thofe  of  God  chofe  with 
"Propriety,  I  262.  Rules  about  the  Names 
•of  God  from  the  Rabbles,  K  307.  arc  ap- 
plied to  the  Chrrubim,  not  the  Ark,  K 
416:  tS  feq.  their  joint  Operation  give  an 
Idea  of  joint  Will  in  the  Aleim,  N  233. 

f!^:arr^  its. Operadons  mechanical,  and  at- 
aiibuied  to  Cod,  A  43.  a  Cant  Word  a- 
mong  th:  Ht  V'V;.',  L  40*  its  eternal  T,r!w 
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objefted  to,  L  45.  the  State  of  Nature^  1k 
1—160. 

Newgate^  I  416* 

Newton^  Sir  IfaaCy  his  fubtile  Spirit,  D  42-^* 
his  and  Clark^s  Space,  D  7-42.  whence  lie 
had  his. Notions,  D  533.  no  Philofopher* 
E  4.  his  general  SchemCj  H  ijo-s*  re- 
jcfts  Light  and  Spirit,  H  126.  his  Con- 
tradiftions,  H  139-44.  how  he  became  a 
Philofophcr,  H  146-8.  his  God,  the  Air, 
one  Perlon,  H  148-61.  G  327.  I  65.  Ci* 
tations  about  his  God,  H  161-84.  ^  ^5^ 
his  Notions  abfurd,  H  18  3-9 1 .  kne^w  not 
the  Caufe  of  Motion,  191-44  breaks  the 
third  Commandment,  194.  his  Ignorance 
of  Hebrew^  197-202.  rejcdls  a  Plenum, 
202*8.  his  Projcdion,  208-13.  Gravity 
and  occult  Qualities,  H  213-22.  his  Ma- 
thematicks,  222-32.  his  Philofophy  long 
neglefled,  when  and  why  cried  up, 
H  233-5*    Alterations  and  Additions  in 

'  the  feveral  Editions,  235-8, 47,  57 — 6^* 
302-6.  ftole  his  Farce,  H  2©7-47.  pre- 
tends there  are  two  Powers,  P  289. 

NimhiSj  what,  K476. 

Nimrody  a  mighty  Hunter,  B  31-3. 

Noah*s  Atk,  how  preferved,  R  302* 

Nodules,  a  Difproof  of  Gravity,  An  8,9. 
Gravity  knocked  of  the  Head  by  a  No* 
dule,  A  119.  Nodules  and  Mafles  at  the 
Flood  how  formed,  R  i68.  354*9*  fphc 
and  cracked,  i83« 

Nortbum^ 
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ihrthtmkrUmii  Earl  of,    his  Patent  cited) 
.  L  89. 


6. 

OA  k,  an  Emblem,  JE  liSs  6?>f .  G  ^96; 
the  religious  Regard  paid  to  it,  E  277- 
88.    its  Name  in  Hebrew^  I  33i-  ^3^9* 

Cbth,'  G  388.  k  310.  not  underftood  nowj 
X  102.  what  makes  it  binding,  L  104-6^ 

Obferratories,  G  549. 

Obfervators,  their  Drift,  I  277.  Pbih  cited 
by  them,  Ii279.  not  Evidence,  I  285. 
call  Mr.  Hntcbinfon  Madman,  1 4 1 7«  their 
Education  makes  them  Atheifts,  I  4/^. 
aft  as  the  Pope  does,  I  42 1 .  their  Scheme 
came  from  the  Devi),  I  4271 

Odours  at  Buryings,  N  126. 

Offerings,  were  from  the  firil,  B  23.  mif- 
applied,  B  25. 

Olive  and  Oil,  facred,  £213*18.  M  105-16; 
an  Emblem  of  the  Efieiicei  M  117—37; 
Oraffing  into  it,  M  123.  defective  as  an 
Emblem,  Mi27.  Citations  about  Oil,  ISf 
1 3  79  8,41.  ufea  typically  and  in  Food,  M 
1 28.  kills  Serpents^  add  hdw  it  operates, 
M  I44'^8.  one  of  the  Three  that  b<»^ 
Witnefs,  M  151.  typifies  Chrift  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  M  151—6.  iu  firft  Ufctrt 
moint,  M  158.  forced  Confcflions  of  tlm 
Apoftatesa  M  160.    what  Oil  fignified,  M 
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^93-— 6*    why  poured  upon  the  Leper,  M 

Vlivtr^  would  hot  fpare  a  Blafphemer,  L  io8* 

Onions,  Why  worfliipped^  G  262.    why  luft- 
ed  after,  0^29. 

Operation  of  the  A  ir,  the  Heathen  God,   B 

109.  6146,7.     God  rivalled  with  it  by 

Pbaracby  B  130*    it  the  Conteft  in  Efffpti 

B  171.  the  general  Con^ft,  with  the  Texts, 

•  B  223^-^. 

Oral  Tradidbn  confuted,  K  1^9  &feq.  204. 

Orders,  on  the  Columns,  Q   58  6?  feq.    of 
Men  to  teach,  neceflfary,  R  28: 

Owl  defcribed,  L  92 — 6.  M  365. 


P Aim-Tree,  an  Emblem  of  Chrift,  ,G  419, 
*        M   232.    a  Branch    carried    in  their 

Hands  at  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles^  G  420* 

an  Emblem  of  Support,  Qjsj. 

Paradife  [Set  Eden.]  E  107.  N51.  G  462. 
K  233. 

Parents,  their  A&e&ioh  to  their  Young,  R 
95.  Ibould  not  hcxmi  too  much  for  Uieir 
Children,  iL  99.  the  Rich  negleft '  their 
Children,  R99 — 161/ 

Partridge^  founds  her  Name  without  the  FaM^ 
K  283. 

X  Paflbver, 
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jpaflbver^  B  162^.  M  a^r-inS^  eat^  bf 
IJaac^  M  279.  eaten  by  Jejus^  M  328. 
bved  the  Ifraelites  in  £|)!^/,  M  304-^S. 
Time  of  eating  it,  fettled,  M  327. 

fauf^  his  Power,  N  162  ^fiq* 

Peat  Earth,  how  collected,  R  299 — 301. 

Perfe^ons,  a  Chapter  under  iba^  WoircL  N 
242.  the  Worcfdefined,  N  34 jl  the  rtr- 
feAion  of  Creatures,  244.  of  Chiift,  246^ 
of  tlie  Eflence,  2494    of  the  Types,  054. 

Perhinie,  the  fwcet,  1 167.  M  263. 

jP//er,  h)a  Supramacy,  N  x6t— ^y 6.— i»t  tbp 
Apoltle  of  the  (SemUes^  but  3t.  Pault  N 
168. 

Pbsleg  cited,  A  37.  8i.  G  138. 

PbenicianSf  G  501.  their  Obfervatiafis  pre- 
ferved,  G  198* 

Pbilo  Judseus^  cited  about  the  Flood,  A  87. 
III.  ah  Account  of  him,  I  54.  62.  cited, 
from  55,  to  I  ly.  his  Account  of  the  7^ 
rapiut^  I  56.  cenfured,  57.  M  235.  A 
^ffs  Murder,  158.  the  j^^^ow,  I  58. 
his  Hypocrify,  6i.  defcribesGod  as  tk 
Heathens  did  the  Air,  and  Clarkt  and 
NewiM  from  him,  .1  63-7-5?  K*  Arch- 
Type,  71-— 4.  Potentates,  75.  113,^-  of 
the  Creatiop  of  the  Type,  716.  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Type,  77..  of  the  firft-and  fc* 
condName,  79,80.  runshimfelfa-ground, 
and  his  Aim,  8 1 .  alkgorifedi .  on  Aktr 
bam  aiid  Sarab^  8z.    on  the  Woni  of  God^ 

M^7 
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^4-^7.  the  third  Nome,  88.  fapefnu* 
merarv  Beings,  89.  Conduflons  drjjiwii 
from  nim^^  95.  ootdobe  bv  the  Modems^ 
99.  firft  Perverter  of  the  Scriptures,  40s. 
evades  the  Tabernacle,  M23^.  cited  abouf 
the  ExpanHon,  P  ly-rr^.  abpi^  the  Du- 
r^enefs  of  Things,  P50. 

philofophcrs,  die  Qrtejt  were  Thieves,  A  4a. 
G  120.  Men  better  Philofophers  fo/merly 
than  now,  B  13.  the  modern  play  the 
Jugglers  with  us,  P  16,7.  their  Ojpinion* 
about  the  World,  varipus,  P  159. 

J%ilofophy,  Mflfts*^  Bufinefs  with  it,  B  i- 
r8.  2^.  Adb/b's  not  new,  8241.  every 
body  has  a  PhiloTopby^  B  263,  is  in  the 
Bible,  B  f9..  C  4Qd  D  thrQugliout»  na( 
}c^wi)  without  Reveladoiu  ¥  ^s*  H 
73*  Heathens  took  theirs  irom  Believers^ 
C  43.  E  78-7-82.  that  aivl  Heathen  Re* 
Ii^on,  one,  G  115.  B  255.  difcouragc4 
by  the  firft  Chriftians,  B  257.  the  nioderi^ 
Ihbuld  be  difcouraged,  B  258.  E  i7i,2. 
the  modern  ridiculed,  P  i6orr6.  the  true 
laid  buried  till  lately,  B  257^.  revealed 
to  prevent  fudii  Whims  as  the  Modems  have 
fctup,  P  266,7.  D  I.  theprcfent  MTign^ 
no  Caufe  of  Motion,  C  3.  its  Knowledge^ 
haw  loft,  H  73—8.  its  State  at  the  Coming 
of  Chrift,  H  78,9.  89.  91,7.  Succedane- 
urns  to  fupply  its  Place,  H  99.  bath  rob- 
bqd  Matter  of  its  Mcchaniffti,  H  99—105. 

X  2  aPam-. 


/ 
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*  • 

.   a  Paqipblct,   titled,    The  Pbilofcpijj  &c. 
confuted,  1-86  (^fij- 

Piarius  Hierog.  cited,  G  73. 

Pilkr  of  Darknefs  and  Light^  P  i?^* 

I'illarSf  why  fct  up,  QJB  i: — 5. 

Pike,  R  61. 

Plagues  in  Egy^pt  were  Blelfings  tp  Mankind| 

Poets,  their  Mifchief,  G  ^S'  '  ^4* 

Points,  K  143 — 7.  the  Jews  laft  Shift,  K 
153,  defigned  to  evade  the  Text,  K  155. 
2i57>88.  ufclefs  and  falfe,  K  iS'9.  wbj 
adopted  by  Proteftants,  K  195 — 8.  coo- 
tehaed  for  by  Bu^tmrf  and  others,  K  264-9. 
L63. 

Pomegranates,  G  30^,    on  the  Cokimns,  C^ 

£9-  65.      ■ 

Pope,  afiumes  what  doth  not  belong  to  him. 

N  ly^i^ feq. 

* 

foplar,  wa$  the  Frankincenfe-Trce,  M  257, 
Porch,  0^/6.  • 

Predeftination,  M  13. 

* 

Preflure,  of  the  Spirit  and  Light,  P  51.  6^, 
265.     Difference  of  Prcfliire,  281. 

Prey,  Chrift  and  the  Adverfary  fuch,  M2  89. 
Pride,  it  made  the  Angels  Devils,  L  22. 
J^riccaux  cited,  G  74.  \ 

Prieft, 
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Pricft,  a  Type  of  Chrift,  M71.  81.  197.  hit 
third  ancf  laft  Part,  M  269.  was  to  cat  of 
the  Sacrifice,  as  die  People's  ReprefenU- 
tive,  M273. 

printing,  its  IJfe,  G  195. 

Projedtion,  P257. 

prqmifcs  of  God,  to  the  Jews^  whatjj  G  248, 
9.    to  Man  all  along,  R  145. 

f^rophecie%  iQiiLtJews  zxidi  GiuHks^  G252. 
,    to  all,  G  254. 

Prophet,  not  ignorant  of  a  future  State,  B 
222.  before  Mofes^  M  62.  a  Typical 
Officer,  M  63— 71.  Chrift  the  Prophet, 
M  160—4. 

Frofelytes.  to  the  Jews^  fourfold  the  Children 

of  Hell,  1 181. 
Proteftants,    adopt  the   Points    and  Jttmjh 

Traditions^  K  257.  L  61,3.  and  are  taught 

themliow,  L70. 

I^falms,  N  274^  to  the  End.  Prediftions  in 
them  not  elfewhcre,  N  276.  fifteen  Pfalms 
of  Degrees,  277.  Sing  a  Plalm,  what, 
277,8.  how  read,  and  by  whom,  -278— 
80.  their  Intent  how  perverted,  281,2. 
not  about  David^s  private  Affairs,  282 — 5. 
belong  tQ  none  but  Chrift,  285—7,  ^he 
Word  Pfalms  explained,  287.  fpoke  to 
and  of  Chrifl,  to  inform  him,  289 — 95. 
writ  under  borrowed  Names,  ^c.  291,3. 
are  inierlocatory,  296-^8.  the  Particulars 
(hey  contain,  299.    an  Heroick  Tragedy, 

300. 
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% 

Mia  borrow  Idea^  ftom  the  A&ions  of  the 
jfofhesj  3QI.  frotn  the  7ra;s/l&  Hiftory, 
301.  their  LMc,  jo2«  their  Titles^  302-4. 
the  Eipraft  out  of  tbcm,  J07.  &foi* 

Tnmc  ToDgue,  how-  formcdf  G  tf 3^ 
Purgatory,  N  38. 

ifunfier,  G  362,  6f  jfS^j^  Gckl  prdoii(cs  ils 
one,  G  3703,3.  Texts,  G  371-3.    all  Men 

'  Hoped  for  ont^  G  364,7,63.  M  77,8,  Pa- 
rents advifed  to  purify  theu*  Children,   G 

'     1^5-  wfi«^{iO!t  |o  1^  cu(  off  to  ot^cr  JtkiMy 

.    C  387.  a  better  E^urifi^r,    1 166.  theDif- 

giffi  al>put  Jiif  h^ing  toix  cut  off^  (410,1. 
ifpute  about  the  Derivapon,  I  411. 
Chrift's  rBody  and  Blood  ia.  tJie  Sacfiameiit 
fuch,  and  theTbcts  citcd^     Ml  335*  ® 

IWificatioiH.thpTfrms  rf  it,.  G  384.  wlun- 
""tary  on  God's  Side,    and  Map.  l^r^  to  ac- 
.  ceptit,  G  385.    to  be  imitated  by  Man, 
G  387.  what  at  Breach  of  it  is,  G  390. 

fyrit^  how  prieferved  in  Clay  andChalk9  and 
not  iuGf»v«Jv  R352. 


^U  E  R I  E  6,   about  Idojatty,   B  260- 
QjiaUsv  worihipped,  B  176.  * 
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fakers,  Obfervatwns  upon  them,  L  ib-t. 
98-102.  their  Prcsenc*  to  lafBiration,  N 
175. 

R. 
VL ^Sr^  I' J?*^  ^^-^  ^^^  G  2 18.  cbe 

*^  WorcT  falfely  applied,  I  13^.  jg^.-  « 
Quarrel  among  them  about  Tradition,  K 
18 1  -5.  Acy,  claim  infelliWty, .  K ,  t86.  ma- 
ny turned  Chriftiins,  and  taken  Orders^ 
L  66. 

Rainbow,  K  473. 

liattlif  plc^'d mihMofis^  Ml gf;. 
Reading,,  the  Author^s  whei^  A  i  zOr 

Reafon,  its  Inability,  L  15.  6?  feq.  ij^s^  its 
Ufc,,L  18.  10^.  the  Dcityr  ha  no  ne^'of 
it,  L  1 9/ cannot  difcovcrGod,  L  21,48- 
eternal  Reafon,  L  42. 

Reafoners,  noiv:have.no  clearer  Light  thaa 
formerly,  L  43. 

Rebounds,  fibw  performed,  P  247. 

Recapitulation,  I  50.  L  1-9,  113.  H  6-  t^ 
feq. 

Redeemer,  explained^  I  340^ 

Reftedion  of  Light,  P  110-30. 

Reformation  of  the  Earth,  A  85-8. 103*10. 

Regeneration/  N"  49.  is  die  Effrft  of  Bap- 
tifin,  l^ST. 

Religion 


t  N  D  i  X  of  the  Mattel^;. 

Religion  of  Nature,  L  37,8. 
Relation  (eternal)  of  Things^  L  42^3. 
Reprefentative  Names,  I  2  lo. 
Repulfion,  ridiculed^  F  i6t. 

Revelation,  to  Mofer^  Concerns  all  Men,  at 
all  Times,  A  i.  was  nece0aryj,  B  12,9. 
E  ^^.  its  Truths  lay  dormant,  B  40.  w^ 
the  Source  of  all  &iowledgc  before  Wri- 
ting, and  fihce,  £  75.  G  9.  90.  what  it 
is,  K6.  conveyed  bjf  Signk,  E  95*105; 
G  4* 

Reverberatory  Furnace,  P  191^ 

Revolution  of  the  Heavens  6r  Air,  D  509- 
24.  Teilimdnie^  cited,  518,9. 

Ribs  of  different  Ore  in  the  fame  Vein,  TL 
287. 

Righteoufnefsi  Jehovah  is  our's^  I  191.  G 
546* 

River  of  £ir«,  what,  E  1 35-40.  its  four 
Heads,  E  140  to  (as  it  is  mifpagcd)  136; 

Rocks  at  Land  accounted  for,  R  290. 


S. 

CABBATH,   why,    B  209.  C  36.   G 
^    405.  M  42.    neglcfted  by  the  Jews^  C 

36.  its  Employment,  H  35.  Teftimonies 

cited,  H36» 

Sacrament^ 
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Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
M  295.  to  the  End  ;  inftitutcd,  M  332-5. 
the  general  Idea  given,  M  358%  we  muft 
join  in  the  RcVenge,  S57^9^^3'  *  Citation 
from  Clem.  AUx.  M  360.  is  our  fpiritUal 
Support,  ibid,  what  it  is  to  difcern  the 
Lord's  Body,  362.  is  a  Memorial,  ex- 
plained at  large  with  Texts,  M  365,70-9^. 
u  be  Plain  Account  ccnfuTcd,  M  365-8. 

Sacraments,  are  but  Reprefentations,  B  loa. 
what  tliofe  were  they  nad  before  Chrift,  M 
295.  ^  fiq.  are  necefiary,  M  297,  369. 

Sacrifice^  inflituted,  B  24.  £202-10.  219^ 
29,37,  K  89.  M  271.  mifapplying  it 
brought  the  Flood,  B  25.  Safan*s  Dcflgn 
in  mifapplyihg  it,  B  122.  Ifraelites  forbid 
to  facrifice  in  Egyft^  B  123^4.  feveral  Sorts 
of  it,  &ff.  why,  B  131.  211*5.  M  211* 
&y?;.  286.  itsjchief  End,  G  284.  498. 
R  146.  not  taken  from  Idolaters,  K  94. 
was  Food  for  God  and  Man,  with  Texts, 
M  286-8.  322-5.J 

Sadduces^  an  Account  of  them,  L  52. 

Salmdn^  R  ^0. 

Salt,  G  367.  ufed  inBaptifm,  N  19-28.  its 
Ufe  in  purifying  Metals,  N  20.  fignifics 
Hope,  N  26.  Salt  not  to  be  in  the  vVater 
now^  N  36.  gives  Relifli  to  Food,  N  6^1 

Samely  or  the  Devil,  worlhipped  by  the  Jews^ 
G  290. 

Scriptures,  not  intelligible  without  Mofei^% 
Philofophy,     B    134.    C   31-6.     are  the 

Y  Truth, 
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Truth,  B  255.  what  they  mform  us  of, 
H  93*  6f  feq,  account  for  Modem,  C  3-6. 
arc  philofophically  written,  C  3-6.  H  ^-^* 
93.  the  Author's  Method  in  explaining 
them,  C  6-3 1  •  the  Clergy's  Neglcd  of 
them,  C  33,4.  41.  are  written  hierogly- 
phically,  C  13.  not  to  be  tranflated  into 
Creek^  H  77-8.  91-2.  arc  Letters  between 
Father  and  Son,  G  245.  why  fo  negled* 
ed,  L  71-2.  are  the  Evidence  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  M  $^6. 

Sanhedrim,  confuted,  K  156-60,3.  334.    gi- 
ven up  by  the  Jews^  K  169. 

Sauh   his  Body  hung  up.  as  a  Trophy,  G 

436-  t 

SMtatht  Satanm^  &c,  L  73. 

Seas,  A  49,50,  Texts,  Hid. 

Seeds,  how  preferved  at  th«  Flood,  R  303, 

Seeing  and  Colours,  P  86-109* 

Sam/on  his  Seven  Locks,  G  294* 

Scurvy  of  the  Soul,  L  50. 

Scnfes,  their  Abilities  and  Ufes,  P  4.  R  127. 
liable  to  be  impofed  upon,  P  15.  their 
Fleafures,  R  138. 

Septuagint^  a  bad  Tranflation,  G  69.  I  325- 
no  Philofopby  in  it,  G  126,97.  not  ap- 
proved by  Chrift,  I  288.  the  Jews  faft  tor 
it,  K  155.  its  Ufc  in  conftruing  fieiretDj 
K  199. 

Settlement,  Hebrew  Scriptures  compar'd  to 
one;,  I  326. 

Seraph, 
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Serapk»    Chrift»   Seraphim  and  Serapis^   G 

313-  K  375-81- 
Serpent,  facred,   G  312.   it  hurts  for  Mif- 

chief  Sake,  K  376*  the  brafen  Serpent^  K 

Seven,  an  emblematical  Number,  Q53* 

Sbicindb^  what,  I  43. 

Shells,  are  Evidence  of  a  DifTolution,  A  98. 
the  Author's  difpofcd  of  by  Dr.  Wooiward^ 
by  Will,  A  90.  not  inFiffures,  A  198.  in  ^ 
Strata  how,  R  231-5.   279-83.  352,    in 
fome  Places  are  perifhed,  R  328. 

SbHabj  defined,  I  29.  30* 

Shoads,  R  232.  how  difcover^d  fcM-merly, 
R  248,9.  Dircftioiii  to.  difcovar  them,250* 
they  lie  in  a  Train,  R  268. 

Shrubs  and  Plmts  of  foreign  Growth  Ibnod 
in  Strata  here,  R  205. 

Siluj  its  Etymology,  I  2io» 
Similitude,  which  God  takes,  G  272-6. 

Simcn^  Pircj  encouraged  by  a  late  King,  I 
222.  offers 'to  buy  the  Power  of  confer- 
ring the  Holy  Ghoft,  L  54. 

Simony,  what,  L  54,5*  » 

Sin,  Chrift  Sin  for  us,  with  the  Teacts,  I  19^ 
4,5*  G  546, 

Slate,  R  334. 
5oap,  G  362* 

y  a  Society, 
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Sdciecy,  ncccffary  from  our  Wants,    R  jo-8, 
10^-5.  our  Vices  promote  it,  R  108.   Na- 
-  tute* adapted  to  promote  it,  R.2. 

SddofHy  their  Crimes,  B  118.  with  the  Texts 

about  it,  119-^;. 

Softncfs,  majcftick,  in  St.  yobn^  I  95. 

Sclj  with  three  Heads,  K  383. 

Solidity  and  Fluidity,    Acpdcnts,  P  ^o.  £^ 

.  Solomon^  his  Judgment,  B  121, 
Scmerfet^'  Duke  of,  L  75. 

Son,  Parable  of  the  younger  Son,  G   1 33-6. 
,  •;Sqii  of  Man,    explained,    I    ^37,51.    of 
Qod,  1 24^.  M^i5^  of  Davidy  I  245.  fay 
Covenant,  K  339^ 

Soul,  an  Image  of  God,  G  390.  its  Abilities 
and  Manner  of  a^ing,  E  36-47.  P   14. 
,     R  16.  129-37, 

Spacejj  what,  D  ;f*9.  ppt  infinite,*  11-^2.  not 
in  Mo/es^s  Accqunt,  B  43.  whence  the  No- 
tion of  it,  D  533.   H  287.  a  Caie  put  a- 

'bout  Space,  P  23.  Space  and  Place  diftin* 
guiflied,  P  174- 

Spar,  Mafles  jpf  it  above  Ground,  prove  the 
Grqund  was  once  higher,  R  296.  in  Crofs 
Bars,    322.     figured  Spars  how  formed, 

337- 
Spans,  three  torn  off  the  Earth,  A  63^ 

SpenciTy  reproved,  D  4.  244.  H  220.  cited 
iiboMt  (h^  Cherubiii^i  I^  406,  al)out  Urim 
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and  Thummim,  K  443.  tstfei.  about  the 
Typcsi  IC  448.  Angels,  450. 

Spider,  an  Emblem,  G  425. 

Spirit,  what,  A  ia-6.  Pj^.  thcCaufeof 
Motion,  A  15.  D  150-75.  P  35.  its  brood- 
ing, A  16.  its  pafllng .  pi^er  the  Earth,  A 
85,6.  its  EfiFcfirs  in  pafling^  A  87.  rcpre* 
fented  by  Wind,  B  203.  God  Lord  or  it^ 
B  223.  how  formed  at  firft,  D  6.  its  Ac- 
tions, D  124-50.  Teftimbnfie^  cited,  D 
156-64.  a  Type  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  F  214. 
J  221.  worfliipped,  with  the  Texts,  G 
309-18.  to  voorjbip  in  Spirit^  explaiiied,  I 
268-;} I.  its  Exiftence  not  admitted,  1 415. 
Spirit  and  Light  prefs  on  every  Side,  P44, 
5*  51*  69,  , 

.  Star,  the  S%ict^  G  307,  a  Star,  K  470. 

Stars,  the  fixed,  refledt  moft  Light,  D  448^ 

«  ^^ 

Stone,  a  fdcred  Emblem,  G417. 

.  Strata,  of  the  Earth,  how  formed,  R  i,66*8. 
2 79*  an  Objeftion,  R  i  70.  fome  thick,  fome 
thiO}  175.  divided  into  Fragments,  182. 
thinneft  near  the  Surface  in  midland  Coun- 
ties, R  263.  their  Situation  changed  at  the 
Difruption,  271.  Shells  in  them,  279*83. 
their  fhrinking,  R  307.  (^  feq.  why  diflfc- 
rent  on  one  Side  of  a  Valley  from  the 
Earth,  R  286.  thofe  under  Gills,  horizon- 
tal, 349,51..  heavier  lie  above  the  lighter, 
353.    their    Subfidence    and    Formatioo, 

A  Strength) 
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SittCQgith,  cUinaed  to  God  from  t^  Namei, 
G  350- J.  with  the  Tfcxts,  355-9.  417. 

Sun,  SUni  tbw  Jiill^  explained,  B  199.  find 
in  the  Center,  t)  ^^.  76.  197.  432,3,62, 
M.  what  k  is,  D  459-^^8.  Whence  the 
ftfiibke  ef  its  Motioit,  D  457983.  Tefti- 
-fnonies  cited,  D  46%^'ji^  487—97.  tbe 
Word  ufed  conftifedly  by  ua,  D  471—87. 

'Support,  ^  Creatures  want  it,    M  295  (i 
Jig.,   what  it  is  to^an,  M  3 14  ^  Jeg. 

Swallows  and  Inlets,  A  46. 


T, 

•T^AbcrnacIe,  1 47.    ofWitnefe,  1 109.    its 
^       CoRMits  confktei^cl,   M  ^07— 33,4lt, 
aFtfgureof<^rilt,  M  21^.  N96^^8* 

Tabernacles^  E  :25i^— ^3*   N  83.    a  Figure 
of  the  Heavens,  G  472. 

Table  or  Altar,  M  310  G?  y?^.  the  Texts 
cited,  M  314,21. 

Tables,  the  two  of  Stone,  with  die  Texts,  G 
75 %6.    Aftrpnonucal,  G 198.  434. 

Talifmaas,  G  145^ 

Talmud,  K  i€i. 

Telefcopcs,  recovered,  H  224. 

.Temple,  many,  but  only  one  God  among  the 
Heathens,  G  246,7. .  why  God  bad  but  one, 
G  328,9.  two  in  Pi^/^*s  Allegory,  I  109. 

Ten, 


f » ' 
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Tfcn,  i  facred  Number,  Q  69. 
9Vr4£  baniihed,  634-*-^. 
^irw&ms^  a  God,  B  99. 

Terapfaim,  G  451,2,.    V\^^    K  3l59"'73- 

Chriftianit7  contained  in  them,  G  452,4- 

I  157. 
Ttftamerit,  the  Old,  a  Hiftory  hot  to  bfe  rc- 

pcatcd>  the  Ntw  a  Reference  to  it,  I  3  li- 

21. 

^i/A^,  G  434. 

Tlufej,  cited  about  Waltr,,  A  i8.- 

Three,  an  Obfcrvation  on  it,  K  351. 

Tan-Load  above  the  Stone,  R  274. 

Toland^  his  O^ltgu,  H  273.  his  Panibtifikim 
cited  ,.2  7  6-^- JOG.  lacws  the  Heathens  made 
the  Air  their  God,  H  284 — y.  fhe^s  a 
Miftake  in  our  Divines  about  God,  286. 
Ihews  the  Moderns,  to  be  Hypocrites,  I 

Tongues,  confounded,  B  26.  the  Deiign 
of  confounding  them,  B  31.  127.  G  67. 
not  confounded  at  Batek  G  12.  25*  the 
third  Sort,  G63.  85. 

Totty-ftones,  R  274. 

Traditions,  thofe  of  the  Jews  fince  Chrld, 
forged,  K  34.  5$.  contended  for  by  their 
Rabbles,  K  35 — ^47.  what  could  be  ex- 
pe£fced  from  them,  K  47—51.  Cautioni 
agairift  them  from  Holy  Scripture,  K  48 — 
52.    oQghi  to  be  dctefted  by  all  Men,  K 

52—4- 
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52*— 4*  177.  could  not  be  banded  down 
by  Word  of  Mouth,  K  55*^9-  calculated 
CO  evade  the  Truths  of  the  Bible,  K  6ia 
140,61.  their  firll  Defign  in  them,  what, 
K  61.  65*-^85.  their  fecood  Defign»  K 
62.  85.  138.  their  third  Defign,  K  6j. 
138.  forged  fince  the  Completion  byChrift, 
K  149.  borrowed  by  the  Church  of  Rnie^ 
K  151993.  L  60,1.  none  written  till  Rab- 
bi Jebudaby  K  165.  they  out-do  the  Story, 
of  St.  Pairick^  K  1 76*  how  compoicd,  K 
178.  ^  follow  different  Rabbies  in  difl^rent 
Cafes,  K179.  condemned  by  the  Popes, 
and  why,  K  195 — 9.  the  great  Mifcnief 
they  have  done,  K  208.  the  feven  Things 
created  before  the  World,  K  234 — 9.  thofc 
feven  Things  explained,  K  238,9.  Cove- 
nant, theMeffiah,  the  Light,  241-5.  306. 
Angels  of  the  Prefcnce,  Miniftry,  6fr.  K 
•  329-^36.  it  is  the  Intereft  of  liVinces  to 
fupprefs  them,  L  97. 

Tranflators,  miQed  by  falfe  Philofophy,  A 
41.    afcribe  the  Actions  of  the  Air  to  God 

-  himfelf,  A  44.  ought  to  have  Allowances 
made  them,  A  1 1 2. 

Tranf migration,  whence  the  Nodon,  G  443. 

K397- 
Tree,  of  Life,  E  123.  K  353.     abrogated,  I 

,140.    •(  Knowledge,  E  125 — 32.   143— 
'    8.    other  Trees,  E  132: — 4.  M  44, 

Trinity,  denied  by  the  Jews^  K  102,3.  200. 
allowed  on  falfe  Evidence,  K  336. 
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TriioHy  a  God,  K  397. 

Trumpets  to  acknowledge  the  Fall^  E  228^9; 
ufed  at  the  Feafts,  G  487,  N  92. 

Tubes  of  Straw,  &?ir.  G  488. 
Tilrban,  G  177,8. 

Types,  not  Exhibitions  of  Things  in  the 
Chriilian  ChUrch,  tA  206.  Chaift  fhadow- 
fed  out  in  them  all,  M  279  &y^?«  a  gene^ 
ral  Diflertatton  on  them,  M  290—^4.  all 
how  fulfilled,  N  37;  .      • 


V. 

rrACUVM^  or  Void,  the  Earth  fcreatfed 
^       fo,  A  6.    whence  the  prefent  Notion 

of  it,  A  41.    a  Quotation  about.it,  A  41^ 

2.    denied,  P  22^3.    what  it.  is,  D  385. 

i(44.  P  16 s*  265.    given  up  by  Sir  ifaac 

Newton^  H  270. 

Fau  and  Jod^  as  Signs  of  the  Tenfes,  dilpu- 
tedj  with  Inftanccii  I  360 — 3. 

Vave-Sheaf,  iSc.  E  222,45.  258,63. 

Vegetables  foUnd  in  Stone,  R  280.  how  pre- 
ftnrcd  there,  352. 

Veins  in  the  Earth,  R  177,81.  the  Orders 
they  were  formed  in,  R  218,25—30.  Di- 
reftions  how  to  difcover  them,  R  250  &f 
feq.  one  puts  up  to  Day  in  Arkendaki  270. 
do  moftly  fo  near  the  Sea,   285.    Cracks 

Z  in 
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in  chem»  336.    thofe  which  were  left  na- 
ked are  gone,  R  231. 

Velocity,  or  Increafe  of  Force,  P  247. 

Venus^  a  Temple  to  her,  G  461. 

Verb  Subftantive,  generally  omitted  in  H^- 
brcw^  A  6^. 

Veflels  filled  with  grofs  Air,  P  283. 

Viewers  of  the  Heavens,  always  Enemies,  B 
257.  their  Obfervations  Guides  to  the  Moh 
derns,  B  256.  E  83. 

Vine,  an  Emblem,  G  501. 

Vice-Roys  fold  the  Jewi/b  Priefthood,  G  116. 

.  Undertaker  (Dr.  /F.)  A  89.  106. 

Units,  Matter  created  in  Units,  P  17.  Aarc 
no  Idea  of  a  fingle  one^  P  1 9.  thofe  of 
Air  fmallcft  of  all,  P  36.  Units  ofjSiber^ 
P226. 

Univerfities,  encourage  each  an  Apollate  Jew^^ 
L  107. 

Voltaire^  cittd,  L  iii. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  K  437  ^  fiq.  a  Pro- 
phet to  arife  with  them,.  L  5 1 . 

ITzztfi&^s  Seizing  the  Ark  confider'd,  I  151, 


l^i^AR  in  Heaven,  M  29. 

Walhing  with  Water,  M  149. 

Water, 


) 
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Water,  near  the  Veins  of  Metal,  &?r.  R  255. 
its  EfFed  on  Cornwall  &c.  at  its  Retreat  at 
the  Flood,  R  262,91.  prevailed  at  the  De- 
luge, A  84,  was  in  vaft  Quantity,  R  298. 
its  A6lion  greateft  near  the  Earth,  R  299. 
how  it  got  off  at  t!;c  End  of  the  Deluge,  R 
307.  doth  not  pals  the  ?ores  of  Stone,  R 
325,31.  Wat-r,  the  firft  Principle,  A  18. 
worshipped,  K457.  ^^^^^  typically,  Mi49, 
3^7'  N53. 

Waters,  A  17.  51,3.  above  the  Firniament, 
A  26.  gathered  into  one  Place,  A  46 — 8. 
Tcftimoiiies,  A  48.  prevailed  at  the  Deluge, 
A  84. 

fVehby  cited  about  the  firft  Language,  G  2. 

Wheels,  D  519 — 24. 

fFbifton^s  Theory^  A  73.  his  Notion  about 
Revelation,  B  19. 

Windows  of  Heaven,  what,  A  70—2.  a 
God  over  them,  G  537. 

Wine,  typical,  M  277.  Texts  cited,  M  325. 

Woman  breeds  not,  nor  is  aftuated  as  other 
Females,  R  88.  92. 

H^oodward  (Dr.)  referred  to,  A  65.  89-102. 
106-10,14.  new- vamps  his  firft  Decree,  A 
116.     threatened,  A  1 17. 

Wonderful,  a  Title  of  Chrift,  I  20. 
'Word,  explained,  I  257- — 64. 

Works  are  of  great  Confcquence,  N  45 — 7. 

Works 
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AVorks  of  God  fuitcd  to  our  State  of  Trial; 

Writing,  not  Before  MofeSi  B  lo.  G  32—6. 
75,  why  revealed,  B  208.  G  7.  41.  Cita- 
tions^ G  34.  50.  it  and  Tongues  went  to- 
gether, G  75.  traced  thro'  the  Bible,  G 
76—80.  the  Scripture- Writings,  their  great 
Excellency,  G  102—7-  ^^^  Heathen  Theo^ 
logical  Writings  diftinguiflied,  G  116.  a 
Key  to  the  Heathen  Writings  G  411.  lio 
Writing  but  hieroglyphical  at  firft,  K7. 
Chriftians  referred  to  the  Writing,  K  205. 
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